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FRANKLIN 



DElTJAiair FRAJfEUN was bom in Boeton, ICaBS., In lt#6. Ib Ids «iglitfl 

^ jesr lie was sent to school, tmt taken from it two yean later in ofdor to 
assist bis father in the business of tallofr-chandler and soap-botler. In Ui 
twelfth jear he was a^^Hrentioed to his elder brother James, who had ratumed 
from England with a printing-press and font of type, and who in 17M-SI 
started a newspaper called 'The New England Opusanf For this paper a 
nnmber of articles were written bj Benjamin, who had acquired a good stjla 
by making hhnself lisorongfaly familiar with the ''Rlgrim's Progress," wilb 
Locke "On the Understanding" and with some odd Tolumes oi the '^Spectator.** 
The relations of the brothers haying become inharmonious, Benjamin deter> 
mined to leaye New England, and in 1723 found his way to the dty of Phila* 
delphia. Here he was fortunate enough to get em|^yment with a Jew printer 
named Keimer, and soon found opportunities of securing the goodwill of con- 
spicuous citizens, including Sir William Keith, iAte goTemor ctf the province. 
Sir William offered to give him the means of going to England and purdiasing 
the material needed for a printing-office, and Franklin, relying on tlie promise^ 
went to London, only to discorer that he had been the dupe of the prorindal 
governor, and must toil for his daily bread. He worked as a printer in London 
tintil 17 26, when ho returned to Philadelphia, and went back to his old em- 
ployer Keimer. Ehibsequently he managed to establish a printing business for 
himself, and in 1729 he bongfat the "Pennsylvania Gazette,'* and erentually 
placed it at the head of American journals. In 1731 he established the first 
eirculating fibrary on the Gontinent^ and in the following year began tiie 
publication of the "Poor Bichard's Almanacs," which were continued for a 
quarter of a century. It was at this period of his life that Franklin by private 
study acquired considerable ^uniliarity with the Latin, French, Italian and 
Spanish langaages. In 1796 he was chosen a cleric of the General AssemUy, 
and was reflected In iJie following year. He was then elected a mraiber of 
the Assembly, and held that post for ten successive years. In 1737 he was 
appointed Deputy Postmaster of the colonies under the Orown. About this 
time he organized the first police force and fire company in the colony, and 
a lew years later Initiated the movements which led to the paving of the 
streets, to tbe creation of a hospital, to the organization of a mitiiary foroe 
and to the foundation of tiie University of Pennsylvania and <^ the AmericaB 
Philosophical Society, It was while he was engaged in these misceUaneoaa 

t I— Vol. VL— Orations (1) 
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2 FRANKLIir 

ATOcaiknia that he made the diBcoTeries in electricity which have placed him 
among the most emhient of natural philosophers. In lt54, when a war with 
France was impending, Franklin, who, by this time, had become the most 
important man in Pennsylvania, was sent to a Congress of Commissioners from 
the different colonies, ordered by the Lords of Trade to convene at Albany and 
to devise a plan for their common defence. In the following year Franklin was 
appointed the agent of Pennsylvania in England, where he sojourned some 
five years. He returned to America in 1762, but two years later he was again 
sent to the mother country as the special agent of Pennsylvania, and he was in 
London at the time of the repeal of the Stamp Act, a step which he powerfully 
furthered. Subsequently, while continuing to represent Pennsylvania, he was 
commissioned to act as agent for Massachusetts, New Jersey and G^rgia, and 
for some years exercised an influence such as probably has never been pos- 
sessed by any other American representative at the English Court. In 11*16, 
when he saw that a conflict between the mother country and the colonies was 
almost Inevitable, he again set sail for Philadelphia, and on the very morning 
of his arrival was elected by the Assembly a delegate to the Continental Con- 
gress which placed George Washington at the head of the colonial armies. 
By this Congress Franklin, who eighteen months before had been dismissed 
from the office of Deputy Postmaster, which he had held under the Crown, 
was made Postmaster-Qeneral of the united colonies. In 1*7*76 he was one of 
the Committee of Five which drew up the ''Declaration of Independence." 
In the same year he was chosen president of the convention called to frame 
a constitution for the State of Pennsylvania. He was selected by Congress 
to discuss terms of peace with Admiral Lord Howe in July, 1*7 7 6, and in the 
followmg September he was deputed with John Adams and Arthur Lee to 
solicit assistance from the Court of Louis XYL On his arrival in Paris he 
found himself already one of the most talked of men in the world. He was 
a member of every important learned society in Europe; one of the managers 
of the Boyal Society, and one of the eight foreign members of the Boyal 
Academy of Sciences in Paris. The story of Franklin's mission to Yersailles 
has no parallel in the history of diplomacy. He became at once an object of 
greater popular interest than any other man in France, an interest which dur- 
ing his eight years' sojourn in that country seemed always on the increase. 
Streets in several cities and several societies were named after him ; the French 
Academy paid him its highest honors, and he conferred more distinction upon 
any salon he frequented than it could reciprocate. He animated French society 
with a boundless enthusiasm for the cause of the rebel colonists, persuaded the 
government that the interests of France required her to aid them, and finally, 
at a crisis in their fortunes, obtained a treaty of alliance in the winter of 1777- 
T8. In the six following years he secured advances in money amounting to 
36,000,000 francs, a sum that may well astonish us when we consider that at 
tiie time France was practically bankrupt After signing the treaty of peace 
with Great Britain in 1783, Franklin, now seventy-seven years of age, re- 
quested to be relieved from dutj, but it was not until 1786 that Gougjeu 
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THE FEDERAL OONSTITUTIOIT |5 

fcrmittocl him to leton to America. Soon affear liUi arrhral in FhifaideliUi^ 
lie was made chairmaa of the ICanicipal Oouncil, and subeequently Preaidenfc 
of the State bj an ahnoat unanimoua rote. To that office he waa twice muuil- 
moualy reelected, and was also chosen a member of the Convention which 
convened in 178T to frame a Federal Oonstitation. During the last two yean 
of Franklin's life he helped to organize the first sodety* formed on the AmericMi 
Oontlnent^for the abolition of slayery, and as its president signed the first ra» 
monstrance against slavery addressed to the American Oongress. He died ii 
Philadelphia in 1790. Though he had never derived any pecuniary advantaga 
from his services to his country as a statesman and diplomatist^ he left at tht 
tfoM of hia death a fortune vahied at about £30,000 sterfing. 



THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION 

MUVERED IN THE CONVENTION FOR FORMING THE CONSTITUTION OP TM 
UNITED STATES. PHILADELPHIA. v»i 

I CONFESS that I do not entirely approve of this Ooii« 
stitution at present; but, sir, I am not sure I shall 
never approve it, for, having lived long, I have ex- 
perienced many instances of being obliged, by better in- 
formation or fuller consideration, to change opinions even 
on important subjects, which I once thought right, but 
found to be otherwise. It is therefore that, the older I 
grow, the more apt I am to doubt my own judgment of 
others. Most men, indeed, as well as most sects in re- 
ligion, think themselves in possession of all truth, and 
that wherever others differ from them, it is so far error. 
Steele, a Protestant, in a dedication, tells the Pope that 
the only difference between our two churches in their 
opinions of the certainty of their doctrine is, the Bomish 
Church is in&llible, and the Church of England is never 
in the wrong. But, though many private persons think 
almost as highly of their own infallibility as of that erf 
their seot, few express it so naturally as a certain French 
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4 FRANKLIN 

lady, who, in a little dispute with her sister, said: ''But I 
meet with nobody but myself that is always in the right/* 
In these sentiments, sir, 1 agree to this Constitution, 
with all its faults — ^if they are such — ^because I think a 
general government necessary for us, and there is no form 
of government but what may be a blessing to the people, 
if well administered; and I believe, further, that this is 
likely to be well administered for a course of years, and 
can only end in despotism, as other forms have done be- 
fore it, when the people shall become so corrupted as to 
need despotic government, being incapable of any other. 
I doubt, too, whether any other convention we can obtain 
may be able to make a better Constitution; for, when you 
assemble a number of men, to have the advantage of their 
joint wisdom, you inevitably assemble with those men all 
their prejudices, their passions, their errors of opinion, their 
local interests, and their selfish views. From such an as- 
sembly can a perfect production be expected ? It therefore 
astonishes me, sir, to find this system approaching so near 
to perfection as it does; and I think it will astonish our 
enemies, who are waiting with confidence to hear that our 
counsels are confounded like those of the builders of Babel, 
and that our States are on the point of separation, only to 
meet hereafter for the purpose of cutting one another's 
throats. Thus I consent, sir, to this Constitution, because 
I expect no better, and because I am not sure that it is not 
the best. The opinions I have had of its errors I sacrifice 
to the public good. I have never whispered a syllable of 
them abroad. Within these walls they were born, and here 
they shall die. If every one of us, in returning to our con- 
stituents, were to report the objections he has had to it, and 
endeavor to gain partisans in support of them, we might pre- 
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vent its being generally received, and thereby lose all the 
salatary effeots and great advantages resulting naturally 
in onr favor among foreign nations, as well as among our- 
selves, from our real or apparent unanimity. Much of the 
strength and efficiency of any government, in procuring and 
securing happiness to the people, depends on opinion, on 
the general opinion of the goodness of that government, as 
well as of the wisdom and integrity of its governors. I hope, 
therefore, for our own sakes, as a part of the people, and 
for the sake of our posterity, that we shall act heartily and 
unanimously in recommending this Constitution wherever 
our influence may extend, and turn our future thoughts and 
endeavors to the means of having it well administered. 

On the whole, sir, I cannot help expressing a wish that 
every member of the convention who may still have objec- 
tions to it, would, with me, on this occasion, doubt a little 
of his own infallibility, and, to make manifest our unanim- 
ity, put his name to this instrument. 



DANGERS OP A SALARIED BUREAUCRACY 

DEUVERED IN THE CX>NVENTION FOR FORMING THE CONSTITUTION OP 
THE UNFFED STATES. PHILADELPHIA. 1787 

IT IS with reluctance that I rise to express a disapproba- 
tion of any one article of the plan for which we are so 
much obliged to the honorable gentlemen who laid it 
before us. From its first reading I have borne a good will 
to it, and, in general, wished it success. In this particular 
of salaries to the executive branch, I happen to differ; 
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and, as my opinion may appear new and chimerical, it is 
only from a persuasion that it is right, and from a sense of 
duty, that I hazard it. The committee will judge of my 
reasons when they have heard them, and their judgment 
may possibly change mine. I think I see inconveniences 
in the appointment of salaries; I see none in refusing them, 
but, on the contrary, great advantages. 

Sir, there are two passions which have a powerful in- 
fluence in the affairs of men. These are ambition and 
avarice; the love of power and the love of money. Sepa- 
rately, each of these has great force in prompting men to 
action; but, when united in view of the same object, they 
have, in many minds, the most violent effects. Place be- 
fore the eyes of such men a post of honor, that shall, at the 
same time, be a place of profit, and they will move heaven 
and earth to obtain it. The vast number of such places it 
is that renders the British Government so tempestuous. The 
struggles for them are the true source of all those factions 
which are perpetually dividing the nation, distracting its 
councils, hurrying it sometimes into fruitless and mischie- 
vous wars, and often compelling a submission to dishonor- 
able terms of peace. 

And of what kind are the men that will strive for this 
profitable pre-eminence, through all the bustle of cabal, 
the heat of contention, the infinite mutual abuse of parties, 
tearing to pieces the best of characters ? It will not be the 
wise and moderate, the lovers of peace and good order, 
the men fittest for the trust. It will be the bold and the 
violent, the men of strong passions and indefatigable ac- 
tivity in their selfish pursuits. These will thrust them- 
selves into your government, and be your rulers. And 
these, too, will be mistaken in the expected happiness of 
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their situation, for their vanquished competitors, of the 
same spirit, and from the same motives, will perpetually be 
endeavoring to distress their administration, thwart their 
measures, and render them odious to the people. 

Besides these evils, sir, though we may set out in the 
beginning with moderate salaries, we shall find that such 
will not be of long continuance. Reasons will never be 
wanting for proposed augmentations; and there will always 
be a party for giving more to the rulers, that the rulers may 
be able, in return, to give more to them. Hence, as all his- 
tory informs us, there has been in every state and kingdom 
a constant kind of warfare between the governing and the 
governed; the one striving to obtain more for its support, 
and the other to pay less. And this has alone occasioned 
great convulsions, actual civil wars, ending either in de- 
throning of the princes or enslaving of the people. Gener- 
ally, indeed, the ruling power carries its point, and we see 
the revenues of princes constantly increasing, and we see 
that they are never satisfied, but always in want of more. 
Tbe more the people are discontented with the oppression 
of taxes, the greater need the prince has of money to dis- 
tribute among his partisans, and pay the troops that are to 
suppress all resistance, and enable him to plunder at pleas- 
ure. There is scarce a king in a hundred, who would not, 
if he could, follow the example of Pharaoh — get first all 
the people's money, then all their lands, and then make . 
them and their children servants forever. It will be said 
that we do not propose to establish kings. I know it. But 
there is a natural inclination in mankind to kingly govern- 
ment It sometimes relieves them from aristocratic domi- 
nation. They had rather have one tyrant than five hun- 
dred. It gives more of the appearance of equality among 
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eitiflens; and that they like. I am apprehensivey therefore 
— ^perhaps too apprehensive— that the govemment of the 
States may, in future times, end in a monarchy. Bat this 
catastrophe, I think, may be long delayed, if in our pro- 
posed system we do not sow the seeds of contention, fac- 
tion, and tumult, by making our posts of honor places ot 
profit. If we do, I fear that, though we employ at first a 
number and not a single person, the number will, in time, 
be set aside; it will only nourish the foetus of a king (aa 
the honorable gentleman from Virginia very aptly ex- 
pressed it), and a king will the sooner be set over us. 

It may be imagined by some that this is a Utopian 
idea, and that we can never find men to serve, us in the 
executive department without paying them well for their 
services. I conceive this to be a mistake. Some existing 
facts present themselves to me which incline me to a con- 
trary opinion. The high sheriff of a county in England is 
an honorable office, but it is not a profitable one. It is 
rather expensive, and therefore not sought for. But yet 
it is executed, and well executed, and usually by some of 
the principal gentlemen of the county. In France, the 
office of counsellor, or member of their judiciary parlia- 
ments, is more honorable. It is therefore purchased at a 
high price; there are, indeed, fees on the law proceedings, 
which are divided among them, but these fees do not 
amount to more than three per cent on the sum paid for 
the place. Therefore, as legal interest is there at five per 
cent, they, in fact, pay two per cent for being allowed to 
do the judiciary business of the nation, which is, at the 
same time, entirely exempt from the burden of paying 
lliem any salaries for their services. I do not, however, 
to veoommend this as an eligible mode for our judi- 
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eiary departq^ent. I only bring the instance to show that 
the pleasure of doing good and serving their country, and 
the respect such conduct entitles them to, are sufficient mo- 
tives with some minds to give up a great portion of their 
time to the public, without the mean inducement of pecu- 
niary satisfaction. 

Another instance is that of a respectable society who 
have made the experiment and practiced it with success 
now more than a hundred years. I mean the Quakers. It 
is an established rule with them that they are not to go to 
law, but in their controversies they must apply to their 
monthly, quarterly, and yearly meetings. Committees of 
these sit with patience to hear the parties, and spend much 
time in composing their difEerences. In doing this, they 
are supported by r\ sense oi duty and the respect paid to 
usefulness. It^ is honorable to be so employed, but it was 
never made profitable by salaries, fees, or perquisites. 
And, indeed, in all cases of public service, the less the 
profit, the greater the honor. 

To bring the matter nearer home, have we not seen the 
greatest and most important of our offices, that of general 
of our armies, executed for eight years together, without 
the smallest salary, by a patriot whom 1 will not now offend 
by any other praise; and this, through fatigues and dis- 
tresses, in common with the other brave men, his military 
friends and companions, and the constant anxieties peculiar 
to his station ? And shall we doubt finding three or four 
men in all the United States with public spirit enough to 
bear sitting in peaceful council, for, perhaps, an equal 
term, merely to preside over our civil concerns, and see 
that our laws are duly executed? Sir, I have a better 
-^ opinion of our country. I think we shall never be without 
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a sufficient number of wise and good men to nndertake and 
execute well and faithfully the office in question. 

• Sir, the saving of the salaries, that may at first be pro- 
posed^ is not an object with me. The subsequent mischiefii 
of proposing them are what I apprehend. And, therefore, 
it is that I move the amendment. If it be not seconded or 
accepted, I must be contented with the satisfaction of haT- 
ing delivered my opinion frankly and done my duty. 
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TAMBS OTIS was bom at Barnstable, Maaa., In 1T94. He gradnated at Hafw 
^ vard in 1743, and anbaequentlj waa admitted to the bar. He had risen to 
•minenoe in his profeasion and waa a law officer under the orown, when in lt60 
an order in council waa sent from Bngland, directing the iaaue of writs of aa- 
aistance which would authorize customs officers to enter anj man'a house on 
suspicion of the concealment of smuggled goods. Otis resigned his office and 
appeared for the people against the issue of the writs. His plea waa so fervid 
in its eloquence that it was described as *'a flame of fire." John Adams, who 
heard it, said that "American independence was then and there bom." The 
orator was soon afterward chosen a representatiye from Boston to the colonial 
assembly, andiie was re-elected to that poet nearly eyery year during the active 
portion of his life. His influence at home in directing the movement of events 
which led to the Bevdution was universally felt, and no American- waa so fre- 
quently quoted, denounced or applauded in Parliament, and the English press aa 
the principal fomenter of the rebellious spirit of the colonies. In It 65 Massa- 
ehusetts sent him as one of her repreeentativea to the first Continental Oon- 
gress. Four years later his public career was brought to a close. He was at- 
tacked in a coffee-house by a dozen Tories and received a blow upon the head 
from which he never recovered. He was killed by lightning in 1783. 



AGAINST "WRITS OP ASSISTANCE'* 

8PBECH DELIVERED BEFORE THE SUPERIOR COURT IN BOSTOII. 
FEBRUARY. 1761 

MAY it please, your honors, I was desired by one of 
the court to look into the books, and consider the 
question now before them concerning Writs of As- 
sistance. I have, accordingly, considered it, and now ap- 
pear not only in obedience to your order, but likewise in 
behalf of the inhabitants of this town, who have presented 

(11) 
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anoihOT petitioiiy and out of fegaid to the liberties of the 
subject And I take this opportunity to declare that| 
whether under a fee or not (for in such a cause as this I 
despise a fee), I will to my dying day oppose with all the 
powers and faculties Ood has given me all such instrnments 
of slavery on the one hand, and villany on the other, as this 
writ of assistance is. 

It appears to me the worst instrument of arbitrary power, 
the most destructive of English liberty and the fundamental 
principles of law, that ever was found in an English law 
book. I must, therefore, beg your honors' patience and at- 
tention to the whole range of an argument, that may, per- 
haps, appear uncommon in many things, as well as to points 
of learning that are more remote and unusual: that the 
whole tendency of my design may the more easily be per- 
ceived, the conclusions better descend, and the force of 
them be better felt. I shall not think much of my pains 
in this cause, as I engaged in it from principle. I was 
solicited to argue this cause as Advocate-General; and 
because I would not, I have been charged with desertion 
from my office. To this charge I can give a very sufficient 
answer. I renounced that office, and I argue this pause 
from the same principle; and I argue it with the greater 
pleasure, as it is in favor of British liberty, at a time when 
we hear the greatest monarch upon earth declaring from his 
throne that he glories in the'name of Briton, and that the 
privileges of his people are dearer to him than the most 
valuable prerogatives of his crown; and as it is in opposi- 
tion to a kind of power, the exercise of which, in former 
periods of history, cost one king of England his head and 
another his throne. I have taken more pains in this cause 
than I ever will take again, although my engaging in thiii 
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and another popular cause has raised much resentment. 
But I think I can sincerely declare that I cheerfully sub- 
mit myself to every odious name for conscience' sake; and 
from my soul I despise all those whose guilt, malice, or folly 
has made them my foes. Let the consequences be what they 
will, I am determined to proceed. The only principles ot 
public conduct that are worthy of a gentleman or a man are 
to sacrifice estate, ease, health, and applause, and even life, 
to the sacred calls of his country. 

These manly sentiments, in private life, make the good 
citizen; in public life, the patriot and the hero. I do not 
say that when brought to the test, I shall be invincible. I 
pray God I may never be brought to the melancholy trial; 
but if ever T should, it will be then known how far I can 
reduce to practice principles which I know to be founded 
in truth. In the meantime I will proceed to the subject 
of this writ. 

Your honors will find in the old books concerning the 
office of a justice of the peace precedents of general warrants 
to seaioh suspected houses. But in more modem books, 
you will find only special warrants to search such and such 
houses, specially named, in which the complainant has be- 
fore sworn that he suspects his goods are concealed; and 
win find it adjudged that special warrants only are legal. 
In the same manner I relyon it, that the writ prayed for 
in this petition, being general, is illegal. It is a power that 
pl%>e8 the liberty of every man in the hands of every petty 
oflBcer. I say I admit that special writs of assistance, to 
search special places, may be granted to certain persons 
on oath; but I deny that the writ now prayed for can be 
granted, for I beg leave to make some observati<ms on the 
writ itselfy before I pioceed to odier acts of BsrliameBt Im 
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the first place^ the wnt is universal, being directed "to all 
and singular justices, sheriffs, constables, and all other offi- 
cers and subjects"; so, that, in short, it is directed to every 
subject in the king's dominions. Every one with this writ 
may be a tyrant; if this commission be legal, a tyrant in a 
legal manner, also, may control, imprison, or murder any 
one within the realm. In the next place, it is perpetual; 
there is no return. A man is accountable to no person for 
his doings. Every man may reign secure in his petty tyr- 
anny, and spread terror and desolation, around him, until 
the trump of the archangel shall excite different emotions 
in his soul. In the third place, a person with this writ, in 
the daytime, may enter all houses, shops, etc., at will, and 
command all to assist him. Fourthly, by this writ, not only 
deputies, etc., but even their menial servants, are allowed 
to lord it over us. What is this but to have the curse of 
Canaan with a witness on us; to be the servant of servants, 
the most despicable of Ood's creation? Now one of the 
most essential branches of English liberty is the freedom of 
one's house. A man's house is his castle; and while he is 
quiet, he is as well guarded as a prince in his castle. This 
writ, if it should be declared legal, would totally annihilate 
this privilege. Custom house officers may enter our houses 
when they please; we are commanded to permit their entry. 
Their menial servants may enter, may break locks, bars, 
and everything in their way; and whether they break 
through malice or revenge, no man, no court can inquire. 
Bare suspicion without oath is sufficient. This wanton ex- 
ercise of this power is not a chimerical suggestion of a 
heated brain. I will mention some facts. Mr. Pew had 
one of these writs, and when Mr. Ware succeeded him, he 
indoraed this writ over to Mr. Ware; so that these writs are 
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negotiable from one officer to another; and so your honors 
have no opportunity of judging the persons to whom this 
vast power is delegated. Another instance is this: Mr. 
Justice "W alley had called this same Mr. Ware before him, 
by a constable, to answer for a breach of the Sabbath day 
acts, or that of profane swearing. As soon as he had fin- 
ished, Mr. Ware asked him if he had done. Ue replied: 
"Yes." "Well then," said Mr.* Ware, "I will show you a 
little of my power. I command you to permit me to search 
your house for uncustomed goods"; and went on to search 
the house from the garret to the cellar, and then served 
the constable in the same manner I But to show another 
absurdity in this writ, if it should be established, I insist 
upon it that every person, by the 14th Charles II., has this 
power as well as the custom house officers. The words are: 
**It shall be lawful for any person or persons authorized," 
etc. What a scene does this open I Every man prompted 
by revenge, ill-humor, or wantonness, to inspect the inside 
of his neighbor's house, may get a writ of assistance. 
Others will ask it from self-defence; one arbitrary exer- 
tion will provoke another, until society be involved in 
tumult and in blood. . • • 

[John Adams says that after this exordium Otis continued 
under four several headings which he gives thus — ^taking the 
exordium as the first:] 

2. *^He asserted that every man, merely natural, was an 
independent sovereign, subject to no law but the law written 
on his heart and revealed to him by his Maker, in the consti- 
tution of his nature, and the inspiration of his understanding 
and his conscience. His right to his life, his liberty, no cre- 
ated being could rightfully contest. Nor was his right to his 
property less incontestable. The club that he had snapped 
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from a tree, for a staff or for defence, was his own. His bow 
and arrow were his own; if by a pebble he had killed a par- 
tridge or a squirrel, it was his own. No creature, man or 
beast, had a right to take it from him. If he had taken an 
eel, or a smelt, or a sculpin, it was his property. In short, 
he sported upon this topic with so much wit and humor, and 
at the same time with so much indisputable truth and rea- 
son, that he was not less entertaining than instructive. He 
asserted that these rights were inherent and inalienable; that 
they never could be surrendered or alienated, but by idiots 
or madmen, and all the acts of idiots and lunatics were void, 
and not obligatory, by all the laws of God and man. Nor 
were the poor negroes forgotten. Not a Quaker in Philadel- 
phia, or Mr. Jefferson in Virginia, ever asserted the rights of 
negroes in stronger terms. Young as I was, and ignorant as 
I was, I shuddered at the doctrine he taught; and I have all 
my life shuddered, and still shudder, at the consequences 
that may be drawn from such premises. Shall we say that 
the rights of masters and servants clash, and can be decided 
only by force? I adore the idea of gradual abolitions I but 
who shall decide how fast or how slowly these abolitions 
shall be made? 

8. '^From individual independence he proceeded to asso- 
ciation. If it was inconsistent with the dignity of human 
nature to say that men were gregarious animals, like wild 
geese, it surely could offend no delicacy to say they were 
social animals by nature; that there were natural sympa- 
thies, and, above all, the sweet attraction of the sexes, 
which must soon draw them together in little groups, and 
by degrees in larger congregations, for mutual assistance 
and defence. And this must have happened before any 
formal covenant, by express words or signs, was concluded. 
When general councils and deliberations commenced, the 
objects could be no other than the mutual defence and se- 
curity of every individual for his life, his liberty and his 
property. To suppose them to have surrendered these in 
any other way than by equal rules and general consent was 
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to suppoee them idiots or madmen, whose acts were never 
binding. To suppose them surprised by fraud, or compelled 
by force into any other compact, such fraud and such force 
oould confer no obligation. Jfivery man had a right to tram* 
pie it underfoot whenever he pleased. In short, he asserted 
these rights to be derived only from nature and the Auth<Nr 
of Nature; that they were inherent, inalienable, and inde- 
feasible by any laws, pacts, contracts, oovenants, or stipula- 
tions which man could devise. 

4. "These principles and these rights were wrought into 
the English Constitution as fundamental laws. And under 
this head he went back to the old Saxon laws, and to Magna 
Charta, and the fifty confirmations of it in Parliament, and 
the executions ordained against the violators ot it, and bhe 
national vengeance which had been taken on them from time 
to time, down to the Jameses and Charleses ^ and to the Pe- 
tition of Right and the Bill of Bights and the Bevolution. 
He asserted that the security of these rights to life, liberty, 
and property had been the object of all those struggles 
against arbitrary power, temporal and spiritual, civil and 
political, military and ecclesiastical, in every age. He as- 
serted that our ancestors, as British subjects, and we, their 
descendants, as British subjects, were entitled to all those 
rights, by the British Constitution, as well as by the law of 
nature and our provincial charter, as much as any inhabi* 
tant of London or Bristol, or any part^of England; and were 
not to be cheated out of them by any phantom of 'virtual 
representation,' or any other fiction of law or politics, or any 
monkish trick of deceit and hypocrisy. 

6. '*He then examined the acts of trade, one by one, and 
demonstrated that if they were considered as revenue laws, 
they destroyed all our security of property, liberty, and life, 
hrerj right of nature, and the English Constitution, and the 
charter of the province. Here he considered the distinction 
between 'external and internal taxes,' at that time a popu- 
lar and commonplace distinction. But he asserted that there 
was no SQoh distinction in theory, or upon any principle but 
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^necessity/ The neoeasity that the commerce of the empire 
should be under one direction was obvious. The Americans 
had been so sensible of this necessity, that they had connived 
at the distinction between external and internal taxes, and 
had submitted to the acts of trade as regulations of com- 
merce, but never as taxations, or revenue laws. Nor had 
the British Government till now ever dared to attempt to 
enforce them as taxations or revenue laws. They had lain 
dormant in that character for a century almost. The Navi- 
gation Act he allowed to be binding upon us, because we 
had consented to it by our own legislature. Here he gave 
a history of the Navigation Act of the 1st of Charles II., a. 
plagiarism from Oliver Cromwell. This act had lain dor- 
mant for fifteen years. In 1676, after repeated letters and 
orders from the king. Governor Leverett very candidly in- 
forms his Majesty that the law had not been executed, 
because it was thought unconstitutional, Parliament nol 
having authority over us." 
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^ EOBGB WASHINGTON was bom In Weetmoreland, Virginia, on Febmarj 
^^ 22, 1732. His great-grandfather, John Washington, settled in Virginia 
about 165t. John's eldest son, Lawrence, had three children, of whom Augus- 
tine was the second son. Augustine Washington married twice; by the first 
marriage with Jane Butler there were four children ; bj the second marriage 
with Mary Ball in ItSO, there were six children, of whom George was the old- 
est The father died when G^rge was but twelve years old. The boy's edu* 
oation was but elementary and yery defective, except in mathematics wherein 
he was largely self-taught. A commission as midshipman in the Royal Navy 
was obtained for him through Admiral Vernon, but owing to the opposition of 
Ifae boy's mother, it was not accepted. At the age of sixteen, however, George 
secured the appointment as surveyor of the enormous property of Lord Fairfax, 
and the next three years of his life were spent in this employment At the age 
of nineteen he was appointed adjutant of the Virginia troops with the rank of 
Hajor, and in 1763, though he had barely attained his majority, he was made 
commander of the northern military district of Virginia by the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, Dinwiddle. On the outbreak of the French and Indian War, he was sent 
to warn the French away from their new forts in Pennsylvania, and his vigorous 
defence of Fort Necessity made him so conspicuous a figure, that in 1766 he 
was commissioned Commander-in-Chief of all the Virginia forces. He served in 
Braddock's campaign, and, though he exposed himself with the utmost reck- 
lessness, brought the little remnant of his Virginians out of action in fair order. 
For a year or two his task was that of defending a frontier of more than 350 
miles with 700 men, but in 1758 he commanded the advance g^ard of the ex- 
pedition which captured Fort Duquesne. The war in Virginia being then at an 
end, he resigned his command, married Mrs. Custis, a rich widow, and settled 
at Mount Vernon, a plantation which he had inherited after the death of his 
half-brother, Lawrence. For the next twenty years Washington's life was that 
of a typical Virginia planter. Like others of the dominant caste in Virginia, he 
was repeatedly elected to the Legislature, but he is not known to have made 
any set speeches in that body. He took, however, a leading, if a silent part in 
Ibe struggles of the House of BurgeoseB against Governor Dunmore. In 1774 
the Virginia Convention appointed Washing^n one of its seven delegates to 
tiie Continental Congress. When that body, after the fights at Lexington and 
Cbnoord, resolved to put the colonies into a state of defence, the first practical 
■tep was the unanimous selection, on motion of John Adams d Massaohusetto, 
of Washingtoo as Commander-in-OhieC He reached Cambridge, on July % 
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1775, and wHUn nine moDths drove the British out of BostoiL After fight- 
ing the uDBuooesBful battle of Long Island, he was oompelled to evacoate New 
York, but made a masterly retreat through the Jerseys into Pennsylvania, after 
which he turned and struck his pursuers at Trenton and Princeton, and then 
established himself at Morristown so as to make the way to Philadelphia impas- 
sable. The vigor with which he handled his army at the battles of Brandywins 
and Gtormantown and the persistency with which he held the strategic position 
<tf Yalley Forge through the dreadful winter of 1777-78, exhibited the steeMiks 
fliyre of his character. The prompt and energetic pursuit of Olinton across the 
Jerseys and the battle of Monmouth, in which the plan of the American com- 
mander was thwarted by Giiarles Lee, closed for a time Washington's militaij 
record, until he planned the conclusive campaign of Torktown, which he car^ 
ried out in conjunction with Bochambean, and whidi resulted in the sn rrendar 
of Comwallis. On December 20, 1783, he returned to Obngress his commissiaa 
of Oommander-in-Ohtef and retired to Mount Vernon. His influence continuai 
to be as powerful as it had been before his resignation. When the Federal Con* 
vention met at Philadelphia, in 1787, to frame the present Oonstftotion, he wat 
present as a delegate from Virginia, and a unaohnous vote made him its presid- 
ing officer. Beyond a few suggestive hints, he took no part in the debates, bnk ^ 
be approved the Oonstitution which was ultimately devised, believing it, as te 
said, to be the best obtamable at the epoch. All his influence was exerted 
to secure its ratification, and it probably proved decisive. When the scheoM 
of government provided by the Constitution went into operation, he was unani- 
mously chosen the first President of tbe Ifnited States, and was nnanimoai^f 
re-elected to a second term in 1793. Betiring from the Presidency in 1797, he 
resumed the plantation life which he lOved, bnt in the following year he was 
made Gommander-in-Ofaief of tiie provisional army raised in expectation of m 
war with France. In the midst of military preparations he was strcick dOfW 
bff andden iUness, and died at Moont Vernon on December 14^ 17M. 



FIRST INAUGURAL ADDRESS 

nUVERED IN NEW YORK. APRIL 90, n99 

Fahw-OHzmutf Ike Senate and qf ike Bouse tf Bqfreaei Uaii f m : 

AMONG the vicissitudes incident to life, no event oooU 
have filled me with greater anxieties than that of 
which the notification was transmitted by your 
ord^, and received on the fourth day of the preseafe 
month. On the one hand, I was summoned by my country, 
whose voice I can never hear but with veneration and love^ , 
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from a retreat which I had chosen with the fondest predi- 
lection, and, in my flattering hopes, with an immutable 
decision as the asylum of my declining years; a retreat 
which was rendered every day more necessary as well as 
more dear to me, by the addition of habit to inclination, 
and of frequent interruptions in my health to the gradual 
waste committed on it by time; on the other hand, the mag- 
nitude and diflBiculty of the trust to which the voice of my 
country called me, being sufficient to awaken, in the wisest 
and most experienced of her citizens, a distrustful scrutiny 
into his qualifications, could not but overwhelm with de- 
spondence one who, inheriting inferior endowments from 
nature, and unpracticed in the duties of civil administra- 
tion, ought to be peculiarly conscious of his own deficien- 
cies. In this conflict of emotions, all I dare aver is that it 
has been my faithful study to collect my duty from a just 
appreciation of every circumstance by which it might be 
affected. All I dare hope is, that if, in executing this task, 
I have been too mucb swayed by a grateful remembrance 
of former instances, or by an affectionate sensibility to this 
transcendent proof of the confidence of my fellow-citizens, 
and have thence too little consulted my incapacity as well 
as disinclination for the weighty and untried cares before 
me, my error will be palliated by the motives which misled 
me, and its consequences be judged by my country, with 
some share of the partiality in which they originated. 

Such being the impression under which I have, in 
obedience to the public summons, repaired to the present 
station, it would be peculiarly improper to omit, in this 
first official act, my fervent supplications to that Almighty 
Being, who rules over the universe, who presides in the 
oouncils of nations, and whose providential aids can supply j 
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erery human defeoi, that his benediotioii may conaecrate 
to the libertieB and happiness of the people of the United 
States a government instituted by themselves for these es- 
sential purposes, and may enable every instrument em- 
ployed in its administration to execute, with suocess, the 
functions allotted to his charge. In tendering this homage 
to the Great Author of every public and private good, I 
assure myself that it expresses your sentiments not leas 
than my own; nor those of my fellow-citizens at large 
less than either. STo people can be bound to acknowledge 
and adore the Invisible Hand which conducts the affairs of 
men, more than the people of the United States. Every 
step by which they have advanced to the character of an 
independent nation seems to have been distinguished by 
some token of providential agency. And, in the important 
revolution just accomplished, in the system of their united 
government, the tranquil deliberations and voluntary con- 
sent of so many distinct communities, from which the event 
has resulted, cannot be compared with the means by which 
most governments have been established, without some re- 
turn of pious gratitude, along with a humble anticipation 
of the future blessings, which the past seems to presage. 
These reflections, arising out of the present crisis, have 
forced themselves too strongly on my mind to be sup- 
pressed. You will join with me, I trust, in thinking that 
there are none under the influence of which the proceedings 
of a new and free government can more auspiciously 
commence. 

By the article establishing the Executive Department, 
it is made the duty of the President "to recommend to your 
consideration such measures as he shall judge necessary 
«iid expedient." The ciromnstances under which I now 
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meet you will acquit me from entering into that snbjeot 
further than to refer you to the great constitutional charter 
imder which we are assembled; and which, in defining your 
powers, designates the objects to which your attention is 
to be given. It will be more consistent with those circum- 
stances and far more congenial with the feelings which 
actuate me, to substitute, in place of a recommendation of 
particular measures, the tribute that is due to the talents, 
the rectitude, and the patriotism which adorn the characters 
selected to devise and adopt them. Id these honorable 
qualifications, I behold the surest pledges, that as, on one 
side, no local prejudices or attachments, no separate views 
nor party animosities, will misdirect the comprehensive and 
equal eye which ought to watch over this great assemblage 
of communities and interests — so, on another, that the 
foundations of our national policy will be laid in the pure 
and immutable principles of private morality; and the pre- 
eminence of a free government be exemplified by all the 
attributes which can win the a£Eections of its citizens and 
command the respect of the world. 

I dwell on this prospect with every satisfaction which 
an ardent love for my country can inspire; since there is 
no truth more thoroughly established than that there exists, 
in the economy and course of nature, an indissoluble union 
between virtue and happiness — between duty and advan- 
tage — between the genuine maxims of an honest and mag- 
nanimous policy and the solid rewards of public prosperity 
and felicity — since we ought to be no less persuaded that 
the propitious smiles of heaven can never be expected on 
a nation that disregards the eternal rules of order and right 
which heaven itself has ordained — and since the preserva- 
tion of the sacred fire of liberty, and the destiny of the 
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republioan model of goTemmeni, axe foeiAj considered 80 
deeply, perhaps as finally staked, on the experiment in- 
trasted to the hands of the American people. 

Besides the ordinary objects submitted to your care, it 
will remain with your judgment to decide how far an exer- 
cise of the occasional power delegated by the fifth article of 
the Constitution is rendered expedient, at the present junc- 
ture, by the natare of objections which have been urged 
against the system, or by the degree of inquietude whioh 
has given birth to them. Instead of undertaking particular 
recommendations on this subject, in which I could be 
guided by no lights derived from official opportunities, I 
shall again give way to my entire confidence in your dis- 
cernment and pursuit of the public good. For I assure 
myself that, while you carefully avoided every alteration 
which might endanger the benefits of a united and effective 
government, or which ought to await the future lessons 
of experience, a reverence for the characteristic rights of 
freemen and a regard for the public harmony will suffi- 
ciently influence your deliberations on the question how 
far the former can be more impregnably fortified, or the 
latter be safely and more advantageously promoted. 

To the preceding observations I have one to add, which 
will be most properly addressed to the House of Bepresen- 
tatives. It concerns myself, and will therefore be as brief 
as possible. 

When I was first honored with a call into the service of 
my country, then on the eve of an arduous struggle for its 
liberties, the light in which I contemplated my duty re- 
quired that I should renounce every pecuniary compensa* 
tion. From this resolution I have in no instance departed. 
And being still under the impressions which produced it» 
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I must deoline, m inapplicable to myself, any ahaie in the 
personal emolomenta which may be indii^ienflably indiided 
in a permanent proyision for the Bxecntiye Department; 
and most accordingly pray that the pecuniary eetimateB for 
the station in which I am placed may, daring my continna- 
tion in it, be limited to soch actual expen^turea as the 
public good may be thought to require. 

Having thus imparted to you my aentimentB, as they 
have been awakened by the occasion which brings us to- 
gether, I shall take my present leave, but not without 
resorting once more to the benign Parent of the human 
race, in humble supplication, that, since he has been 
pleased to favor the American people with opportunities 
for deliberating in perfect tranquillity, and dispositions for 
deciding with unparalleled unanimity, on a form of govern- 
ment for the security of their union and the advancement 
of their happiness, so his divine blessing may be equally 
conspicuous in the enlarged views, the temperate consulta- 
tions, and the wise measures on which the sucoesa of thia 
government must depend. 



FAREWELL ADDRESS 

ISSUED SEPTEMBER 19^ sf^ 

Mmuti and I^sOow^OUizenB : 

THE period for a new election of a citizen to administer 
the executive government of the United States being 
not far distent, and the time actually arrived when 
your thoughts must be employed in designating the person 

who is to be clothed with that important trust, it appears to 
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me proper, eepecially as it may condaoe to a more distdDot 
ezpresBion of the public voice, that I should now apprise 
you of the resolution I have formed, to decline being con- 
sidered among the number of those out of whom a choice 
is to be made. 

I beg you, at the same time, to do me the justice to be 
assured that this resolution has not been taken without a 
strict regard to all the considerations appertaining to the 
relation which binds a dutiful citizen to his country; and 
that in withdrawing the tender of service, which silence in 
my situation might imply, I am influenced by no diminu- 
tion of zeal for your future interest, no deficiency of grate- 
ful respect for your past kindness, but am supported by a 
full conviction that the step is compatible with both. 

The acceptance of, and continuance hitherto in, the 
office to which your sufErages have twice called me have 
been a uniform sacrifice of inclination to the opinion of 
duty and to a deference for what appeared to be your de- 
sire. I constantly hoped that it would have been much 
earlier in my power, consistently with motives which I was 
not at liberty to disregard, to return to that retirement from 
which I had been reluctantly drawn. The strength of my 
inclination to do this, previous to the last election, had 
even led to the preparation of an address to declare it to 
you; but mature reflection on the then perplexed and criti- 
cal posture of our affairs with foreign nations, and the 
unanimous advice of persons entitled to my confidence, 
impelled me to abandon the idea. 

I rejoice that the state of your concerns, external as well 
as internal, no longer renders the pursuit of inclination in- 
compatible with the sentiment of duty or propriety, and am 
^persuaded, whatever partiality may be retained for my 
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0Mrrioet, thai, im Ihe pramil cueomstaiioai of o«r oonokiyy 
yoa will not diBap{«ove my determination to letire. 

The imprawiona with which I first undertook the aidii* 
008 irast were explained os the proper ooeaMii. In tho 
difldiaige of this trnat, I will only aay that I hare, with 
good intentions, contributed toward the organisation and 
administration of the goyemmeat the beat exertioDB of 
which a rery fallible judgment was capable. Not oncoii- 
scions in the ontset of the inferiority of my qualifloationfli 
experience in my own eyes, perhaps still more in the eyea 
of others, has strengthened the motives to diffidence of my- 
self; and erery day the increasing weight of years admcm- 
ishes me. more and more that the shade of retirement is aa 
necessary to me as it will be welcome. Satisfied that if any 
eiroumstances bare giyen peculiar value to my services^ 
they were temporary, I have the consolation to believe 
Ijiat, while choice and prudence invite me to quit tho 
political scene, patriotism does not forbid it. 

In looking forward to the moment which is intended to 
terminate the career of my public life» my feelings do nd 
permit me to suspend the deep acknowledgment of that 
debt of gratitude which I owe to my beloved country for 
the many honcws it has confened upon me; still more for 
the stead&st confidence with which it has supported me; 
and for the opportunities I have thence enjoyed of mani« 
festing my inviolable attachment, by services faithful and 
persevering, though in usefulness unequal to my zeal. If 
benefits have resulted to our country from these serviceSi 
let it always be remembered to your praise, and as an in- 
structive example in our annals, that under circumstances 
in which the passions, agitated in every direction, were lia- 
ble to mislead, anud appearances sometimes dubiou% vicissi- 
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tudeg of fortane often diBcoaraging, in riioatioiui in which 
not infrequently want of saccess has counteDanced the 
spirit of criticism, the constancy of your support was the 
essential prop of the efforts, and a guarantee of the plans 
by which they were effected. Profoundly penetrated with 
this idea, I shall carry it with me to my grave, as a strong 
incitement to unceasing vows that heaven may continue to 
you the choicest tokens of its beneficence; that your union 
and brotherly affection may be perpetual; that the free Con- 
stitution, which is the work of your hands, may be sacredly 
maintained; that its administration in every department may 
be stamped with wisdom and virtue; that, in fine, the hap- 
piness of the people of these States, under the auspices of 
liberty, may be made complete by so careful a preservation 
and so prudent a use of this blessing as will acquire to them 
the glory of recommendiDg it to the applause, the affection, 
and adoption of every nation which is yet a stranger to it. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. But a solicitude for your 
welfare, which cannot end but with my life, and the appre- 
hension of danger, natural to that solicitude, urge me, on 
an occasion like the present, to offer to your solemn con- 
templation, and to recommend to your frequent review, 
some sentiments which are the result of much reflection, 
of no inconsiderable observation, and which appear to me 
all-important to the permanency of your felicity as a peo- 
ple. These will be offered to you with the more freedom, 
as you can only see in them the disinterested warnings of 
. a parting friend, who can possibly have no personal motive 
to bias his counsel. Nor can I forget, as an encouragement 
to it, your indulgent reception of my sentiments on a former 
and not dissimilar occasion. 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty with every ligament 
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0f your heafl[i^ wo leoommendation of mine to 
fortify or ccmflrm the attachment 

The unity of goyemment which cooetitates yon one pee* 
pie 18 also now dear to yon. It is justly so, for it is a maia 
pillar in the edifice of year real independence, the soppoit 
of your tranquillity at home, your peace abroad; of yon? 
safety, of your prosperity; of that yery liberty which you 
80 highly priae. But as it 18 easy to foresee that, from dif- 
ferent causes and from different quarters, much pains will 
be taken, many artifices employed, to weaken in your minda 
the conviction of this truth; as this is the pmnt in your 
political fortress against which the batteries of internal 
and external enemies will be most constantly and actively 
(though often covertly and insidiously) directed, it is of 
infinite moment that you should properly estimate the im- 
mense value of your national union to your collective and 
individual happiness; that you should cherish a cordial, 
habitual, and immovable attachment to it; accustoming 
yourselves to think and speak of it as of the palladium 
of your political safety and prosperity; watching for its 
preservation with jealous anxiety; discountenancing what- 
ever may suggest even a suspicion that it can in any event 
be abandoned; and indignantly frowning upon the first' 
dawning of every attempt to alienate any portion of our 
country from the rest, or to enfeeble the sacred ties which 
now link together the various parts. 

For this you have every inducement of sympathy and 
interest. Citizens, by birth or choice, of a common coun- 
try, that country has a right to concentrate your affections. 
The name of American, which belongs to you in your na- 
tional capacity, must always exalt the just pride of patriot- 
ism more than any appellation derived from local discrimi- 
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nations. With dight shades of di£Eerence, you have the 
same religion^ manners, habits, and political principles. 
Yon have in a common canse fought and triumphed to- 
gether; the independence and liberty you possess are the 
work of joint counsels, and joint efforts of common dangers, 
sufferings, and successes. 

But these considerations, however powerfully they ad- 
dress themselves to your sensibility, are greatiy outweighed 
by those which apply more immediately to your interest. 
Here every portion of our country finds the most command- 
ing motives for carefully guarding and preserving the union 
of the whole. 

The North, in an unrestrained intercourse with the South, 
protected by the equal laws of a common government, finds 
in the productions of the latter great additional resources of 
maritime and commercial enterprise and precious materials 
of manufacturing industry. The South, in the same inter- 
course, benefiting by the agency of the North, sees its agri- 
culture grow and its commerce expand. Turning partly 
into its own channels the seamen of the North, it finds its 
particular navigation invigorated; and, while it contributes, 
in different ways, to nourish and increase the general mass 
of the national navigation, it looics forward to the protection 
of a maritime strength, to which itself is unequally adapted. 
The East, in a like intercourse with the West, already finds, 
and, in the progressive improvement of interior communica- 
tions by land and water, will more and more find a valuable 
vent for the commodities which it brings from abroad, or 
manufactures at home. The West derives from the East 
supplies requisite to its growth and comfort, and, what is 
perhaps of still greater consequence, it must of necessity 
owe the secure enjoyment of indispensable outiets for its 
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own productions to the weight, influence, and the future 
maritime strength of the Atlantic side of the Union, di- 
rected by an indissoluble community of interest as one 
nation. Any other tenure by which the West can hold 
this essential advantage, whether derived from its own 
separate strength, or from an apostate and unnatural 
connection with any foreign power, must be intrinsically 
precarious. 

While, then, every part of our country thus feels an 
immediate and particular interest in union, all the parts 
combined cannot fail to find in the united mass of means 
and eflEorts greater strength, greater resource, proportion- 
ably greater security from external danger, a less frequent 
interruption of their peace by foreign nations; and, what 
is of inestimable value, they must derive from union an 
exemption from those broils and wars between themselves, 
which so frequently afflict neighboring countries not tied 
together by the same governments, which their own rival 
ships alone would be sufficient to produce, but which op- 
posite foreign alliances, attachments, and intrigues would 
stimulate and imbitter. Hence, likewise, they will avoid 
the necessity of those overgrown military establishments 
which, under any form of government, are inauspicious to 
liberty, and which are to be regarded as particularly hostile 
to republican liberty. In this sense it is that your union 
ought to be considered as a main prop of your liberty, and 
that the love of the one ought to endear to you the preser- 
vation of the other. 

These considerations speak a persuasive language to 
every reflecting and virtuous mind, and exhibit the con- 
tinuance of the Union as a primary object of patriotic de- 
sire. Is there a doubt whether a common government can 
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embraoe 0d kige a flphere? Let ezperieooe wcltre it To 
fisten to mere speculation in ench a caae wwe oriminaL 
We are anthorized to hope that a proper oiganiaation of 
the whole with the auxiliary agency of goyemments for die 
respective snbdiyisionsi will afford a happy issne to the ez* 
periment It is well worth a fair and fnll experiment 
With such powerful and obvious motives to union, affeot- 
ing all parts of our country, while experience shall not have 
demonstrated its impracticability, there will idways be rea- 
son to distrust the patriotism of those who in any quarter 
may endeavoB to weaken its bands. 

In contemplating the causes which may disturb our 
Union, it occurs as matter of serious concern that any 
ground should have been furnished for characteriidng par- 
ties by geographical discriminations. Northern and South- 
em, Atlantic and Western; whence designing men may en* 
deavor to excite a belief that there is a real difference of 
local interests and views. One of the expedients of party 
to acquire influence within particular districts is to misrep- 
resent the opinions and aims of other districts. Tou cannot 
shield yourselves too much against the jealousies and heart- 
burnings which spring from these misrepresentations; they 
tend to render alien to each other those who ought to be 
bound together by fraternal affection. The inhabitants of 
our Western country have lately had a useful lesson <« this 
head; they have seen, in the negotiation by the ExeoutiTey 
and in the unanimous ratification by the Senate, of the 
treaty with Spain, and in the universal satisfaction at that 
event, throughout the United States, a decisive proof how 
unfounded were the suspicions propagated among them of a 
policy in the general government and in the Atlantic States 
unfriendly to their interests in regard to the Mississippi; 
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they have been witnesses to the formation of two treatiiii 
that with Great Britain, and that with Spain, which secnre 
to them everything they oould desire, in respect to onr for- 
eign relations, toward confirming their prosperity. Will it 
not be their wisdom to rely for the preservation of these 
advantages on the Union by which they were procured? 
Will they not henceforth be deaf to those advisers, if such 
there are, who would sever them from their brethren and 
connect them with aliens? 

To the efficacy and permanency of your Union, a govern- 
ment for the whole is indispensable. No alliance, however 
strict, between the parts can be an adequate substitute; they 
must inevitably experience the infractions and interruptions 
which all alliances in all times have experienced. Sensible 
of this momentous truth, you have improved upon your first 
essay, by the adoption of a constitution of government bet- 
ter calculated than your former for an intimate union, and 
for the efficacious management of your common concerns. 
This government, the oflEspring of our own choice, uninflu- 
enced and unawed, adopted upon full investigation and ma 
ture deliberation, coinpletely free in its principles, in the dis- 
tribution of its powers, uniting security with energy, and 
containing within itself a provision for its own amendment, 
has a just claim to your confidence and your support. Be- 
spect for its authority, compliance with its laws, acqui- 
escence in its measures, are duties enjoined by the funda- 
mental maxims of true liberty. The basis of our political 
systems is the right of the people to make and to alter their 
constitutions of government. But the Constitution which at 
any time exists, till changed by an explicit and authentic act 
of the whole people, is sacredly obligatory upon all. The 
very idea of the power and the right of the people to estab- 
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lish gov«rament preeappoBes the duty €§ every individual 
to obey the established governmenl 

AH obstmctioDS to the execution of the laws, all eom- 
binations and associations, under whatever plausible char- 
acter, with the real design to direct, control, counteract, or 
awe the regular deliberation and action of the constituted 
authoritieB, are destructive of this fundamental principle, 
and of fatal tendency. They serve to organize faction, to 
give it an artificial and extraordinary force; to put in the 
place of the delegated will of the nation the will of a party, 
often a small but artful and enterprising minority of the 
communis; and, according to the alternate triumphs of 
different parties, to make the public administration the 
mirror of the ill-concerted and incongruous projects of 
faction, rather than the organ of consistent and wholesome 
plans digested by common counsels and modified by mutual 
interests. 

However combinations or associations of the above de* 
scription may now and then answer popular ends, they are 
likely, in the course of time and things, to become potent 
engines by which cunning, ambitious, and unprincipled 
men will be enabled to subvert the power of the people 
and to lienrp for themselves the reins of government, de- 
stroying afterward the very engines which have lifted them 
to unjust dominion* 

Toward thj preservation of your government, and the 
permanency of your present happy state, it is requisite, not 
OBitf that you steadily discountenance irregular oppositions 
to its acknowledged authority, but also that you resist with 
eare the spirit of innovation upon its principles, however 
specious tbe pretexts. One method of assault may be to 
efiect, in the forms of die Constitution, alterations which 
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will impair the energy of the system, and thus to nndermine 
what cannot be directly overthrown. In all the changes to 
which yon may be invited, remember that time and habit 
are at least as necessary to fix the true character of govern- 
ments as of other human institutions; that experience is the 
surest standard by which to test the real tendency of the 
existing constitution of a country; that facility in changes, 
upon the credit of mere hypothesis and opinion, exposes to 
perpetual change, from the endless variety of hypothesis 
and opinion; and remember, especially, that for the efficient 
management of your common interests, in a country so ex- 
tensive as ours, a government of as much vigor as is con- 
sistent with the perfect security of liberty is indispensable. 
Liberty itself will find in such a government, with powers 
properly distributed and adjusted, its surest guardian. It 
is, indeed, little else than a name, where the government is 
too feeble to withstand the enterprises of faction, to confine 
each member of the society within the limits prescribed by 
the laws, and to maintain all in the secure and tranquil 
enjoyment of the rights of person and property. 

I have already intimated to you the danger of parties in 
the State, with particular reference to the founding of them 
on geographical discriminations. Let me now take a more 
comprehensive view, and warn you in the most solemn 
manner against the baneful effects of the spirit of party 
generally. 

This spirit, unfortunately, is inseparable from our na- 
ture, having its root in the strongest passions of the human 
mind. It exists under different shapes in all governments, 
more or less stifled, controlled, or repressed; but, in those 
of the popular form, it is seen in its greatest rankness, and 
10 truly their worst enemy. 
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The alternate domination of one faction otot another, 
sharpened by the spirit of reyenge, natural to party dissen*- 
fiion, which in different ages and ooantries has perpetrated 
the most horrid enormities, is itself a frightful despotism. 
But this leads at length to a more formal and permanent 
despotism. The disorders and miseries which result grad- 
ually incline the minds of men to seek security and repose 
in the absolute power of an indiyidual; and sooner or later 
the chief of some prevailing faction, more able or more for* 
tunate than his competitors, turns this disposition to the pur« 
pose of his own elevation, on the ruins of public liberty. 

Without looking forward to an extremity of this kind 
(which, neverthdees, oi^ht not to be entirely out of sight), 
the common and continual mischiefs of the spirit of party 
are sufficient to make it the interest and duty of a wise 
people to discourage and restrain it. 

It serves always to distract the public councils and en- 
feeble the public administration. It agitates the community 
with ill-founded jealousies and false alarms, kindles the ani- 
mosity of one part against another, foments occasionally riot 
and insurrection. It opens the door to foreign influence and 
corruption, which finds a facilitated access to the govern- 
ment itself through the channels of party passions. Thus 
the policy and the will of one country are subjected to the 
policy and will of another. 

There is an opinion that parties in free countries are 
useful checks upon the administration of the government 
and serve to keep alive the spirit of liberty. This within 
certain limits is probably true; and in governments d 
a monarchical cast, patriotism may look with indulgence, 
if not with &vor, upon the spirit of party. But in those of 
the popular character, in governments purely deotive, it is 
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a sinrit not to be encouraged. From their imtDTal tendency, 
it is certain there will always be enough of that spirit for 
every salatary purpose. And there being constant danger 
of excess, the effort ought to be by force of public opinion, 
to mitigate and assuage it A fire not to be quenched, it 
demands a uniform vigilance to prevent its bursting into a 
flame, lest, instead of warming, it should consume. 

It is important, likewise, that the habits of thinking in a 
free country should inspire caution in those intrusted with 
its administration, to confine themselves within their respec* 
tive constitutional spheres, avoiding in the exercise of the 
powers of one department to encroach upon another. The 
spirit of encroachment tends to consolidate the powers of 
all the departments in one, and thus to create, whatever 
the form of government, a real despotism. A just estimate 
of that love of power, and pronenesa to abuse it, which pre* 
dominates in the human heart, is sufficient to satisfy us of 
the truth of this position. The necessity of reciprocal 
checks in the exercise, of political power, by dividing and 
distributing it into different depositaries, and constituting 
each the guardian of the public weal against invasions by 
the others, has been evinced by experiments ancient and 
modern; some of them in our country and under our own 
eyes. To preserve them must be as necessary as to insti* 
tute them. If , in the opinion of the people, the distribu- 
tion or modification of the constitutional powers be in any 
particular wrong, let it be corrected by an amendment in 
the way which the Constitution designates. But let there 
be no change by usurpation; tot though this, in one in* 
stance, may be the instrument of good, it is the customary 
weapon by which free governments are destroyed. The 
precedent must always greatly overbalance in permanent 
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evil any partial or transient benefit which the use can at 
any time yield. 

Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political 
prosperity, religion and morality are indispensable supports. 
In vain would that man claim the tribute of patriotism, who 
should labor to subvert these great pillars of human happi- 
ness, these firmest props of the duties of men and citizens. 
The mere politician, equally with the pious man, ought to 
respect and to cherish them. A volume could not trace all 
their connections with private and public felicity. Let it 
simply be asked: Where is the security for property, for 
reputation, for life, if the sense of religious obligation de- 
sert the oaths which are the instruments of investigation 
in courts of justice ? And let us with caution indulge the 
supposition that morality can be maintained without re- 
ligion. Whatever may be conceded to the infiuence of 
refined education on minds of peculiar structure, reason 
and experience both forbid us to expect that national 
morality can prevail in exclusion of religious principle. 

It is substantially true that virtue or morality is a nec- 
essary spring of popular government. The rule, indeed, 
extends with more or less force to every species of free 
government. Who that is a sincere friend to it can look 
with indifference upon attempts to shake the foundation of 
the fabric? 

Promote, theui as an object of primary importance, in- 
stitutions for the general diffusion of knowledge. In pro- 
portion as the structure of a government gives force to 
public opinion, it is essential that public opinion should 
be enlightened. 

As a very important source of strength and security, 
cherish public credit One method of preserving it is to 
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use it 80 sparingly as possible, ayoiding oooasions of ez« 
pense by oultiyating peace, but remembering also that 
timely disbursements to prepare for danger frequently 
prevent much greater disbuzaemtats to repel it, ayoiding 
likewise the accumulation of debt, not only by shunning 
occasions of expense, but by vigorous exertion in time of 
peace to discharge the debte which unavoidable wars may 
have occasioned, not ungenerously throwing upon posterity 
the burden which we ourselves ought to bear. The exeon* 
tion of these maxims belongs to your representatives, baft 
it is necessary that public opinion should co-operate. To 
facilitate to them the performance of their duty, it is es- 
sential that you should practically bear in mind that toward 
the payment of debts there must be revenue; that to have 
revenue there must be taxes; that no taxes can be devised 
which are not more or less inconvenient and unpleasant; 
that the intrinsic embarrassment, inseparable from the se* 
lection of the proper objects (which is always a choice of 
difficulties), ought to be a decisive motive for a candid con- 
struction of the conduct of the government in making it, 
and for a spirit of acquiescence in the measures for obtain- 
ing revenue, which the public exigencies may at any time 
dictate. 

Observe good faith and justice toward all nations; cul- 
tivate peace and harmony with all. Beligion and morality 
enjoin this conduct; and can it be that good policy does 
not equally enjoin it ? It will be worthy of a free, enlight- 
ened, and, at no distant period, a great nation, to give to 
mankind the magnanimous and too novel example of a 
people always guided by an exalted justice and benevo- 
lence. Who can doubt that, in the course ot time and 
J ttingSi the fruits of such a plan would richly lepay anj 
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temporary advantages which might be lost by a steady 
adherence to it ? Can it be that Providence has not 
connected the permanent felicity of a nation with its vir- 
tue? The experiment, at least, is recommended by every 
sentiment which ennobles human nature. Alas I is it ren- 
dered impossible by its vices? 

In the execution of such a plan, nothing is more essen- 
tial than that permanent, inveterate antipatliies against par 
tioular nations, and passionate attachments for others, should 
be excluded; and that, in place of them, just and amicable 
feelings toward all should be cultivated. The nation which 
indulges toward another a habitual hatred or a habitual fond- 
ness is in some degree a slave. It is a slave to its animosity 
or to its affection, either of which is sufficient to lead it 
astray from its duty and its interest. Antipathy in one 
nation against another disposes each more readily to o£Eer 
insult and injury, to lay hold of slight causes of umbrage, 
and to be haughty and intractable, when accidental or tri 
fling occasions of dispute occur. Hence, frequent colli- 
sions, obstinate, envenomed, and bloody contests. The 
nation, prompted by ill-will and resentment, sometimes 
impels to war the government, contrary to the best cal- 
culations of policy. The government sometimes par 
ticipates in the national propensity, and adopts through 
passion what reason would ireject; at other times it makes 
the animosity of the nation subservient to projects of hos- 
tility instigated by pride; ambition, and other sinister and 
pernicious motives. The peace often, sometimes perhaps 
the liberty, of nations, has been the victim. 

So, likewise, a passionate attachment of one nation for 
another produces a variety of evils. Sympathy for the 
favorite nationi facilitating the illusion of an imaginary 
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eommon inteiMl in cases where no real common interest 
exists, and infnsing into one the enmities of the other, 
betrays the former into a participation in the quarrels and 
wars of the latter without adequate inducement or justified* 
tion. It leads also to concessions to the favorite nation of 
privileges denied to others which is apt dou>>ly to injure the 
nation making the concessions: \)y unnecessarily parting with 
what ought to have been retained, and by exciting jealousy, 
ill-will, and a disposition to retaliate, in the parties from 
whom equal privileges are withheld. And it gives to am- 
bitious, corrupted, or deluded citiflens (who devote them- 
selves to the favorite nation) facility to betray or sacrifice 
the interests of their own country, without odium, some- 
times even with popularity; gilding, with the appearance 
of a virtuous sense of obligation, a commendable deference 
for public opinion, or a laudable zeal for public good, the 
base or foolish compliances of ambition, corruption, or 
infatuation. 

As avenues to foreign influence in innumerable ways, 
such attachments are particularly alarming to the truly 
enlightened and independent patriot. How many oppor- 
tunities do they afford to tamper with domestic factions, 
to practice the arts of seduction, to mislead public opinion, 
to influence or awe the public councils? Such an attach- 
ment of a small or weak toward a great and powerful nation 
dooms the former to be the satellite of the latter. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence (I con- 
jure you to believe me, fellow-citizens) the jealousy of a 
free people ought to be constantly awake, since history and 
experience prove that foreign influence is one of the most 
baneful foes of republican government. But that jealousy 
to be useful must be impartial; else it becomes the instru* 
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ment of the very inflaence to be ayoided, instead of a de- 

feace against it. Excessive partiality for one foreign nation 
and excessive dislike of another cause those whom they 
actuate to see danger only on one side, and serve to veil 
and even second the arts of influence on the other. Beal 
patriots who may resist the intrigues of the favorite are 
liable to become suspected and odious, while its tools and 
dupes usurp the applause and confidence of the people, to 
surrender their interests. 

The great rule of conduct for us in regard to foreign 
nations is in extending our commercial relations, to have 
with them as little political connection as possible. So far 
as we have already formed engagements, let them be ful- 
filled with perfect good faith. Here let us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests which to us have 
none, or a very remote relation. Hence she must be en- 
gaged in frequent controversies, the causes of which are 
essentially foreign to our concerns. Hence, therefore, it 
must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves by artificial 
ties in the ordinary vicissitudes of her politics, or the 
ordinary combinations and collisions of her friendships 
or enmities. 

Our detached and distant situation invites and enables 
us to pursue a diflEerent course. If we remain one people 
under an efficient government, the period is not far o£E 
when we may defy material injury from external annoy- 
ance; when we may take such an attitude as will cause the 
neutrality we may at any time resolve upon to be scrupu- 
lously respected; when belligerent nations, under the im- 
possibility of making acquisitions upon us, will not lightly 
hazard the giving us provocation; when we may choose 
peace or war, as our interest, guided by justice^ shall counsel. 
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Yfbj for^o the advantages of so peculiar a situation r 
Why quit our own to stand upon foreign ground? Why, 
by interweaving our destiny with that of any part of Europe, 
entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of European 
ambition, rivalship, interest, humor or caprice 7 

It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliances 
with any portion of the foreign world; so far, I mean, as we 
are now at liberty to do it; for let me not be understood as 
capable of patronising infidelity to existing engagements. 
I hold the maxim no less applicable to public than to 
private affairs, that honesty is always the best policy. I 
repeat it, therefore, let those engagements be observed in 
their genuine sense. But, in my opinion, it is unnecessary 
and would be unwise to extend them. 

Taking care always to keep ourselves by suitable estab- 
lishments on a respectable defensive posture, we may safely 
trust to temporary alliances for extraordinary emergencies. 

Harmony, liberal intercourse with all nations, are recom* 
mended by policy, humanity, and interest. But even our 
commercial policy should hold an equal and impartial 
hand; neither seeking nor granting exclusive favors or 
preferences; consulting the natural course of things; dif* 
fusing and diversifying by gentle means the streams of 
commerce, but forcing nothing; establishing (with powers 
so disposed, in order to give trade a stable course, to define 
the rights of our merchants, and to enable the government 
to support them) conventional rules of intercourse, the best 
that present circumstances and mutual opinion will permit, 
but temporary, and liable to be from time to time aban- 
doned or varied, as experience and circumstances shall 
dictate; constantly keeping in view that it is folly in one 
nation to look for disinterested favors from another; that 
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it mnet pay witb a portion of its independenee for whatever 
it may accept under that character; that, by such accept- 
ance, it may place itself in the condition of having given 
equivalents for nominal favors, and yet oi being reproached 
with ingratitude for not giving more. There can be no 
greater error than to expect or calculate upon real favors 
from nation to nation. It is an illusion, which experience 
must cure, which a just pride ought to discard. 

In offering to you, my countrymen, these counsels of an 
old and affectionate friend, 1 dare not hope they will make 
the strong and lasting impression I could wish; that they 
will control the usual current of the passions, or prevent 
our nation from running the course which has hitherto 
marked the destiny of nations. But, if I may even flatter 
myself that they may be productive of some partial benefit, 
some occasional good; that they may now and then recur 
to moderate the fury of party spirit, to warn against the 
mischiefs of foreign intrigue, to guard against the impos* 
tures of pretended patriotism; this hope will be a full 
recompense for the solicitude for your welfare, by which 
they have been dictated. 

How far in the discharge of my official duties I have 
been guided by the principles which have been delineated, 
the public records and other evidences of my conduct must 
witness to you and to the world. To myself, the assurance 
of my own conscience is, that I have at least believed my- 
self to be guided by them. 

In relation to the still subsisting war in Europe, my 
proclamation of the twenty-second of April, 1798, is the 
index of my plan. Sanctioned by your approving voice, 
and by that of your representatives in both Houses of Oon- 
gfessy the spirit of that measure has continually governed 
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me, uninflaenoed by any attempts to detw or divert me 
from it. 

After deliberate examination, with the aid of the best 
lights I could obtain, I was well satisfied that our country, 
imder all the circumstances of the case, had a right to take, 
and was bound in duty and interest to take, a neutral posi- 
tion. Having taken it, I determined, as far as should de- 
pend upon me, to maintain it, with moderation, persever- 
ance, and firmness. 

The considerations which respect the right to hold this 
conduct, it is not necessary on this occasion to detail. I 
will only observe that, according to my understanding of 
the matter, that right, so far from being denied by any of 
the belligerent powers, has been virtually admitted by all. 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct may be inferred, 
without anything more, from the obligation which justice 
and humanity impose on every nation, in cases in which it 
is free to act, to maintain inviolate the relations of peace 
and amity toward other nations. 

The inducements of interest for observing that conduct 
will best be referred to your own reflections and experi- 
ence. With me a predominant motive has been to endeavor 
to gain time to our country to settle and mature its yet 
recent institutions, and to progress without interruption to 
that degree of strength and consistency which is necessary 
to give it, humanly speaking, the command of its own 
fortunes. 

Though, in reviewing the incidents of my administra- 
tion, I am unconscious of intentional error, I am neverthe- 
less too sensible of my defects not to think it probable that 
I may have committed many errors. Whatever they may 
' be, I fervently beseech the Almighty to avert or mitigate ^ 
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the erils to wUeh tiiey maj tend. I riuA also cany with 
me the hope that my country will never cease to view them 
with indulgence; and that, after forty-five yean of my life 
dedicated to its service with an upright seal, the faults of 
incompetent abilities will be consigned to oblivion, as my* 
self must soon be to the mansions of rest. 

Belying on its kindness in this as in other things, and 
actuated by that fervent love toward it, which b so natural 
to a man who views in it the native soil of himself and his 
progenitors for several generations, I anticipate with pleas- 
ing expectation that retreat in which I promise myself to 
realise, without alloy, the sweet enjoyment of partaking, 
in the midst of my fellow-citizens, the benign influence 
of good laws under a free government, the ever-favorite 
object of my heart, and the happy reward, as I trust, of 
our mutual cares, labors, and dangers* 
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JOHN ADAMS was bom in 1786 in that part of the township of Bnintree In 
Massachusetts, which, on a subsequent diyision, was called Quini^. After 
graduating at Harvard College in 1766, he was admitted to practice at the bar, 
and graduallj acquired so much distinction both as a lawyer and a patriot that 
the office of Adyocate-General in the Admiralty Court was offered to him bj the 
Boyal Goyemor. His first conspicuous, interference in political affairs was at a 
meeting held in Braintree in 1766 to oppose the Stamp Act. Fiye years later he 
defended some British soldiers who were tried in Boston on a charge of murder, 
and he obtained ayerdict of acquittal without lessening his popularity.- In 1774 
he was one of the delegates of Massachusetts to the Continental Congress, and 
thenceforth he was one of the most energetic leaders of that body. He was a 
member of the committee which framed the Declaration of Independence and 
one of the most powerful adyocates of its adoption. It was he who in the pre- 
vious year (1776) had proposed the appointment of George Washington as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Colonial forces. In 1777 he, with three other members, 
was appointed a commissioner to France, but after remaining in Paris aboht a 
year and a half he was recalled in consequence of a disagreement with Frank- 
Nn. Toward the end of 1779 Adams was charged with two commissions, one 
•8 a plenipotentiary to treat for peace, the other empowering him to con- 
elude a commercial treaty with Great Britain. In Holland he succeeded in 
negotiating a loan, and he persuaded that country to enter into a commercial 
treaty with the United States and to join the association known as the ''League 
of Neutrals." In 1786 he was appointed a Minister to the Court of St James's, 
and he remained in England until the close of 1787. Soon afterward, when the 
goyemment established by the new Federal Constitution went into operation, he 
was chosoL' • .e-President, and upon Washington's refusal to accept a nomina- 
tion for a third term of the chief magistracy, Adams became President. Owing 
to the division in the Federalist ranks caused by Hamilton's opposition* to Ad- 
ams, the latter was not re-elected. On March 4, 1801, he retired to private 
Ufe, never again appearing upon any public occasion, except as a member of 
tiie convention called for the purpose of revising the State Constitution of Mas- 
sachusetts. He died on the 4th of July, 1836, his rival and friend Jefferaom 
baying, by a singular coinddenoe, expired a few hours earlier on the same day. 

(47) 
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INAUGURAL ADDRESS 

MARCH 4.1197 

WHEN it was first peroeiyed, in early times, that no 
middle course for America remained, between 
nnlimited submission to a foreign legislature 
and a total independence of its claims, men of reflection 
were less apprehensive of danger from the formidable 
powers of fleets and armies they must determine to resist, 
than from those contests and dissensions which would cer* 
tainly arise concerning the forms of government to be insti- 
tuted over the whole and over the parts of this extensive 
country. Belying, however, on the purity of their inten- 
tions, the justice of their cause, and the integrity and intel- 
ligence of the people, under an overruling Providence, 
which had so signally protected this country from the first, 
the representatives of this nation, then consisting of little 
more than half its present nnmbers, not only broke to 
pieces the chains which were forging, and the rod of iron 
that was lifted up, but frankly cut asunder the ties which 
had bound them, and launched into an ocean of uncertainty. 
The zeal and ardor of the people during the Bevolution- 
ary War, supplying the place of government, commanded 
a degree of order, sufficient, at least, for the temporary 
preservation of society. The confederation, which was 
early felt to be necessary, was prepared from the models 
of the Bavarian and Helvetic confederacies, the only ezam« 
pies which remain, with any detail and precision, in history, 
and certainly the only ones which the people at laige had 
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ever considered. But, refleotixig on the striking diflerenoe, 
in 8o many partionlars, between this conntiy and those 
where a courier may go from the seat of goyemment to the 
frontier in a single day, it was then certainly foreseen by 
some who assisted m Congress at the formation of it, that 
it coald not be durable. 

Negligence of its regulations^ inattention to its recom- 
mendations, if not disobedience to its authority, not only in 
indiyiduals but in States, soon appeared with their melan- 
choly consequences — ^univereal languor, jealousies, rivalries 
of States, decline of nayigation and' commerce, discourage- 
ment of necessary manufactures, universal fall in the value 
of lands and their produce, contempt of public and private 
faith, loss of consideration and credit with foreign nations; 
and, at length, in discontents, animosities, combinations, 
partial conventions, and insurrection, threatening some 
great national calamity. 

In this dangerous crisis, the people of America were not 
abandoned by their usual good sense, presence of mind, 
resolution, or integrity. Measures were pursued to concert 
a plan to form a more perfect union, establish justice, in- 
sure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defence, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty. The public disquisitions, discussions, and delibera- 
tions issued in the present happy constitution of govern- 
ment. 

Employed in the service of my country abroad during 
the whole course of these transactions, I first saw the Con- 
stitution of the United States in a foreign country. Irri- 
tated by no literary altercation, animated by no public de- 
bate, heated by no party animosity, I read it with great 

satisfaction, as the result of good heads, prompted by good 
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hearts; as an experiment better adapted to the genius, char- 
acter, situation, and relations of this nation and country 
than any which had ever been proposed or suggested. In 
its general principles and great outlines, it was conformable 
to such a system of government as I had ever most es- 
teemed, and in some States, my own native State in par- 
ticular, had contributed to establish. Claiming a right of 
suffrage common with my fellow-citizens in the adoption 
or rejection of a constitution, which was to rule me and my 
posterity, as well as them and theirs, I did not hesitate to 
express my approbation of it on all occasions, in public and 
in private. It was not then, nor has been since, any objec- 
tion to it^ in my mind, that the Executive and Senate were 
not more permanent. Nor have I entertained a thought of 
promoting any alteration in it, but such as the people them- 
selves, in the course of their experience, should see and feel 
to be necessary or expedient, and by their representatives in 
Congress and the State legislature, according to the Consti- 
tution itself, adopt and ordain. 

Returning to the bosom of my country, after a painful 
separation from it for ten years, I had the honor to be 
elected to a station under the new order of things; and I 
have repeatedly laid myself under the most serious obliga- 
tions to support the Constitution. The operation of it has 
equalled the most sanguine expectations of its friends; and 
from a habitual attention to it, satisfaction in its adminis- 
tration, and delight in its e£Eects upon the peace, order, 
prosperity, and happiness of the nation, I have acquired a 
habitual attachment to it, and veneration for it. 

What other form of government, indeed, can so well 
deserve oar esteem and love? 

There may be little solidity in an ancient idea that con- 
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gregations of men into cities and nations are ihe moal 
pleasing objects in the sight of superior intelligences; bat 
this is very certain, that to a benevolent human mind there 
can be no spectacle presented by any nation more pleasing, 
more noble, majestic, or august, than an assembly like that 
which has so often been seen in this and the other Chamber 
of Congress — of a government in which the executive au- 
thority, as well as that of all the branches of the legislatniey 
are exercised by citizens selected at regular periods by their 
neighbors, to make and execute laws for the general good. 
Can anything essential, anything more than mere ornament 
and decoration be added to this by robes or diamonds? 
Can authority be more amiable or respectable when it de- 
scends from accident or institutions established in remote 
antiquity than when it springs fresh from the hearts and 
judgments of an honest and eDlightened people? For it is 
the people that are represented; it is their power and maj- 
esty that is reflected, and only for their good, in every 
legitimate government, under whatever form it may appear. 
The existence of such a government as ours for any length 
of time is a full proof of a general dissemination of knowledge 
and virtue throughout the whole body of the people. And 
what object of consideration more pleasing than this can be 
presented to the human mind? If natural pride is ever 
justifiable or excusable, it is when it springs, not from 
power or riches, grandeur or glory, but from conviction 
of BBtiaiial innocence, information, and benevolence. 

In the midst of these pleasing ideas, we should be un* 
faithful to ourselves if we should ever lose sight of the 
danger to our liberties — ^if anything partial or extraneoui 
should infect the purity of our free, fair, virtueus, and in* 
dependent elections. If an election is to be determined by 
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a majority of a single vote, and that can be procured by a 
party through artifice or corruption, the government may 
be the choice of a party, for its own ends, not of the nation 
for the national good. If that solitary suffrage can be ob- 
tained by foreign nations by flattery or menaces, by fraud 
or violence, by terror, intrigue, or venality, the government 
may not be the choice of the American people, but of for- 
eign nations. It may be foreign nations who govern us, 
and not we, the people, who govern ourselves; and candid 
men will acknowledge that, in such cases, choice would 
have little advantage to boast of over lot or chance. 

Such is the amiable and interesting system of govern* 
ment (and such are some of the abuses to which it may be 
exposed) which the people of America have exhibited to the 
admiration and anxiety of the wise and virtuous of all na- 
tions for eight years, under the administration of a citizen, 
who, by a long course of great actions, regulated by pru- 
dence, justice, temperance, and fortitude, conducting a peo- 
ple inspired with the same virtues, and animated with the 
same ardent patriotism and love of liberty, to independence 
and peace, to increasing wealth and unexampled prosperity, 
has merited the gratitude of his fellow-citizens, commanded 
the highest praises of foreign nations, and secured immortal 
glory with posterity. 

In that retirement, which is his voluntary choice, may he 
long live to enjoy the delicious recollection of his services 
—the gratitude of mankind; the happy fruits of them to 
himself and the world, which are daily increasing, and that 
splendid prospect of the future fortunes of his country, 
which is opening from year to year. His name may be 
still a rampart and the knowledge that he lives a bulwark 
against all open or secret encQiies of his country's peace. 
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This example has been recommended to the imitation of 
his saccessors, by both Houses of Congress, and by the voice 
of the Legislatures and the people, throughout the nation. 

On this subject it might become me better to be silent, 
or to speak with diffidence; but as something may be ex- 
pected, the occasion, I hope, will be admitted as an apology, 
if I venture to say, that if a preference upon principle, of a 
free republican government, formed upon long and serious 
reflection, aft^ a diligent and impartial inquiry after truth; 
if an attachment to the Constitution of the United States, 
and a conscientious determination to support it, until it 
shall be altered by the judgments and wishes of the peo- 
ple, expressed in the mode prescribed in it; if a respectful 
attention to the Constitution of the individual States, and 
a constant caution and delicacy toward the State govern* 
ments; if an equal and impartial regard to the rights, inter- 
ests, honor, and happiness of all the States in the Union, 
without preference or regard to a northern or southern, 
eastern or western position, their various political opinions 
on essential points, or their personal attachments; if a love 
of virtuous men, of all parties and denominations; if a love 
of science or letters and a wish to patronize every rational 
effort to encourage schools, colleges, universities, academies, 
and every institution of propagating knowledge, virtue, and 
religion among all classes of people, not only for their be« 
nign influence on the happiness of life, in all its stages and 
classes, and of society in all its forms, but as the only means 
of preserving our Constitution from its natural enemies, the 
spirit of sophistry, the spirit of party, the spirit of intrigue, 
profligacy, and corruption, and the pestilence of foreign in- 
fluence, which is the angel of destruction to elective govern- 
ments; if a love of equal laws, of justice and humanity, in 
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the iDterior admmistration; if an inclination to improva 
agriculture, commerce, and manufactures for necessity, con- 
venience, and defence; if a spirit of equity and humanity 
toward the aboriginal nations of America, and a disposition 
to ameliorate their condition by inclining them to be more 
friendly to us, and our citizens to be more friendly to them; 
if an inflexible determination to maintain peace and inviola- 
ble faith with all nations, and the system of neutrality and 
impartiality among the belligerent powers of Europe which 
has been adopted by the government, and so solemnly sanc- 
tioned by both Houses of Congress, and applauded by the 
Legislatures of the States and by public opinion, until it 
shall be otherwise ordained by Congress; if a personal' es- 
teem for the French nation, formed in a residence of seven 
years chiefly among them, and a sincere desire to preserve 
the friendship, which has been so much for the honor and 
interest of both nations; if, while the conscious honor and 
integrity of the people of America and the internal senti- 
ment of their own power and energies must be preserved, 
an earnest endeavor to investigate every just cause, and re- 
move every colorable pretence of complaint; if an intention 
to pursue, by amicable negotiation, a reparation for the in- 
juries that have been committed on the conmierce of our 
fellow-citizens, by whatever nation, and, if success cannot 
be obtained, to lay the facts before the Legislature, that 
they may consider what further measures the honor and 
interest of the government and its constituents demand; if 
a resolution to do justice, as far as may depend upon me, 
at all times and to all nations, and maintain peace, friend- 
ship, and benevolence with all the world; if an unshaken 
confidence in the honor, spirit, and resources of the Ameri- 
can people, on which I have so often hazarded my all, and 
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never been deceived; if elevated ideas of the high destinies 
of this country, and of my own duties toward it, founded 
on a knowledge of the moral principles and intellectual im- 
provements of the people, deeply eugraven on my mind in 
early life, and not obscured, but exalted, by e;^perience and 
age; and with humble reverence, I feel it my duty to add, 
if a veneration for the religion of the people who profess 
and call themselves Christians, and a fixed resolution to 
consider a decent respect for Christianity among the best 
recommendations for the public service, can enable me, m 
any degree, to comply with your wishes, it shall be my 
strenuous endeavor that this sagacious injunction of the 
two Houses shall not be without effect. 

With this great example before me— with the sense and 
spirit, the faith and honor, the duty and interest of the same 
American people, pledged to support the Constitution of the 
United States, I entertain no doubt of its continuance in all 
its energy; and my mind is prepared, without hesitation, to 
lay myself under the most solemn obligations to support 
it to the utmost of my power. 

And may that Being who is supreme over all, the patron 
of order, the fountain of justice, and the protector, in all 
ages of the world, of virtuous liberty, continue his blessing 
upon this nation and its government, and give it all possi- 
ble success and duration, consistent with the ends of his 
providence 1 
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THE BOSTON MASSACRE 

FIRST OATS SPEECH IN DEFENCE OF THE SRITISH SOLDIERS AOCUSH) OF 
MURDERING ATTUCKS. GRAY AND.OTHERS. IN THE BOSTON RIOT OF tTio 

May M I^tam Towr Honor, €md To; Ot nU e men of ll« Jmr%: 

I AM for the prisoners at the bar, and shall apologize for 
it only in the words of the Marquis Beccaria: '*lf 1 can 
but be the instrument of preserving one life, his bless- 
ings and tears of transport shall be a sufficient consolation 
for me for the contempt of all mankind." 

As the prisoners stand before jou for their lives, it maj 
be proper to recollect with what temper the law requires we 
should proceed to this trial. The form of proceeding at their 
arraignment has discovered that the spirit of the law upon 
such occasions is conformable to humanity, to common-sense 
and feeling; that it is all benignity and candor. And the 
trial commences with the prayer of the court, expressed by 
the clerk, to the Supreme Judge of judges, empires, and 
worlds, "God send you a good deliverance." 

We find in the rules laid down by the greatest English 
judges, who have been the brightest of mankind: We are 
to look upon it as more beneficial that many guilty persons 
should escape unpunished than one innocent should suffer. 
The reason is, because it is of more importance to the com- 
munity that innocenee should be protected than it is that 
guilt should be punished; for guilt and crimes are so fre- 
quent in the world that all of them cannot be punished; and 
many times they happen in such a manner that it is not of 
much consequence to the public whether they are punished 
or not But when innocence itself is brought to the bar and 
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condemned, especially to die, the subject will exclaim, **It is 
immaterial to me whether I behave well or ill, for virtue it- 
self is no security.'* And if such a sentiment as this should 
take place in the mind of the subject, there would be an end 
to all security whatsoever. I will read the words of the law 
itself. 

The rules I shall produce to you from Lord Chief -Justice 
Hale, whose character as a lawyer, a man of learning and 
philosophy, and a Christian, will be disputed by nobody 
living; one of the greatest and best characters the English 
nstion ever produced. His words are these: 

2 H. H. P. C. **Tutius semper est errare, in acquietando 
quam in puniendo, ex parte misericordiaB quam ex parte jus- 
titisB." — "It is always safer to err in acquitting than punish- 
ing," on the part of mercy than the part of justice." 

The next is from the same authority, 806: 

"Tutius erratur ex parte mitiori." — **It is always safer 
to err on the milder side, the side of mercy." 

H. H. P. C. 509. **The best rule in doubtful cases is 
rather to incline to acquittal than conviction.*' 

And on page 800: 

*'Quod dubitas, ne feceris."—*' Where you are doubtful, 
never act; that is, if you doubt of the prisoner's guilt, never 
declare him guilty." 

This is always the rule, especially in cases of life. An- 
other rule from the same author, 289, where he says: 

"In some cases presumptive evidences go far to prove 
a person guilty, though there is no express proof of the fact 
to be committed by him; but then it must be very warily 
expressed, for it is better five guilty persons should escape 
unpunished than one innocent person should die." 
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The next authority ehftll be from another judge cC 
equal character, oonsidering the age wherein he lirad; 
that is, Chancellor ForteBcuCy in ' 'Praise of the Laws of 
England/' page 69. This is a very ancient writer on the 

English law. His words are: 

^'Indeed, one would rather, much rather, that twen^ 
guilty persons escape punishment of death, than one ia- 
nocent person be condemned and suffer capitally." 

Lord Chief-Justice Hale says: 

**It is better five guilty persons escape, than one inno* 
cent person suffer." 

Lord Chancellor Forteecue, you see, carries the matter 
further, and says: 

*' Indeed, one had rather, much rather, that twenty 
guilty persons should escape than one innocent person 
suffer capitally." 

Indeed, this rule is not peculiar to the English law; 
there never was a system of laws in the world in which 
this rule did not prevail. It prevailed in the ancient Bo- 
man law, and, which is more remarkable, it prevails in the 
modem Roman law. Even the judges in the Courts of In* 
quisition, who with racks, burnings, and scourges examine 
criminals — even there they preserve it as a maxim, that il 
is better the guilty should escape punishment than the in- 
nocent suffer. **Satius esse nocentem absolvi quam inno* 
centem danmarL** This is the temper we ought to set out 
with, and these the rules we are to be governed by. And 
I shall take it for granted, as a first principle, that the eight 
prisonem at the bar had better be all acquitted, though we 
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should admit them all to be guilty, than that any one of 
them should, by your verdict, be found guilty, being in- 
nocent. 

I shall now consider the several divisions of law under 
which the evidence will arrange itself. 

The action now before you is homicide; that is, the kill- 
ing of one man by another. The law calls it homicide; but 
it is not criminal in all oases for one man to slay another. 
Had the prisoners been on the Plains of Abraham and slain 
a hundred Frenchmen apiece, the English law would liave 
considered it as a commendable action, virtuous and praise- 
worthy; so that every instance of killing a man is not a 
crime in the eye of the law. There are many other in- 
stances which £ cannot enumerate — an officer that executes 
a person under sentence of death, etc. So that, gentlemen, 
every instance of one man's killing another is not a crime, 
much less a crime to be punished with death. But to de- 
scend to more particulars. 

The law divides homicide into three branches; the first 
18 ''justifiable," the second ''excusable," and the third 
'^felonious." Felonious homicide is subdivided into two 
branches; the first is murder, which is killing with malice 
aforethought; the second is manslaughter, which is killing 
a man on a sudden provocation. Here, gentlemen, are four 
sorts of homicide; and you are to consider whether all the 
evidence amounts to the first, second, third, or fourth of 
these heads. The fact was the slaying five unhappy per- 
sons that night. You are to consider whether it was justi- 
fiable, excusable, or felonious; and if felonious, whether it 
was murder or manslaughter. One of these four it must be. 
You need not divide your attention to any more particulars. 
i Bhally however, before I come to the evidence, show you 
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Beveral authoritieB which, will assist yon and me in contem* 
plating the eyidenoe before ns. 

I shall begin with justifiable homicide. If an oAcet^ 
a sheriff, execute a man on the gallows, draw and quarter 
him, as in case of high treason, and cut off his head, this is 
justifiable homicide. It is his duty. So also, gentlemen, 
the law has planted fences and barrien around every indi- 
vidual; it is a castle round every man's person, as well as 
his house. As the love of God and our neighbor oompre- 
hends the whole duty of man, so selMove and social com- 
prehend all the duties we owe to mankind; and the first 
branch is self-love, which is not only our indisputable right. 
but our clearest duty. By the laws of nature, this is inter* 
woven in the heart of every individual. God Almighty, 
whose law we cannot alter, has implanted it there, and we 
can annihilate ourselves as easily as root out this affection 
for ourselves. It is the first and strongest principle in onr 
nature. Justice Blackstone calls it *'The primary canon 
in the law<rf nature." That precept of our holy religion 
which commands ns to love our neighbor as ourselves does 
not command us to love onr neighbor better than ourselves, 
or 00 well. No Christian divine has given this interpreta- 
lioa. The precept enjoins that our benevolence to our fd- 
low-men should be as real and sincere as onr affection to 
onrselves^, not that it should be as great in degree. A man 
is authorized, therefore, by common-sense and the laws of 
England, as well as those of nature, to love himself better 
than his fellow-subject. If two persons are cast away at 
sea, and get on a plank (a case put by Sir Francis Bacon), 
and the plank is insufficient to hold them both, the one has 
a right to push the other off to save himself. The rules of 
the oommon law, therefore, which authorize a man to pre- 
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genre his own Kf e at the expense of another'Si are not con* 
tradicted by any divine or moral law. We talk of liberty 
and property, bnt if we ont up the law of self-defence, we 
cut up the foundations of both; and if we give up this, the 
rest is of very little value, and iherefwe this principle must 
be strictly attended to; for whatsoever the law pronounces 
in the case of these eight soldiers will be the law to other 
persons and after ages. All the persons that have slain 
mankind in this country from the beginning to this day 
had better have been acquitted than that a wrong rule and 
precedent should be established. 

I shall now read to you a few authorhfes on this subject 
of self-defence. Foster, S78 (in the ease of justifiable self- 
defence): 

''The injured party may repel foroe with force in da* 
fence of person, habitation, or property, against one who 
manifestly intendeth and endeavoreth with violence or sur- 
prise to commit a known felony upon either. In these cases 
he is not obliged to retreat, but may pursue hie adversary 
till he finds himself ont of danger; and if in a conflict 
between them he happeneth to kill, aoch killing is jus* 
tifiable.'* 

I must entreat you to cmisider the words of this au» 
thority. The injured person may repel force by force 
against any who endeavoreth to commit any kind of 
felony on him or Us. Here the rule is, I have a right 
to stand on my own defenoe, if you intend to commit 
felony. If any of the persons made an attaek on tiiese 
soldiers, with an intentioQ to rob them, if it was but to 
take their hats feloniously, they had a right to kill them 
on the spot, and had no business to retreat. If a robber 
meet me in the street and eommand me to Mumiider my 
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porsey I have a right to kill him without asking any qnes* 
tions. If a person commit a bare assault on me, this will 
not justify killing; but if he assault me in such a manner 
as to discover an intention to kill me, I have a right to de- 
stroy him, that I may put it out of his power to kill me. In 
the case you will have to consider, I do not know there was 
any attempt to steal from these persons; however, there were 
some persons concerned who would, probably enough, have 
stolen, if there had been anything to steal, and many were 
there who had no such disposition. But this is not the 
point we aim at. The question is. Are you satisfied 
the people made the attack in order to kill the soldiers? 
If you are satisfied that the people, whoever they were, 
made that assault with a design to kill or maim the sol- 
diers, this was such an assault as will justify the soldiers 
killing in their own defence. Further, it seems to me, we 
may make another question, whether you are satisfied that 
their real intention was to kill or maim, or not? If any 
reasonable man in the situation of one of these soldiers 
would have had reason to believe in the time of it, that 
the people came with an intention to kill him, whether 
you have this satisfaction now or not in your own minds, 
they were justifiable, at least excusable, in firing. You 
and I may be suspicious that the people who made this 
assault on the soldiers did it to put them to flight, on pur- 
pose that they might go exulting about the town afterward 
in triumph; but this will not do. You must place your- 
selves in the situation of Weems and Killroy— <$onsider 
yourselves as knowing that the prejudice of the world 
about you thought you came to dragoon them into obe- 
dience, to statutes, instructions, mandates, and edicts, 
which they thoroughly detested— that many of these 
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people were thoughtless aod inconsiderate, old and yoang, 
sailors and landsmen, negroes and mnlattoes— that thej, 
the sc^diers, had no friends aboat tiiem, the rest were in 
oppoCdtion to them; with all the bells ringing to call the 
town together to assist the people in King Street, for they 
knew by thai time that there was no fire; the people shout- 
ing, hnnaiiig, and making the mob whistle, as they call it^ 
which, when a boj makes it in the street is no formidable 
thing, bnt when made by a multitude is a most hideous 
shriek, almost as terrible as an Indian yell; the people 
/ crying, ''Kill them, kill them. Knock them oyer,'' hear* 
ing snowballfl, ojnBter shells, clubs, white-birch sticks three 
inches and a half in diameter; consider yourselyes in thia 
situation, and then jndge whether a reasonable man in the 
soldiers' situation would not have concluded they were 
going to kill him. I believe if I were to reverse the 
scene, I should bring it home to our own bosoms. Sup- 
pose Colonel Marshall when he came out of his own doer 
and saw these grenadiers coming down with swords, etc., 
had thought it proper to have appointed a military watch; 
suppose he had assembled Gray and Attucks that were 
killed, or any other person in town, and appointed them 
in that situation as a military watch, and there had coma 
from Murray's barracks thirty or forty soldiers with no 
other arms than snowballs, cakes of ice, oyster shells, cin- 
ders, and clubs, and attacked this military watch in this 
manner, what do you suppose would have been the feel- 
ings and reasonings of any of our householders? I con- 
fess, I believe they would not have borne one-half of what 
the witnessea have sworn the soldiers bore, till they had 
allot down as many as were necessary to intimidate and 
dispone the rest; because the law does not oblige ns to 
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bear insults to the danger of our lives, to stand still with 
such a number of people around us, throwing such things 
at us, and threatening our lives, until we are disabled to 
defend ourselves. 

Foster, 274: "Where a known felony is attempted upon 
the person, be it to rob or murder, here the party assaulted 
may repel force with force, and even his own servant, then 
attendant on him, or any other person present, may interpose 
for preventing mischief, and if death ensue, the party so in- 
terposing will be justified. In this case nature and social 
duty co-operate." 

Hawkins, P. C, Chapter 28, Section 25, toward the end: 
*' Yet it seems that a private person, a fortiori^ an officer of 
justice, who happens unavoidably to kill another in endeav- 
oring to defend himself from or suppress dangerous rioters, 
may justify the fact inasmuch as he only does his duty in 
aid of the public justice." 

Section 24: "And I can see no reason why a person,, 
who, without provocation, is assaulted by another, in any 
place whatsoever, in such a manner as plainly shows an 
intent to murder him, as by discharging a pistol, or push- 
ing at him with a drawn sword, etc., may not justify killing 
such an assailant, as much as if he had attempted to rob 
him. For is not he who attempts to murder me more inju- 
rious than he who barely attempts to rob me? And can it 
be more justifiable to fight for my goods than for my life?" 

And it is not only highly agreeable to reason that a man 
in such circumstances may lawfully kill another, but it 
seems also to be confirmed by the general tenor of our 
books, which, speaking of homicide se defendoj suppose it 
done in some quarrel or affray. 

Hawkins, p. 71, § 14: "And so, perhaps, the killing of 
dangerous rioters may be justified by any private pei^sons, 
who cannot otherwise suppress them or defend themselves 
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from themi inasmuch as every private person aeems to be 
anthoriaed by the law to arm himself for the purposea 
aforesakL** 

Here every private person la anthoriaed to arm himself; 
and on the strength of this authority I do not deny the 
inhabitants had a right to arm themselves at that time for 
their defence, not for offence. That distinction la material, 
and must be attended to. 

Hawkins, p. 76, § 14: '*And not only he who on an 
assault retreats to the wall, or some such strait, beyond 
which he can go no further before he kills the other, ia 
judged by the law to act upon unavoidable necessity; but 
also he who being assaulted in such a manner and in such 
a place that he cannot go back without manifestlj endanger- 
ing his life, kills the other without retreating at all." 

Section 16: ''And an officer who kills one that insults 
him in the execution of his office, and where a private per* 
son that kills one who feloniously assaults him in the high* 
way, may justify the fact without ever giving back at all/' 

There is no occasion for the magistrate to read the Biot 
Act. In the case before you, I suppose you will be satisfied 
when you come to examine the witnesses and compare it 
with the rules of the common law, abstracted from all 
mutiny acts and articles of war, that these soldiers were 
in such a situation that they could not help themselves. 
People were coming from Royal Exchange Lane, and other 
parts of the town, with clubs and cord wood sticks; the 
soldiers were planted by the wall of the Custom House; 
they could not retreat; they were surrounded on all sides, 
for there were people behind them as well as before them; 
there were a number of people in the Royal Exchange 
Lane; the soldiers were so near to the Custom House that 
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they coald not retreat, unless they had gone into the brick 
wall of it I shall show you presently that all the party 
concerned in this unlawful design were guilty of what any 
one of them did; if anybody threw a snowball it was the 
act of the whole party; if any struck with a club or threw 
a club, and the club had killed anybody, the whole party 
W^ould have been guilty of murder in the law. Lord Chief- 
Justice Holt, in Mawgrige's case (Keyling, 128), says: 

**Now, it has been held, that if A of his malice prepense 
assaults B to kill him, and B draws his sword and attacks 
A and pursues him, then A, for his safety, gives back and 
retreats to a wall, and B still pursuing him with his drawn 
sword, A in his defence kills B; this is murder in A. For 
A having malice against B, and in pursuance thereof en- 
deavoring to kill him, is answerable for all the consequences 
of which he was the original cause. It is not reasonable for 
any man that is dangerously assaulted, and when he per- 
ceives his life in danger from his adversary, but to have 
liberty for the security of his own life, to pursue him that 
maliciously assaulted him; for he that has manifested that 
he has malice against another is not fit to be trusted with a 
dangerous weapon in his hand. And so resolved by all the 
judges when they met at Seargeant's Inn, in preparation for 
my Lord Morley's trial." 

In the case here we will take Montgomery, if you please, 
when he was attacked by the stout man with a stick, who 
aimed it at his head, with a number of people round him 
crying out, *'Kill them, kill them.'' Had he not a right to 
kill the man? If all the party were guilty of the assault 
made by the stout man, and all of them had discovered 
malice in their hearts, had not Montgomery a right, accord- 
ing to Lord Chief -Justice Holt, to put it out of their power 
to wreak their malice upon him ? I will not at present look 
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for any more authorities in the point of self-defence; you 
will be able to judge from these how far the law goes in 
justifying or excusing any person in defence of himself, 
or taking away the life of another who threatens him in life 
or limb. The next point is this: that in case of an unlaw- 
ful assembly, all and every one of the assembly is guilty 
of all and every unlawful act committed by any one of 
that assembly in prosecution of the unlawful design set 
out upon. 

Bules of law should be universally known, whatever 
effect they may have on politics; they are rules of common 
law, the law of the land; and it is certainly true, that 
wherever there is an unlawful assembly, let it cqnsist of 
many persons or of a few, every man in it is guilty of every 
unlawful act committed by any one of the whole party, be 
they more or be they less, in pursuance of their unlawful 
design. This is the policy of the law; to discourage and 
prevent riots, insurrections, turbulence, and tumults. 

In the continual vicissitudes of human things, amid the 
shocks ofef ortune and the whirls of passion that take place 
at certain critical seasons, even in the mildest government, 
the people are liable to run into riots and tumults. There 
are Church quakes and State-quakes in the moral and politi- 
cal world, as well as earthquakes, storms, and tempests in 
the physical. Thus much, however, must be said in favor 
of the people and of human nature, that it is a general, if 
not a universal truth, that the aptitude of the people to 
mutinies, seditions, tumults, and insurrections, is in direct 
proportion to the despotism of the government. In govern- 
ments completely despotic — that is, where the will of one 
man is the only law, this disposition is most prevalent. In 
aristocracies nextj in mixed monarchies, less than either of 
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the former; in complete republics the least of all, and andei 
the same form of governments as in a limited monarchy, foe 
example, the virtue and wisdom of the administrations maj 
generally be measured by the peace and order that are seen 
among the people. However this may be, such is the im* 
perfection of all things in this world, that no form of 
government, and perhaps no virtue or wisdom in the ad- 
ministration, can at all times avoid riots and disorders 
among the people. 

Now, it is from this difficulty that the policy of the law 
has framed such strong discouragements to secure the peo- 
ple against tumults; because, when they once begin, there 
is danger of their running to such excesses as will overturn 
the whole system of government. There is the rule from 
the reverend sage of the law, so often quoted before: 

1 H. H. P. G. 487: ''AH present, aiding and assisting, 
are equally principal with him that gave the stroke whereof 
the party died. For though one gave the stroke, yet in 
interpretation of law it is the stroke of every person that 
was present, aiding and assisting." 

1 H. H. P. G. 440: "If divers come with one assent to 
do mischief, as to kill, to rob or beat, and one doeth it, 
they are all principals in the felony% If many be present 
and one only give the stroke whereof the party dies, they 
are all principal, if they came for that purpose.*' 

Now, if the party at Dock Square came with an inten- 
tion only to beat the soldiers, and began to affray with 
them, and any of them had been accidentally killed, it 
would have been murder, because it was an unlawful design 
they came upon. If but one does it they are all considered 
in the eyes of the law guilty; if any one gives the mortal 
stroke, they are all principals here, therefore there is a re- 
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7ersal of the scene. If yea are satisfied that these soldiers 
were there on a lawful design, and it should be proved any 
of them shot without provocation, and killed anybody, he 
only is answerable for it. 

First Hale's Pleas of the Grown, 1 H. H. P. 0. 444: 
^'Although if many come upon an unlawful design, and 
one of the company kill one of the adverse party in pur- 
suance of that design, all are principals; yet if many be 
together upon a lawful account, and one of the company 
kill another of the adverse party, without auy particular 
abetment of the rest to this fact of homicide, they are not 
all guilty that are of the company, but only those that gave 
the stroke or actually abetted him to do it." 

1 H. H. P. 0. 445: '*In case of a riotous assembly to 
rob or steal deer, or to do any unlawful act of violence, 
there the offence of one is the offence of all the company." 

In another place, 1 H. H. P. 0. 439: ''The £ord Dacre 
and divers others went to steal deer in the park of one Pell- 
ham. Baydon, one of the company, killed the keeper in 
the park, the Lord Dacre and the rest of the company being 
in the other part of the park. Yet it was adjudged murder 
in them all, and they died for it." And he quotes Cromp- 
ton 25, Dalton 93, p. 241: '*So that in so strong a case as 
this, where this nobleman set out to hunt deer in the ground 
of another, he was in one part of the park and his company 
in another part, yet they were all guilty of murder." 

The next is: 

Hale's Pleas of the Crown, 1 H. H. P. C. 440: "The 
case of Drayton Bassit; divers persons doing an unlawful 
act, all are guilty of what is done by one." 

Foster 853, 354: '*A general resolution against all op- 
posers, whether such resolution appears upon evidence to 
have been actually and implicitly entered into by the con- 
federates, or may reasonably be collected from their num- 
ber, arms or behavior, at or before the scene of action, such 
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reBolntiomi so proTed have always been oonridered as strong 
ingredients in oases of this kind. And in cases of homicide 
eommitted in conseqoence o< them, every person preeent, in 
the sense of the law, when the homicide has been involved 
in the gailt of him that gave the mortal blow/' 

Foster: **The cases of Lord Daors, mentioned by Hale, 
and of Padseyi rqiorted by Giompton and cited by Hale, 
lamed npon this point The offences they respectively 
stood charged with, as principals, were oommitted faat ont 
of their sight and hearing, and yet both were held to be 
present. It wbb saAoient that at the instant the facts were 
committed, they were of the same party and npon the same 
pnrsuit, and under the same engagements and expectations 
of mutual defence and support with those that did the 
facts." 

Thus far I have proceeded, and I believe it will not be 
hereafter disputed by anybody, that this law ought to be 
known to every one who has any disposition to be con« 
cerned in an unlawful assembly, whatever mischief happens 
in the prosecution of the design they set out upon, all are 
answerable for it. It is necessary we should consider the 
definitions of some other crimes as well as murder; some- 
times one crime gives occasion to another. An assault 
is sometimes the occasion of manslaughter, sometimes of 
excusable homicide. It is necessary to consider what is a 
riot. 1 Hawkins, ch. 66, § 2: I shall ^ive you the defini- 
tion of it: 

"Wheresoever more than three persons use force or vio- 
lence, for the accomplishment of any design whatever, all 
concerned are rioters. ' ' 

Were there not more than three persons in Dock 
Square? Did they not agree to go to King Street, and 
attack the main guard? Where, then, is the reason for 
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hesitation at calling it a riot? If we cannot speak the 
law as it is, where is oar liberty? And this is law, that 
wherever more than three persons are gathered together 
to accomplish anything with force, it is a riot. 

1 Hawkins, ch. 65, § 2: "Wherever more than three 
persons use force and violence, all who are concerned 
therein are rioters. But in some cases wherein the law 
authorizes force, it is lawful and commendable to use it. 
As for a sheriflE [2 And. 67 Poph. 121], or constable [3 H. 7, 
10, 6], or perhaps even for a private person [Poph. 121, 
Moore 656], to assemble a competent number of people, in 
order with force to oppose rebels or enemies or rioters, and 
afterward, with such force actually to suppress them." 

I do not mean to apply the word rebel on this occasion; 
I have no reason to suppose that ever there was one in 
Boston, at least among the natives of the country; but 
rioters are in the same situation, as far as my argument is 
concerned, and proper officers may suppress rioters, and so 
may even private persons. 

If we strip ourselves free from all military laws, mutiny 
acts, articles of war and soldiers' oaths, and consider these 
prisoners as neighbors, if any of their neighbors were at- 
tacked in King Street, they had a right to collect together 
to suppress this riot and combination. If any number of 
persons meet together at a fair or market, and happen to fall 
together by the ears, they are not guilty of a riot, but of a 
sudden aflEray. Here is another paragraph, which I must 
read to you: 

1 Hawkins, ch. 65, § 8: "If a number of persons being 
met together at a fair or market, or on any other lawful or 
innocent occasion, happen, on a sudden quarrel, to fall 
together by the ears, they are not guilty of a riot, but of a 
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sndden affray only, of which none are guilty Imt tiioee wlio 

actually began it," etc. 

It would be endless, as well as superflaoos, to examine 
whether every particular person engaged in a riot were in 
truth one of the first assembly or actually had a previous 
knowledge of the design thereof. I have endeavored to 
produce the best authorities, and to give you the roles of 
law in their words, for I desire not to advance anything 
of my own. I choose to lay down the rules of law from 
authorities which cannot be disputed. Another point is 
this, whether and how far a private person may aid another 
in distress? Suppose a press-gang should oome <m shore 
in this town and assault any sailor or householder in King 
Street, in order to carry him on board one of his Majesty's 
ships, and impress him without any warrant as a seaman in 
his Majesty's service; how far do you suppose the inhabit 
tants would think themselves warranted by law to interpose 
against that lawless press-gang? I agree that such a press- 
gang would be as unlawful an assembly as that was in King 
Street If they were to press an inhabitant and carry him 
off for a sailor, would not the inhabitants think themselves 
warranted by law to interpose in behalf of their fellow- 
citizen? Now, gentlemen, if the soldiers had no right to 
interpose in the relief of the sentry, the inhabitants would 
have no right to interpose with regard to the citizen, for 
whatever is law for a soldier is law for a sailor and for a 
citizen. They all stand upon an equal footing in this re- 
spect. I believe we shall not have it disputed that it would 
be lawful to go into King Street and help an honest man 
there against the press-master. We have many instances im 
the books which authorize it. 

Now, suppose you should have a jealousy in your minds 
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that the people who made this attack upon the sentry had 
nothing in their intention more than to take him off his 
post, and that was threatened by some. Sappose they in- 
tended to go a little farther, and tar and feather him, or to 
ride him (as the phrase is in Hudibras), he would have had 
a good right to have stood upon his defence — ^the defence 
of his liberty; and if he could not preserve that without 
the hazard of his own life, he would have been warranted 
in depriving those of life who were endeavoring to deprive 
him of his. That is a point 1 would not give up for my 
right hand — ^nay, for my life. 

Well, I say, if the people did this, or if this was only 
their intention, surely the officers and soldiers had a right 
to go to his relief; and therefore they set out upon a lawful 
errand. They were, therefore, a lawful assembly, if we 
only consider them as private subjects and fellow-citizens, 
without regard to mutiny acts, articles of war, or soldiers* 
oaths. A private person, or any number of private persons, 
has a right to go to the assistance of a fellow subject in dis- 
tress or danger of his life, when assaulted and in danger 
from a few or a multitude. 

Keyl. 186: ''If a man peroeives another by force to be 
injuriously treated, pressed, and restrained of his liberty, 
though the person abused doth not complain or call for aid 
or assistance, and others, out of compassion, shall come to 
his rescue, and kill any of thoee that shall so restrain him, 
that is manslaughter." 

Keyl. : *' A and others without any warrant impress B 
to serve the king at sea. B quietly submitted, and went off 
with the press-masler. Hugett and the others pursued them, 
and required a sight of their warrant; but they showing a 
piece of paper that was not a sufficient warrant, thereupon 
Hugett with the others drew their swords, and the pfess- 
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masters theirs, and so there was a oombat, and those who 
endeavored to rescue the pressed man killed one of the pre- 
tended press-masters. This was bat manslaughter; for when 
the liberty of one subject is invaded, it aifiects all the rest. 
It is a provocation to all people, as being of ill example 
and pernicious consequences." 

Lord Eaymond, 1,801. The Queen versus Tooley et al. 
Lord Chief -Justice Holt says: **The prisoner {i.e. Tooley) 
in this had sufficient provocation; for if one be impressed 
upon an unlawful authority, it is a sufficient provocation to 
all people out of compassion; and where the liberty of the 
subject is invaded, it is a provocation to all the subjects ol 
England, etc. ; and surely a man ought to be concerned for 
Magna Charta and the laws; and if any one, against the law, 
imprisons a man, he is an offender against Magna Charta." 

I am not insensible to Sir Michael Foster's observations 
on these cases, but apprehend they do not invalidate the au- 
thority of them as far as I now apply them to the purposes 
of my argument. If a stranger, a mere fellow-subject, may 
interpose to defend the liberty, he may, too, defend the life 
of another individual. But, according to the evidence, some 
imprudent people, before the sentry, proposed to take him 
oS his post; others threatened his life; and intelligence of 
this was carried to the main guard before any of the prison- 
ers turned out. They were then ordered out to relieve the 
■entry; and any of our fellow-citizens might lawfully have 
gone upon the same errand. They were, therefore, a law- 
ful assembly. 

I have but one point of law mo«e to consider, and that 
IB this. In the case before you I do not pretend to prove 
that every one of the unhappy persons slain was concerned 
in the not. The authorities read to you just now say it 
would be endless to prove whether every person that was 
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present and in a riot was concerned in planning the fiml 
enterprise or not Kay, I believe it bnt justice to say 
some were perfectly innocent of the occasion. 1 have rea- 
son to suppose that one of them was^Mr. Maverick. He 
was a very worthy young man, as he has been represented 
to me, and had no concern in the rioters* proceedings of 
that night; and I believe the same may be said in favor 
of one more at least, Mr. Caldwell, who was slain; and, 
therefore, many people may think that as he and perhaps 
another was innocent, therefore innocent blood having been 
shed, that must be expiated by the death of somebody or 
other. I take notice of this, because one gentleman was 
nominated by the sheriff for a juryman upon this trial, be- 
cause he had said he believed Captain Preston was innocentp 
but innocent blood had been shed, and therefore somebody 
ought to be hanged for it, which he thought was indirectly 
giving his opinion in this cause. I am afraid many other 
persons have formed such an opinion. I do not take it to 
be a rule, that where innocent blood is shed the person must 
die. In the instance of the Frenchmen on the Plains of 
Abraham, they were innocent, fighting for their king and 
country; their blood is as innocent as any. There may be 
multitudes killed, when innocent blood is shed on all sides; 
so that it is not an invariable rule. I will put a case ill 
which, I dare say, all will agree with me. Here are two 
persons, the father and the son, go out a-hnnting. They 
•take different roads. The father heais a rashing amoqg 
the bushes, takes H to be game, fires, and kills his son, 
through a mistake. Here is iaiiooettt blood riied, bat yet 
nobody will say the father ought to die fori! Sothattho 
general role of law is, that whenever one persoo has a light 
to do an aeti and that act, by any accident^ takes airay tht 
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life of another, it 10 excasable. It beare the same regard te 
the innocent as to the guilty. If two men are together, and 
attack me, and I have a right to kill them, I strike at them, 
and by mistake strike a third and kill him, as I had a right 
to kill the first, mj killing the other will be excusable, as 
it happened by accident. If I, in the heat of passion, aim a 
blow at the person who has assaulted me, and aiming at him 
1 kill another person, it is but manslaughter. 

Foster, 261, § 8: ''If an action unlawful in itself is done 
deliberately, and with intention of mischief, or great bodily 
harm to particulars, or of mischief indiscriminately, fall it 
where it may, and death ensues, against or beside the origi- 
nal intention of the party, it will be murder. But if such 
mischievous intention doth not appear, which is matter of 
fact, and to be collected from circumstances, and the act was 
done heedlessly and inconsiderately, it will be manslaugh- 
ter, not accidental deaths because the act upon which death 
ensued was unlawful." 

Suppose, in this case, the mulatto man was the person 
who made the assault; suppose he was concerned in the 
unlawful assembly, and this party of soldiers, endeavoring 
to defend themselves against him, happened to kill another 
person, who was innocent —though the soldiers had no rea- 
son, that we know of, to think any person there, at least 
of that number who were crowding about them, innocent; 
they might, naturally enough, presume all to be guilty of 
the riot and assault, and to come with the same design — I 
say, if on firing on those who were guilty, they accidentally 
killed an innocent person, it was not their fault. They were 
obliged to defend themselves against those who were press- 
ing upon them. They are not answerable for it with their 
lives^ for on supposition it was justifiable or excusable to 
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kill Attacks, or any other person, it will be equally justifi- 
able or excusable it id flnng at him they killed another, who 
was innocent; or if the provocation was such as to mitigate 
the guilt of manslaughter, it will equally mitigate the guilt, 
if they killed an innocent man undesignedly, in aiming at 
him who gave the provocation, according to Judge Fosterj 
and as this point is of such consequence, I must produce 
some more authonUes for it. 

1 Hawkins, lH: ^Also, if a third person accidentally 
happen to be killed by one engaged in a combat, upon a 
sudden quarrei, it seems that he who killed him is guilty 
of manslaughter oniy/' etc. H H. P C, 442, to the same 
point and 1 B. U. P. 0. 484, and 4 Black, 27. 

. shall now consider one question more, and that is com- 
cernmg provocation. We have nitherto been considering 
self defence, and how far persons may go in defending them- 
selves against aggressors, even by taking away their lives, 
and now proceed to consider such provocations as the law 
allows to mitigate or extenuate the guilt of killing, where 
it is not justifiable or excusable. An assault and battery 
committed upon a man in such a manner as not to endanger 
his life is such a provocation as the law allows to reduce 
killing down to the crime of manslaughter. Now, the law 
has been made on more considerations than we are capable 
of making at. present; the law considers a man as capable of 
bearing anything and everything but blows. I may le- 
proach a man as much as I please; I may call him a thief, 
robber, traitor, scoundrel, coward, lobster, bloody back, 
etc., and if he kill me it will be murder, if nothing else 
but words precede; but if from giving him such kind of 
language I proceed to take him by the nose, or fillip him 
on the forehead, that is an assault; that is a blow. The 
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law will not oblige a man to stand still and bear it; there 
is the distinction. Hands off; touch me not. As soon as 
you touch, me, if I run you through the heart, it is but 
manslaughter. The utility of this distinction, the more you 
think of it the more you will be satisfied with it. It is an 
assault whenever a blow is struck, let it be ever so slight, 
and sometimes even without a blow. The law considers 
man as frail and passionate. When his passions are 
touched, he will be thrown off his guard, and there- 
fore the law makes allowance for this frailty — considers 
him as in a fit of passion, not having the possession of 
his intellectual faculties, and therefore does not oblige him 
to measure out his blows with a yardstick, or weigh them 
in a scale. Let him kill with a sword, gun, or hedge-stake, 
it is not murder, but only manslaughter. 

Keyling's Report, 135. Regina verstis Ma wgrige. * * Rules 
supported by authority and general consent, showing what 
are always allowed to be sufficient provocations. First, if 
one man upon any words shall make an assault upon an- 
other, either by pulling him by the nose or filliping him 
on the forehead, and he that is so assaulted shall draw his 
sword and immediately run the other through, that is but 
manslaughter, for the peace is broken by the person killed, 
and with an indignity to him that received the assault. Be- 
sides, he that was so affronted might reasonably apprehend 
that he that treated him in that manner might have some 
further design upon him. ' ' 

So that here is the boundary, when a man is assaulted 
and kills in consequence of that assault, it is but manslaugh- 
ter. I will just read as I go along the definition of assault: 

1 Hawkins, ch. 62, § 1 : *' An assault is an attempt or offer, 
with force or violence, to do a corporal hurt to another, as 
by striking at him with or without a weapon, or presenting 
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a gun at him at such a distance to which the gun will carry, 
or pointing a pitchfork at him, or by any other such like act 
done in angry, threatening manner, etc. ; but no words can 
amount to an assault/' 

Here is the definition of an assault, which is a sufficient 
provocation to soften killing down to manslaughter: 

1 Hawkins, ch. 31, § 36: ''Neither can he be thought 
guilty of a greater crime than manslaughter, who, finding 
a man in bed with his wife, or being actually struck by 
him, or pulled by the nose or filliped upon the forehead, 
immediately kills him, or in the defence of his person from 
an unlawful arrest, or in the defence of his bouse from those 
who, claiming a title to it, attempt forcibly to enter it, and 
to that purpose shoot at it," etc. 

Every snowball, oyster shell, cake of ice, or bit of cinder, 
that was thrown that night at the sentinel, was an assault 
upon him ; every one that was thrown at the party of sol- 
diers was an assault upon them, whether it hit any of them 
or not. I am guilty of an assault if I present a gun at any 
person; and if I insult him in that manner and he shoots 
me, it is but manslaughter. 

Foster, 295, 296: "To what I have offered with regard 
to sudden rencounters let me add, that the blood already 
too much heated, kindleth afresh at every pass or blow. 
And in the tumult of the passions, in which the mere in- 
stinct of self-preservation has no inconsiderable share, the 
voice of reason is not heard; and therefore the law, in con- 
descension to the infirmities of flesh and blood, doth exten- 
uate the offence." 

Insolent, scurrilous, or slanderous language, when it 
precedes an assault, aggravates it. 

Foster, 816: "We all know that words of reproach, how 
grating and offensive soever, are in the eye of the law no 
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proTooatioii in fhe case of voluntary homicide; and yet 
every man who hath considered the human frame, or but 
attended to the workings of his own heart, knoweth that 
affronts of that kind pierce deeper and stimulate in the 
veins more effectually than a slight injury done to a third 
person, though under the color of justice, possibly can." 

I produce this to show the assault in this case was aggra- 
vated by the scurrilous language which preceded it. Such 
words of reproach stimulate in the veins and exasperate the 
mind, and no doubt if an assault and battery succeeds thenii 
killing under such provocation is softened to manslaughter, 
but killing without such provocation makes it murder. 

Bnd of the first day's speeoh. 
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DATBICK HENRY was born in Hanover County, Virginia, in 1736. His 
^ father, an immigrant from Aberdeen, Scotland, was a nephew of Robertson, 
the historian.^ Patnck Henry received most of his education at a grammar 
school opened by his father . he showed, as a youth, mo mariced proficiency in 
his studies, except perhaps in mathematics. At fifteen he oecame a clerk in a 
country store, and subsequently made two attempts at keeping store himself, 
but these ended in failure Meanwhile his early indifference to learning was 
replaced by a love of history, especially that of G-reece and Rome. At twenty- 
four he was admitted to the bar, and three years later won his first triumph as 
counsel for the people in what became known as the * 'Parsons* Cause.*' In 
1765 he was elected to the House of Burgesses, where he distinguished him- 
self as the author of certain resolutions against the Stamp Act which may be 
said to have struck the keynote of the struggle for mdependence in Virginia. 
In the Virginia Convention of 1775 he delivered a remarkable speech in favor 
of a motion that the * ^colony be immediately put in a state of defence.*' He 
was appointed by the Convention colonel of the first regiment, and commander 
of all the forces to be raised in Virginia, but a misunderstanding with the 
**Committee of Safety** led to his resignation. He was a member of the 
second Continental Congress of 1775 and of the Virginia Convention of 1776, 
which framed a new Constitution, and elected Henry the first Republican gov- 
ernor. He was re elected in 1777 and 1778. In 1780 he became a member of 
the Legislature, where he continued to serve until he was again elected Gk>vemor 
in 1784t In 1787 he was chosen a delegate to the Federal Constitutional Con- 
vention which met at Philadelphia, but he did not attend. In the following 
year he was a delegate to the Virginia Convention called to ratify the Federal 
Constitution, but he vehemently opposed that instrument as dangerous to the 
liberties of the country. In 1795 he declined the position of Secretary of State 
in Washington's Cabinet; in 1796 the nommation for Governor of Virginia; and 
in 1797 the mission to France offered by President Adams. Two years later, 
however, he suffered himself to be elected to the State Legislature because he 
wished to oppose what he deemed the dangerous doctrine of the Virg^inia resolu- 
tions of 1798. He did not take his seat, however, his death occurring in June 
of that year. His eloquence, although almost entirely a gilt d nature, was 
vivid and startling, equal to every oocasioa aod C< ■MfffcMoiMi power in briog« 
iDg his hearers to a qaick decision. 

(81) 
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*«GIVE MB LIBERTY OR GIVE MB DEATH'' 

DELIVERED IN THE VIRGINIA CX>NVEirnON. ON A RESOLUTION TO PUT 
THE COMMONWEALTH INTO A STATE OF DEFENCE. MARCH sj* IffS 

Mr. Ptegident: 

NO MAN thinks more highly than I do of the patri- 
otism, as well as abilities, of the very worthy gen- 
tlemen who have just addressed the house. Bat 
different men often see the same. subject in different lights; 
and, therefore, I hope it will not be thoaght disrespectful 
to those gentlemen, if, entertaining as I do opinions of a 
character very opposite to theirs, I shall speak forth my 
sentiments freely and without reserve. This is no time for 
ceremony. The question before the house is one of awful 
moment to this country. For my own part, I consider it as 
nothing less than a question of freedom or slavery; and in 
proportion to the magnitude of the subject ought to be the 
freedom of the debate. It is only in this way that we can 
hope to arrive at truth, and fulfil the great responsibility 
which we hold to God and our country. Should I keep 
back my opinions at such a time, through fear of giving 
offence, I should consider myself as guilty of treason 
toward my country, and of an act of disloyalty toward 
the Majesty of Heaven, which I revere above all earthly 
kings. 

Mr. President, it is natural to man to indulge in the il- 
lusions of hope. We are apt to shut our eyes against a 
painful truth, and listen to the song of that siren, till she 
transforms us into beasts. Is this the part of wise men, en- 
gaged in a great and arduous struggle for liberty 7 Are we 
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disposed to be of the number of those, who, having eyes, see 
not, and having ears, hear not, the things which so nearly 
concern their temporal salvation? For my part, whatever 
anguish of spirit it may cost, I am willing to know the 
whole truth; to know the worst, and to provide for it. 

I have but one lamp by which my feet are guided, and 
that is the lamp of experience. I know of no way of judg- 
ing of the future but by the past. And judging by the past, 
I wish to know what there has been in the conduct of the 
British Ministry for the last ten years to justify those hopes 
with which gentlemen have been pleased to solace them- 
selves and the house. Is it that insidious smile with which 
our petition has been lately received? Trust it not, sir; it 
will prove a snare to your feet. Suffer not yourselves to be 
betrayed with a kiss. Ask yourselves how this gracious re- 
ception of our petition comports with those warlike prepa- 
rations which cover our waters and darken our land. Are 
fleets and armies necessary to a work of love and reconcilia- 
tion ? Have we shown ourselves so unwilling to be recon< 
ciled, that force must be called in to win back our love? 
Let us not deceive ourselves, sir. These are the imple- 
ments of war and subjugation; the last arguments to which 
kings resort. I ask gentlemen, sir. What means this mar- 
tial array, if its purpose be not to force us to submission ? 
Can gentlemen assign any other possible motive for it? 
Has Oreat Britain any enemy, in this quarter of the 
world, to call for all this accumulation of navies and 
armies? No, sir, she has none. They are meant for us: 
they can be meant for no other. They are sent over to 
bind and rivet upon us those chains which the British 
Ministry have been so long forging. And what have we 
to oppose to them 7 Shall we try argument ? Sir, we have 
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been trying that for the last ten years. Hare we anything 
new to offer npon the subject? Nothing. We have held 
the subject up in every light of which it is capable; but it 
has been all in vain. Shall we resort to entreaty and hum- 
ble supplication? What terms shall we find, which have 
not been already exhausted? Let us not, I beseech you, 
sir, deceive ourselves longer. Sir, we have done every- 
thing that could be done, to avert the storm which is now 
coming on. We have petitioned; we have remonstrated; 
we have supplicated; we have prostrated ourselves before 
the throne, and have implored its interposition to arrest 
the tyrannical hands of the Ministry and Parliament. Our 
petitions have been slighted; our remonstrances have pro- 
duced additional violence and insult; our supplications 
have been disregarded; and we have been spurned, with 
contempt, from the foot of the throne! In vain, after these 
things, may we indulge the fond hope of peace and recon- 
ciliation. There is no longer any room for hope. If we 
wish to be free— if we mean to preserve inviolate those 
inestimable privileges for which we have been so long 
contending — if we mean not basely to abandon the noble 
struggle in which we have been so long engaged, and which 
we have pledged ourselves never to abandon, until the glo- 
rious object of our contest shall be obtained — ^we mnst fightl 
I repeat it, sir, we must fight t An appeal to arms and to 
the God of Hosts is all that is left us! 

They tell us, sir, that we are weak; unable to cope 
with so formidable an adversary. But when shall we be 
stronger? Will it be the next week, or the next year? 
Will it be when we are totally disarmed, and when a Brit- 
ish guard shall be stationed in every house? Shall we 
gather strength by irresolution and inaction? Shall wo 
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acquire the means of effectual resistance by lying supinely 
on our backs and hugging the delusive phantom of hope, 
until our enemies shall have bound us hand and foot? 
Sir, we are not weak, if we make a proper use of those 
means which the God of nature hath placed in our power. 
Three millions of people, armed in the holy cause of lib- 
erty, and in such a country as that which we possess, are 
invincible by any force which our enemy can send against 
us. Besides, sir, we shall not fight our battles alone. 
There is a just God who presides over the destinies of 
nations, and who will raise up friends to fight our battles 
for us. The battle, sir, is not to the strong alone; it is to 
the vigilant, the active, the brave. Besides, sir, we have 
no election. If we were base enough to desire it, it is now 
too late to retire from the contest. There is no retreat, but 
in submission and slavery 1 Our chains are forged ! Their 
clanking may be heard on the plains of Boston 1 The war 
is inevitable — and let it come ! I repeat it, sir, let it come. 
It is in vain, sir, to extenuate the matter. Gentlemen 
may cry. Peace, Peace — ^but there is no peace. The war is 
actually begun! The next gale that sweeps from the north 
will bring to our ears the clash of resoimding arms! Our 
brethren are already in the field ! Why stand we here idle ? 
What is it that gentlemen wish? What would they have? 
Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be purchased at the 
price ot chains and slavery ? Forbid it, Almighty God ! I 
know not what course others may take; but as for me, give 
me liberty or give me death 1 
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•*WB. THE PEOPLE" OR "WE, THE STATES"? 

DELIVERED IN THE VIRGINIA CONVENTION. JUNE 4. 1788. ON THE PREAMBLE 
AND THE FIRST TWO SECTIONS OF THE FIRST ARTICLE OF THE 
FEDERAL CONSTITUTION 
Mr, Chairman: 

THE public mind, as well as my own, is extremely 
uneasy at the proposed change of government. 
Give me leave to form one of the number of those 
who wish to be thoroughly acquainted with the reasons 
of this perilous and uneasy situation, and why we are 
brought hither to decide on this great national question. 
I consider myself as the servant of the people of this Com- 
monwealth, as a sentinel over their rights, liberty, and 
happiness. I represent their feelings when I say that they 
are exceedingly uneasy, being brought from that state of 
full security, which they enjoy, to the present delusive 
appearance of things. Before the meeting of the late Fed- 
eral Convention at Philadelphia, a general peace and a uni- 
versal tranquillity prevailed in this country, and the minds 
of our citizens were at perfect repose; but since that period 
they are exceedingly uneasy and disquieted. When I 
wished for an appointment to this convention, my mind 
was extremely agitated for the situation of public aifairs. 
I conceive the Republic to be in extreme danger. If our 
situation be thus uneasy, whence has arisen this fearful 
jeopardy? It arises from this fatal system; it arises from 
a proposal to change our government — a proposal that goes 
to the utter annihilation of the most solemn engagements 
of the States — a proposal of establishing nine States into a 
confederacy, to the eventual exclusion of four States. It 
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goeF k> the annihilation of these solemn treaties we have 
formed with foreign nations. The present circumstances oC 
France, the good offices rendered ns by that kingdom, re- 
quire our most faithful and most punctual adherence to our 
treaty with her. We are in alliance with the Spaniards, the 
Dutch, the Prussians: those treatises bound us as thirteen 
States, confederated together. Yet here is a proposal to 
sever that confederacy. Is it possible that we shall abandon 
all our treaties and national engagements? And for what? 
I expected to have heard the reasons of an event so unex- 
pected to my mind, and many others. Was our civil polity, 
or public justice, endangered or sapped? Was the real ex- 
istence of the country threatened, or was this preceded by a 
mournful progression of events? This proposal of altering 
our Federal Government is of a most alarming nature; 
make the best of this new government — say it is composed 
of anything but inspiration — yon ought to be extremely 
cautious, watchful, jealous of your liberty; for, instead of 
securing your rights, you may lose them forever. If a 
wrong step be now made, the Bepublic may be lost foreven 
If this new government will not come up to the expectation 
of the people, and they should be disappointed, their liberty 
will be lost, and tyranny must and will arise. I repeat it 
again, and I beg gentlemen to consider, that a wrong step, 
made now, will plunge ub into misery, and our BepubUo 
will be lost It will be necessary for this convention to 
have a faithful historical detail of the facts that preceded 
the session of the Federal Convention, and the reasons thai 
actuated its members in proposing an entire alteration of 
government— and to demonstrate the dangers that awaited 
us. If they were of such awful magnitude as to warrant 
a proposal so extremely perilous as this, I must assart that 
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this convention has an absolute right to a thorough dis- 
covery of every circumstance relative to this great event. 
And here I would make this inquiry of those worthy char- 
acters who composed a part of the late Federal Convention. 
I am sure they were fully impressed with the necessity of 
forming a great consolidated government, instead of a con- 
federation. That this is a consolidated government is de- 
monstrably clear, and the danger of such a government is, 
to my mind, very striking. I have the highest veneration 
for those gentlemen; but, sir, give me leave to demand 
what right had they to .say, "We, the People"? My polit- 
ical curiosity, exclusive of my anxious solicitude for the 
public welfare, leads me to ask who authorized them to 
speak the language of "We, the People," instead of "We, 
the States"? States are the characteristics and the soul of 
a confederation. If the States be not the agents of this com- 
pact, it must be one great consolidated national government 
of the people of all the States. I have the highest respect 
for those gentlemen who formed the convention; and were 
some of 'them not here, I would express some testimonial 
of esteem for them. America had, on a former occasion, 
put the utmost confidence in them — a confidence which was 
well placed ; and I am sure, sir, I would give up anything 
to them; I would cheerfully confide in them as my repre- 
sentatives. But, sir, on this great occasion, I would de- 
mand the cause of their conduct. Even from that illus- 
trious man, who saved us by his valor, I would have a 
reason for his conduct; that liberty which he has given us 
by his valor tells me to ask this reason, and sure I am, were 
he here, he would give us that reason: but there are other 
gentlemen here who can give us this information. The 
people gave them no power to use their name. That they 
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exceeded their power is perfectly clear. It is not mere 
curiosity that actuates me; I wish to hear the real, actual, 
existing danger, which should lead us to take those steps 
so dangerous in my conception. Disorders have arisen in 
other parts of America, but here, sir, no dangers, no insur- 
rection or tumult, has happened; everything has been calm 
and tranquil. Bat notwithstanding this, we are wandering 
on the great ocean of human affairs. I see no landmark to 
guide us. We are running we know not whither. Differ- 
ence in opinion has gone to a degree of inflammatory re- 
sentment in different parts of the country, which has been 
occasioned by this perilous innovation. The Federal Con- 
vention oaght to have amended the old system; for this 
purpose they were solely delegated: the object of their 
mission extended to no other consideration. You must 
therefore forgive the solicitation of one unworthy member 
to know what danger could have arisen under the present 
confederation, and what are the causes of this proposal to 
change our government 



"A NATION-NOT A FEDERATION'* 

DELIVERBD IN THE VIRGINIA CONVENTION ON THE EIGHTH SECnON 

OF THE.FEDERAL CONSTITUTION 
Mr. Chairman: 

IT IS now confessed that this is a national government 
There is not a single federal feature in it It has been 
alleged, within these walls, during the debates, to be 
national and federal, as it suited the arguments of gentle- 
men. 

But now, when we have heard the definition of it, it is 
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pnrely national. The honorable member was pleased to say 
that the sword and purse included everything of conse- 
quence. And shall we trust them out of our hands with- 
out checks and barriers? The sword and purse are essen- 
tially necessary for the government. Every essential req« 
uisite must be in Congress. Where are the purse and sword 
of Virginia? They must go to Congr^s. What is become 
of your country? The Virginian government is but a 
name. It clearly results, from his last argument, that we 
are to be consolidated. We should be thought unwise, 
indeed, to keep two hundred legislators in Virginia, when 
the government is, in fact, gone to Philadelphia or New 
York. We are, as a State, to form no part of the govern- 
ment. Where are your checks ? The most essential objects 
of government are to be administered by Congress. How, 
then, can the State governments be any check upon them? 
If we are to be a republican government, it will be consoli- 
dated, not confederated. 

The means, says the gentleman, must be commensurate 
to the end. How does this apply ? All things in common 
are left with this government. There being an infinitude 
in the government, there must be an infinitude of means to 
carry it on. This is a sort of mathematical government that 
may appear well on paper, but cannot sustain examination, 
or be safely reduced to practice. The delegation of power 
to an adequate number of representatives, and an unim- 
peded reversion of it back to the people, at short periods, 
form the principal traits of a republican government. The 
idea of a republican government, in that paper, is something 
superior to the poor people. The governing persons are the 
servants of the people. There, the servants are greater than 
their masters; because it includes infinitude, and infinitude 
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excludes every idea of Bubordination. In this the creature 
has destroyed and soared above the creator. For if its 
powers be infinite, what rights have the people remaining? 
By that very argument, despotism has made way in all 
countries where the people unfortunately have been 
enslaved by it. We are told, the sword and purse are 
necessary for the national defence. The junction of these, 
without limitation, in the same hands, is, by logical and 
mathematical conclusions, the description of despotism. 

The reasons adduced here to-day have long ago been 
advanced in favor of passive obedience and non-resistance. 
In 1688, the British nation expelled their monarch for at- 
tempting to trample on their liberties. The doctrine of 
Divine Bight and Passive Obedience was said to be com- 
n^anded by Heaven — ^it was inculcated by his minions and 
adherents. He wanted to possess, without control, the 
sword and purse. The attempt cost him his crown. This 
government demands the same powers. I see reason to be 
more and more alarmed. I fear it will terminate in despot- 
ism. As to his objection of the abuse of liberty, it is 
denied. The political inquiries and promotions of the 
peasants are a happy circumstance. A foundation of 
knowledge is a great mark of happiness. When the spirit 
of inquiry after political discernment goes forth among the 
lowest of the people, it rejoices my heart. Why such fear- 
ful apprehensions? I defy him to show that liberty has 
been abused. There has been no rebellion here, though 
there was in Massachusetts. Tell me of any country which 
has been so long without a rebellion. Distresses have been 
patiently borne fn this country, which would have pro- 
duced revolutions in other countries. We strained every 
nerve to make provisions to pay ofE our soldiers and offi- 
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eers. They, thoagh not paid, and greatly distressed at the 
conclnsion of the war, magnanimoosly acquiesced. The 
depreciation of the circulating currency very much involved 
many of them, and thousands of other citizens, in absolute 
ruin; but the same patient fortitude and forbearance marked 
their conduct. What would the people of England have 
done in such a situation? They would have resisted the 
government, and murdered the tyrant. But in this country 
no abuse of power has taken place. It is only a general 
assertion, unsupported, which suggests the contrary. Indi- 
vidual licentiousness will show its baneful consequences in 
every country, let its government be what it may. 

But the honorable gentleman says responsibility will 
exist more in this than in the British Government. It 
exists here more in name than anything else. I need not 
speak of the executive authority. But consider the two 
houses — ^the American Parliament. Are the members of 
the Senate responsible? They may try themselves, and, 
if found guilty on impeachment, are to be only removed 
from office. In England the greatest characters are brought 
to the block for their sinister administration. They have a 
power there, not to dismiss them from office, but from life, 
for malpractices. The king himself cannot pardon in this 
case. How does it stand with respect to your lower house ? 
You have but ten. Whatever number may be there, six is 
a majority. Will your country afford no temptation, no 
money to corrupt them? Cannot six fat places be found 
to accommodate them? They may, after the first Oon» 
gress, take any place. There will be a multiplicity of 
places. Suppose they corruptly obtain places. Where 
will you find them to punish them? At the furthest 
parts of the Union; in the ten miles square, or within a 
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State where there is a stronghold. What are yon to do 
when these men return from Philadelphia 7 Two things 
are to be done. To detect the offender and bring him to 
punishment. Ton will find it difficult to do either. 

In England, the proceedings are openly transacted. 
They deliver their opinions freely and openly. They do 
not fear all Europe.. Compare it to this. You cannot 
detect the guilty. The publication from time to time is 
merely optional in them. They may prolong the period, 
or suppress it altogether, under pretence of its being nec- 
essary to be kept secret. The yeas and nays will avail 
nothing. Is the publication daily? It may be a year, 
or once in a century. I know this would be an unfair 
construction in the common concerns of life. But it 
would satisfy the words of the Constitution. It would 
be some security were it once a year, or even once in 
two years. When the new election comes on, unless you 
detect them, what becomes of your responsibility? Will 
they discover their guilt when they wish .to be re-elected ? 
This would suppose them to be, not only bad men, but 
foolish men, in pursuit of responsibility. Have you a 
right to scrutinize into the conduct of your representa- 
tives? Can any man, who conceives himself injured, go 
and demand a sight of their journals? But it will be told 
that I am suspicious. I am answered, to every question, 
that they will be good men. In England, they see daily 
what is doing in Parliament. They will hear from their 
Parliament in one thirty-ninth part of the time that we 
shall hear from Congress in this scattered country. Let 
it be proposed, in England, to lay a poll tax, or enter into 
any measure, that will injure one part and produce emolu- 
ments to another, intelligence will fly quickly as the rays 
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of light to the people. They ¥rill instraot their represen- 
tatiyefl to oppose it, and will petition against it, and get it 
prevented or redressed instantly. Impeachment follows 
quickly a yiolation of duty. Will it be so here? Ton 
most detect the offence, and punish the defaulter. How 
will this be done when you know not the offender, even 
though he had a previous design to commit the misde- 
meanor? Tour Parliament will consist of sixty-five. 
Tour share will be ten out of the sixty-five. Will they 
not take shelter, by saying they were in the minority— 
that the men from New Hampshire and Kentucky oat- 
voted them? Thus will responsibility, that great pillar 
of a free government, be taken away. 

The honorable gentleman wished to try the experiment 
Loving his countiy as he does, he would not surely wish 
to trust his happiness to an experiment, from which muoh 
harm, but no good, may result 

I will speak another time, and will not fatigue the com- 
mittee now. I think the friends of the opposition ought to 
make a pause here; for 1 can see no safety to my ooontrj, 
if you give up this power. 



THE BILL OP RIGHTS 

D6UVBKBD HI THE VmGINIA OOHVENTION ON THE AOOPnON OT TM 
FBOeRAL OONSTnXJTION. JUNE 14, ti« 

THB neoesnty of a Bill of Rights appeara to me to be 
greater in this government than ever it was in any 
government before. I have observed already that 
the sense of the European nations, and particularly Ghreat 
Britain, is against the construction of rights being retained 
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which are not expressly relinquished. 1 repeat that all 
nations have adopted this construction — that all rights not 
expressly and unequivocally reserved to the people are im- 
pliedly and incidentally relinquished to rulers, as neces- 
sarily inseparable from the delegated powers. It is so in 
Great Britain; for every possible right, which is not re- 
served to the people by some express provision or com- 
pact, is within the king's prerogative. It is so in that 
country which is said to be in such full possession of 
freedom. It is so in Spain, Germany, and other parts of 
the world. Let us consider the sentiments which have 
been entertained by the people of America on this sub- 
ject. At the Revolution, it must be admitted that it was 
their sense to set down those great rights which ought, in 
all countries, to be held inviolable and sacred. Virginia 
did so, We all remember. She made a compact to reserve, 
expressly, certain rights. 

When fortified with full, adequate, and abundant repre- 
sentation, was she satisfied with that representation? No. 
She most cautiously and guardedly reserved and secured 
those invaluable, inestimable rights and privileges which 
no people inspired with the least glow of patriotic liberty 
ever did, or ever can, abandon. She is called upon now 
to abandon them and dissolve that compact which secured 
them to her. She is called upon to accede to another com- 
pact which most infallibly supersedes and annihilates her 
present one. Will she do it? This is the question. If 
you intend to reserve your inalienable rights, you must 
have the most express stipulation; for if implication be 
allowed, you are ousted of those rights. If the people do 
not think it necessary to reserve them, they will be sup- 
posed to be given up. How were the congressional rights 
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defined when ttie people of America united by a confed- 
eracy to defend their liberties and rights against the tyran- 
nical attempts of Great Britain ? The States were not then 
contented with implied reservation. No, Mr. Chairman. 
It was expressly declared in our Confederation that every 
right was retained by the States, respectively, which was 
not given up to the government of the United States. But 
there is no such thing here. You, therefore, by a natural 
and unavoidable implication, give up your rights to the 
general government. 

Your own example furnishes an argument against it. If 
you give up these powers, without a Bill of Bights, yoa 
will exhibit the most absurd thing to mankind that ever 
the world saw — a government that has abandoned all its 
powers — ^the powers of direct taxation, the sword, and the 
purse. You have disposed of them to Congress, without a 
Bill of Bights — ^without check, limitation, or control. And 
still you have checks and guards; still you keep barriers — 
pointed where 7 Pointed against your weakened, prostrated, 
enervated State government! You have a Bill of Bights to 
defend you against the State government, which is bereaved 
of all power, and yet you have none against Congress, though 
in full and exclusive possession of all power! You arm 
yourselves against i;he weak and defenceless, and expose 
yourselves naked to the armed and powerful. Is not this 
conduct of unexampled absurdity? What barriers have 
you to oppose to this most strong, energetic government? 
To that government you have nothing to oppose. All your 
defence is given up. This is a real, actual defect. It must 
strike the mind of every gentleman. When our government 
was first instituted in Virginia, we declared the common law 
of England to be in force. 
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That system of law which has been admiied and has 
protected us and oar ancestors is excluded by that system. 
Added to this, we adopted a Bill of Bights. By this 
Constitntion some of the best barriers of human rights 
are thrown away. Is there not an additional reason to 
have a Bill of Bights? By the ancient common law the 
trial of all facts is decided by a jury of impartial men 
from the immediate vicinage. This paper speaks of dif- 
ferent juries from the common law in criminal cases; and 
in civil controversies excludes trial by jury altogether. 
There is, therefore, more occasion for the supplementary 
check of a Bill of Bights now than then. Congress, from 
their general powers, may fully go into the business of 
human legislation. They may be legislative in criminal 
cases, from treason to the lowest offence— petty larceny. 
They may define crimes and prescribe punishments. In 
the definition of crimes, I trust they ¥rill be directed by 
what wise representatives ought to be governed by. But 
when we come to punishments, no latitude ought to be 
left, nor dependence put on the virtue of representatives. 
What says our Bill of Bights? — '*that excessive bail ought 
not to be required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel 
and unusual punishments inflicted." Are you not, there- 
fore, now calling on those gentlemen who are to compose 
Congress to prescribe trials and define punishments with- 
out this control ? Will they find sentiments there similar 
to this Bill of Bights? You let them loose; you do more 
— ^yoa depart from the genius of your country. That paper 
tells you that the trial of crimes shall be by jury, and held 
in the State where the crime shall have been committed. 
Under this extensive provision, they may proceed in a 

manner extremely dangerous to liberty; a person accused 
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may be oAried from one extremity of the State to another, 
and be tried not by an impartial jury of the vicinage, ac- 
qnainted with his character and the circumstances of the 
fact, but by a jury unacquainted with both, and who may 
be biased against him. Is not this sufficient to alarm men ? 
How difEerent is this from the immemorial practice of your 
British ancestors and your own! I need not tell you that, 
by the common law, a number of hundreders were required 
on a jury, and that afterward it was sufficient if the jurors 
oame from the same county. With less than this the people 
of England have never .been satisfied. That paper ought to 
have declared the common law in force. 

In this business of legislation, your members of Congress 
will lose the restriction of not imposing excessive fines, de* 
manding excessive bail, and inflicting cruel and unusual 
punishments. These are prohibited by your Declaration of 
Bights. What has distinguished our ancestors? That they 
would not admit of tortures, or cruel and barbarous punish- 
ment. But Congress may introduce the practice of the civil 
law, in preference to that of the common law. They may 
introduce the practice of France, Spain and Germany — of 
torturing, to extort a confession of crime. They will say 
that they might as well draw examples from those coun- 
tries as from Great Britain, and they will tell you that there 
is such a necessity of strengthening the arm of government 
that they must have a criminal equity, and extort confession 
by torture, in order to punish with still more relentless se- 
verity. We are then lost and undone. And can any man 
think it troublesome, when we can, by a small interference, 
prevent our rights from being lost? If you will, like the 
Virginian government, give them knowledge of the extent 
of the rights retained by the people, and the powers of them- 
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selves, ibey will, if they be honest mea, liiank jon for it. 
Will they not wish to go on snre grounds ? Bat if yon leave 
them otherwise, they will not know how to proceed; and, 
being in a state of aDcertainty, they will assume rather than 
give op powers of implication. 

A Bill of Bights may be summed up in a few words. 
What do they tell us ? That our rights are reserved. Why 
not say so 7 ts it because it will consume too much paper 7 
Gentlemen's reasoning against a Bill of Bights does not sat- 
isfy me. Without saying which has the right side, it re- 
mains doubtful. A Bill of Bights is a favorite thing with 
the Virginians and the people of the other States likewise. 
It may be their prejudice, but the government ought to suit 
their geniuses; otherwise, its operation will be unhappy. A 
Bill of Bights, even if its necessity be doubtful, will ex- 
clude the possibility of dispute; and, with great submis- 
sion, I think the best way is to have no dispute. In the 
present Constitution they are restrained from issuing gen- 
eral warrants to search suspected places, or seize persons 
not named, without evidence of the commission ot a fact^ 
etc. There was certainly some celestial influence govern- 
ing those who deliberated on that Constitution; for they 
have, with the most cautious and enlightened circumspec* 
tion, guarded those indefeasible rights which ought ever to 
be held sacred I The officei^ai of Congress may come upon 
you now, fortified with all the terrors of paramount federal 
authority. Excisemen may come in multitudes; for the 
limitation of their numbers no man knows. They may, 
unless the general government be restrained by a Bill of 
Bights, or some similar restriction, go into your cellars 
and rooms, and search, ransack, and measure, everything 
you eat, drink, and wear. They ought to be restrained 
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within {NToper bounds. With respect to the freedom of 
the piess, 1 need say nothing; for it is hoped that the 
gentlemen who shall compose Congress will take care to 
infringe as little as possible the rights of human nature. 
This will result from their integrity. They should, from 
prudence, abstain from violating the rights of their con- 
stituents. They are not, however, expressly restrained. 
But whether they will intermeddle with that palladium 
of our liberties or not, 1 leave you to determine. 



LIBERTY OR EMPIRE? 

DELIVERED IN THE VIRGINIA CONVENTION. JUNE s. rm 



w 



HAT, sir, is the genius of democracy? Let me 
read that clause of the Bill of Bights of Virginia 
which relates to this: 



*'Clausb III. — That government is, or ought to be, insti- 
tuted for the common benefit, protection, and security of the 
people, nation, or community. Of all the various modes and 
forms of government, that is best which is capable of pro- 
ducing the greatest degree of happiness and safety, and is 
most effectaally secured against the danger of maladminis- 
tration; and that whenever any government shall be found 
inadequate or contrary to those purposes, a majority of the 
community hath an indubitable, unalienable, and indefeasi- 
ble right to reform, alter, or abolish it, in such manner as 
shall be judged most conducive to the public weal." 

This, sir, is the language of democracy — ^that a majority 
of the community have a right to alter government when 
found to be oppressive. But how different is the genius 
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of your new OonBtitntion from this I How diffevsnt from 
the sentimentB of freemen, that a contemptible minority can 
l^event the good of the majority! If, then, gentlemen 
standing on this gronnd are come to that point, that they 
are willing to bind themselveB and their posterity to be 
oppressed, I am amazed and inexpressibly astonished. If 
this be the opinion of the majority, I mast snbmit; bnt 
to me, sir, it appears perilous and destractive. I cannot 
help thinking so. Perhaps it may. be the resnlt of my 
age. These may be feelings natural to a man of my years, 
when the American spirit has left him, and his mental pow- 
ers, like the members of the body, are decayed. If, sir, 
amendments are left to the twentieth, or tenth part of the 
people of America, your liberty is gone forever. We hare 
heard that there is a great deal of bribery practiced in the 
House of Commons in England, and that many of the mem- 
bers raise themselves to preferments by selling the rights 
of the whole of the people. But, sir, the tenth part of that 
body cannot continue oppressions on the rest of the people. 
English liberty is, in this case, on a firmer foundation than 
American liberty. It will be easily contrived to procure 
the opposition of one-tenth of the people to any alteration, 
however judicious. The honorable gentleman who presides 
told us that, to prevent abuses in our government, we will 
assemble in convention, recall our delegated powers, and 
punish our servants for abusing the trust reposed in them. 
Oh, sir! we should have fine times, indeed, if, to punish 
tyrants, it were only sufficient to assemble the people! 
Your arms, wherewith you could defend yourselves, are 
gone; and you have no longer an aristocratical, no longer 
a democratical spirit. Did you ever read of any revolution 
in a nation, brought about by the punishment of those in 
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power, inflioted by those who had no power At ftU? Ton 
read of a riot aot in a eoontrj which is called one of the 
freest in the world, where a few neighbors cannot assemble 
without the risk of being shot by a hired soldiery, the en- 
gines of despotism. We may see such an act in America. 

A standing army we shall have, also, to execute the exe- 
crable commands of tyranny; and how are you to punish 
them ? Will you order them to be punished ? Who shall 
obey these orders 7 Will your mace-bearer be a match for 
a disciplined regiment? In what situation are we to be? 
The clause before you gives a power of direct taxation, un- 
bounded and unlimited— an exclusive power of legislation, 
in all cases whatsoever, for ten miles square, and, over all 
places purchased for the erection of forts, magazines, ar- 
senals, dockyards, etc. What resistance could be made? 
The attempt would be madness. You will find all the 
strength of this country in the hands of your enemies; 
their garrisons will naturally be the strongest places in 
the country. Your militia is given up to Congress, also, 
in another part of this plan; they will therefore act as 
they think proper: all power will be in their own posses- 
sion. You cannot force them to receive their punishment: 
of what service would militia be to you, when, most prob- 
ably, you will not have a single musket in the State? For, 
as arms are to be provided by Congress, they may or may 
not furnish them. 

Let me here call your attention to that part which gives 
the Congress power '*to provide for organizing, arming, and 
disciplining the militia, and for governing such part of them 
as may be employed in the service of the United States; re- 
serving to the States, respectively, the appointment of the 
officers, and the authority of training the militia according 
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to the discipline prescribed by Congress/' By this, sir, you 
see that their control over our last and best defence is nn- 
limited. If they neglect or refuse to discipline or arm oar 
militia, they will be useless; the States can do neither, this 
power being exclusively given to Congress. The power of 
appointing officers over men not disciplined or armed is 
ridiculous; so that this pretended little remains of power 
left to the States may, at the pleasure of Congress, be ren- 
dered nugatory. Our situation will be deplorable indeed; 
nor can we ever expect to get this government amended, 
since I have already shown that a very small minority may 
prevent it, and that small minority interested in the contin- 
uance of the oppression. Will the oppressor let go the op- 
pressed? Was there ever an instance? Can the annals 
of mankind exhibit one single example where rulere over- 
charged with power willingly let go the oppressed, though 
solicited and requested most earnestly? The application 
for amendments will therefore be fruitless. Sometimes the 
oppressed have got loose by one of those bloody struggles 
that desolate a country; but a willing relinquishment of 
power is one of those things which human nature never 
was, nor ever will be, capable of. 

The honorable gentleman's observations respecting the 
people's right of being the agents in the formation of this 
government are not accurate, in my humble conception. 
The distinction between a national government and a con- 
federacy is not sufficiently discerned. Had the delegates 
who were sent to Philadelphia a power to propose a consoli- 
dated government instead of a confederacy? Were they not 
deputed by States, and not by the people ? The assent of 
the people, in their collective capacity, is not necessary to 
the formation of a federal government. The people have 
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HO right to enter into leagues, alliances, or confederations; 
^ey are not the proper agents for this purpose. States and 
foreign powers are the onlj proper i^^ts for this kind of 
government. Show me an instance where the people have 
exercised this business. Hats it not always gone throngk 
the Legislatures ? I refer you to tlie treaties with FrancOi 
Holland, and other nations. How were they made? Were 
they not made by the States? Are the people, therefore^ in 
their aggregate capacity, the proper persons to form a con- 
federacy? This, therefore, ought to depend on the consent 
of the Legislatures, the people having sent delegates to make 
any proposition for changing the government. Yet 1 must 
say, at the same time, that it was made on grounds the most 
pure; and, perhaps, I might have been brought to consent 
to it as far as to the change of government. But there is 
one thing in it which I never would acquiesce in. I mean 
the hanging it into a consolidated government, which is so 
abhorrent to my mind. 

The honorable gentleman then went on to the figure we 
make with foreign nations; the contemptible one we make 
in France and Holland, which, according to the substance 
of the notes, he attributes to the present feeble government. 
An opinion has gone forth, we find, that we are contemp- 
tible people; the time has been when we were thought 
otherwise. Under the same despised government we com- 
manded the respect of all Europe; wherefore are we now 
reckoned otherwise? The American spirit has fled from 
hence; it has gone to regions where it has never been ex- 
pected; it has gone to the people of France in sesurch of 
a splendid government, a strong, energetic government. 
Shall we imitate the example of those nations who have 
gone from a simple to a splendid government? Are those 
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nations more worthy of our imitation? What can make an 
adequate satisfaction to them for the loss they have soffered 
in attaining such a government — for the loss of their lib- 
erty 7 If we admit this consolidated government, it will be 
because we like a great, splendid one. Some way or other 
we must be a great and mighty empire; we must have an 
army, and a navy, and a number of things. When the 
American spirit was in its youth, the language of America 
was different; liberty, sir, was then the prima)ry object 
We are descended from a people whose government was 
founded on liberty; our glorious forefathers of Great 
Britain made liberty the foundation of everything. That 
country is become a great, mighty, and splendid nation; 
not because their government is strong and energetic, but, 
sir, because liberty is its direct end and foundation. We 
drew the spirit of liberty from our British ancestors; by 
that spirit we have triumphed over every difficulty. But 
now, sir, the American spirit, assisted by the ropes and 
chains of consolidation, is about to convert this country 
into a powerful and mighty empire. If you make the citi- 
zens of this country agree to become the subjects of one 
great consolidated empire of America, your government 
will not have sufficient energy to keep them together. 
Such a government is incompatible with the genius of 
republicanism. There will be no checks, no real balanc^es 
in this government. What can avail your specious, imagi- 
nary balances, your rope-dancing, chain-rattling, ridiculous 
ideal checks and contrivances? But, sir, **we are not feared 
by foreigners; we do not make nations tremble." Would 
this constitute happiness or secure liberty ? I trust, sir, our 
political hemisphere will ever direct their operations to the 
security of those objects. 
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Conmdw ou titiiatioiiy sir; go to the poor Bian and ask 
him what he does. Be will infcnrm yoa thai he enjoys tbo 
frnits of hb labor, under his own fig tree, with his wife and 
children around him, in pesee and security, iio to every 
other member of society; you will find the same tranquil 
ease and content; you will find no alarms or disturbances. 
Why, then, tell us of danger, to terrify us into an adoption 
of this new form of government? And yet who knows the 
dangers that this new system may produce? They are out 
of the sight of the common people; they cannot f<Mresee 
latent consequences. I dread the operation of it atk the 
middling and lower classes of people; it is for them I fear 
the adoption of this system. I fear I tire the patience of 
the committee, but 1 beg to be indulged with a few mon 
observations. When I thus profess myself an advocate for 
the liberty of the people, I shall be told I am a designing 
man, that I am to be a great man, that I am to be a dema- 
gogue; and many similar illiberal insinuations will be 
thrown out: but, sir, conscious rectitude outweighs those 
things with me. I see great jeopardy in this new govern- 
ment. I see none from our present one. I hope some 
gentleman or other will bring forth, in full array, those 
dangers, if there be any, that we may see and touch them. 
I have said that I thought this a consolidated government; 
I will now prove it. Will the great rights of the people 
be secured by this government? Suppose it should prove 
oppressive, how can it be altered? Our Bill of Bights 
declares that *^a majority of the community hath an indubi- 
table, unalienable, and indefeasible right to reform, alter, 
or abolish it, in such manner as shall be judged most con* 
ducive to the public weal." 

I have just proved that one-tenth, or less, of the people 
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of America— a most despicable minority— may prevent this 
reform or alteration. Suppose the people of Virginia should 
wish to alter their government; can a majority of them do 
it? No; because they are connected with other men, or, 
in other words, consolidated with other States. When the 
people of Virginia, at a future day, shall wish to alter their 
government, though they should be unanimous in this de- 
sire, yet they may be prevented therefrom by a despicable 
minority at the extremity of the United States. The found- 
ers of your own Constitution made your government chaoge- 
able; but the power of changing it is gone from you. 
Whither is it gone? It is placed in the same hands that 
hold the rights of twelve other States; and those who hold 
those rights have right and power to keep them. It is not 
the particular government of Virginia; one of the leading 
features of that government is that a majority can alter it 
when necessary for the public good This government is 
not a Virginian, but an American government. Is it not, 
therefore, a consolidated government? The sixth clause of 
your Bill of Bights tells you, ^^that elections of members to 
serve as representatives of the people in assembly ought to 
be free, and that all men having suificient evidence of per- 
manent common interest with and attachment to the com- 
munity, have the right of suffrage, and cannot be taxed, or 
deprived of their property for public uses, without their 
own consent, or that of their representatives so elected, nor 
bound by any law to which they have not in like manner 
assented for the public good." But what does this Consti- 
tution say? The clause under consideration gives an un- 
limited and unbounded power of taxation. Suppose every 
delegate from Virginia opposes a law laying a tax; what 
will it avail? They are oppressed by a majority; eleven 
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memben oan destroy their efforts: those feeble ten eannoi 
prerent the passage of the most oppressive tax law; so that, 
in direct opposition to the spirit and express language of 
yonr Declaration of Bights, joa are taxed, not by your own 
consent, but by pec^le who hare no connection with you. 

The next clause of the Bill ot Bights tells you ''that all 
power of suspending law, or the execution of laws, by any 
authority, without the consent of the representatives of the 
people, is injurious to their rights, and ought not to be 
exercised." This tells us that there can be no suspension 
of government or laws without our own consent; yet this 
Oonstitution can counteract and suspend any of our laws 
that contravene its oppressive operation; for they have the 
power of direct taxation, which suspends our Bill of Bights; 
and it is expressly provided that they can make all laws 
necessary for carrying their powers into execution; and it 
is declared paramount to the laws and constitutions of the 
States. Consider how the only remaining defence we have 
left is destroyed in this manner. Besides the expenses oi 
maintaining the Senate and other House in as much splen- 
dor as they please, there is to be a great and mighty Presi- 
dent, with very extensive powers — ^the powers of a king. 
He is to be supported in extravagant magnificence; so that 
the whole of our property may be taken by this American 
Government, by laying what taxes they please, giving 
themselves what salaries they please, and suspending our 
laws at their pleasure. I might be thought too inquisitive, 
but I believe I should take up very little of your time in 
enumerating the little power that is left to the government 
of Virginia, for this power is reduced to little or nothing; 
their garrisons, magazines, arsenals, and forts, which will 
be situated in the strongest places within the States; their 
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ten-mila square, with all the fine ornaments of human life, 
added to their powers, and taken from the States, will re- 
duce the power of the latter to nothing. 

The voice of tradition, I trust, will inform posterity of 
our struggles for freedom. If our descendants be worthy 
the name of Americans, they will preserve, and hand down 
to their latest posterity, the transactions of the present 
times; and, though I confess my exclamations are not 
worthy the hearing, they will see that I have done my 
utmost to preserve their liberty; for I never will give up 
the power of direct taxation but for a scourge. I am will- 
ing to give it conditionally; that is, after non-compliance 
with requisitions. I will do more, sir, and what I hope will 
convince the most sceptical man that I am a lover of the 
American Union; that, incase Virginia shall not make 
punctual payment, the control of our custom houses, and 
the whol6 regulation of trade, shall be given to Congress, 
and that Virginia shall depend on Congress even for pass- 
ports, till Virginia shall have paid the last farthing, and 
furnished the last soldier. Nay, sir, there is another alter- 
native to which I would consent; even that they should 
strike us out of the Union and take away from us all fed- 
eral privileges, till we comply with federal requisitions: but 
let it depend upon our own pleasure to pay our money in 
the most easy manner for our people. Were all the States, 
more terrible than ene mother country, to join against us, 
I hope Virginia could defend herself; but, sir, the dissolu- 
tion of the Union is most abhorrent to my mind. The first 
thing I have at heart is American liberty ; the second thing 
is American union; and I hope the people of Virginia will 
endeavor to preserve that union. The increasing popula- 
tion of the Southern States is far greater than that of New 
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England; oonseqnently, in a short time, they will be far 
more numerous than the people of that country. Consider 
this, and you will find this State more particularly inter- 
ested to support American liberty and not bind our pos-* 
terity by an improvident relinquishment of our rights. I 
would give the best security for a punctual compliance 
with requisitions; but I beseech gentlemen, at all hazards, 
not to give up this unlimited power of taxation. The 
honorable gentleman has told us . «t these powers, given 
to Congress, are accompanied by a judiciary which will 
correct all. On examination, you will find this very judi- 
ciary oppressively constructed, your jury trial destroyed, 
and the judges dependent on Congress. . . . 

This Constitution is said to have beautiful features; but 
when I come to examine these features, sir, they appear to 
me horribly frightful. Among other deformities, it has an 
awful squinting; it squints toward monarchy; and does not 
this raise indignation in the breast of evexj true American ? 
Your President may easily become king. Your Senate is 
so imperfectly constructed that your dearest rights may 
be sacrificed by what may be a small minority; and a very 
small minority may continue forever unchangeably this 
government, although horridly defective. Where are your 
checks in this government? Your strongholds will be in 
the hands of your enemies. It is on a supposition that 
your American governors shall be honest, that all the good 
qualities of this government are founded; but its defective 
and imperfect construction puts it in their power to perpe- 
trate the worst of mischiefs^ should they be bad men; and, 
sir, would not all the world, from the Eastern to the West- 
ern Hemisphere, blame our distracted folly in resting our 
rights upon the contingency of our rulers being good or 
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bad ? Show me that age and country where the rights and 
liberties of the people were placed on the sole chance of 
their rulers being good men, without a consequent loss 
of liberty I I say that the loss of that dearest priTilege 
has ever followed, with absolute certainty, every snch 
mad attempt. 

If your American chief be a man of ambition and abili- 
ties, how easy is it for him to render himself absolute! The 
army is in his hands, and if he be a man of address, it will 
be attached to him, and it will be the subject of long medi- 
tation with him to seize the first auspicious moment to ao- 
complish his design ; and, sir, will the American spirit solely 
relieve you when this happens ? I would rather infinitely — 
and I am sure most of this Convention are of the same opin- 
ion — have a king, lords, and commons, than a government 
so replete with such insupportable evils. If we make a 
king, we may prescribe the rules by which he shall rule his 
people, and interpose such checks as shall prevent him from 
infringing them; but the President, in the field, at the head 
of his army, can prescribe the terms on which he shall reign 
master, so far that it will puzzle any American ever to get 
his neck from under the galling yoke. I cannot with pa- 
tience think of this idea. If ever he violate the laws, one 
of two things will happen; he will come at the head of the 
army to carry everything before him; or he will give bail, 
or do what Mr. Chief-Justice will order him. If he be 
guilty, will not the recollection of his crimes teach him to 
make one bold push for the American throne ? Will not 
the immense difiEerence between being master of everything 
and being ignominiously tried and punished powerfully ex- 
cite him to make this bold push? But, sir, where is the 
existing force to punish him ? Can he not, at the head of 
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his army, beat down every oppositioa? Away with your 
President! we shall have a king: the army will salute him 
monarch; your militia will leave you, and assist in making 
him king, and fight against you: and what have you to op- 
pose this force ? What will then become of you and your 
rights? Will not absolute despotism ensue? 
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SMMUJSL ADA.M8, a aeoond oouBis ci John Adams, was bom at Bostoi^ 
September 27, 1742. He entered Hanrard College, but, owing to his 
father^B failure in business, had to leave before completing his course. He 
raoaiyed a B.A. degree, however, and it is an inteieatiDg fact that his tharfs 
was a defence of the affirmative reply to the question, "Whether it be lawful 
to resist the supreme magistrate, if the commonwealth cannot otherwise bo 
preserved. " After an unsuccessful attempt to make a living in trade, he be- 
came the tax collector for the Oitj of Boston, whence he was called by his pottt* 
leal opponents "Samuel the Publican." Throughout the movement, of whicli 
the Declaration of Independence was to be the outcome, Adams was a conspiciH 
ous actor. He took part in numerous town meetings; drafted the protest whio^ 
was sent up by Boston against Grenville's taxation scheme in May, 1764, and, 
being chosen in the following year a member of the Massachusetts General 
Oourt, he soon became a leader in debate. Subsequently, having received the 
ai^inUnent of clerk of the House, he exercised much influence in the arrange- 
ment of the order of business and in the framing of State papers. He is gen- 
erally credited with the invention of the "caucus," and the importance of his 
opposition to the British Gkyvemment is attested by the ^t that he was spe- 
cially excepted from General Gfige's amnesty proclamation on June, 1775, on 
the ground that he had "committed offences of too flagitious a nature to admit 
of any other consideration than that of condign punishment." Samuel Adams 
was one of the delegates from Massachusetts to the Continental Ciongress at 
Philadelphia, and he signed the Declaration of Independence in 1776. He was 
a member of the convention which settled the State Constitution of Massachu- 
setts, and became President of its Senate. From 1789 to 1794 he was Idea- 
tenant-Governor of the State, and Governor from the last named year to 1797; 
then retiring partly on account of age and partly because the Federalists were 
In the ascendant, while he himself was inclined to the JeSersonian or Republi- 
can party. He died on the 3d of October, 1803. It was Samuel Adams who 
in an oration on American independence, delivered in Philadelphia on the 1st 
of August, 1776, described the English as "a nation of shopkeepers." The 
oration was translated into French and published in Paris, and it is there- 
fore not unlikely that Napoleon borrowed the phrase from Adams. 

(118) 
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AMERICAN INDBPBNDBNCB 

I WOULD gladly have declined an honor to which I find 
myself aneqaal. I have not the calmness and impar- 
tiality which the infinite importance of this occasion 
demands. I will not deny the charge of my enemies, that 
resentment for the accumulated injuries of our country, 
and an ardor for her glory, rising to enthusiasm, may de- 
prive me of that accuracy of judgment and expression which 
men of cooler passions may possess. Let me beseech you, 
then, to hear me with caution, to examine your prejudicCi 
and to correct the mistakes into which I may be hurried by 
my zeal. 

Truth loves an appeal to the common-sense of mankind. 
Your unperverted understandings can best determine on 
subjects of a practical nature. The positions and plans 
which are said to be above the comprehension of the mul- 
titude may be always suspected to be visionary and fruit- 
less. He who made all men hath made the truths neces- 
sary to human happiness obvious to all. 

Our forefathers threw off the yoke of Popery in religion; 
for you is reserved the honor of levelling the popery of poli- 
tics. They opened the Bible to all, and maintained the ca< 
pacity of every man to judge for himself in religion. Are 
we sufficient for the comprehension of the sj^blimest spirifc- 
ual truths, and unequal to material and temporal ones ? 

Heaven hath trusted us with the management of things 
for eternity, and man denies us ability to judge of the pres- 
ent| or to know from our feelings the experience that will 
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make as happy. **You can discern,'* they say, ^^objects 
distant and remote, but cannot perceive those within your 
grasp. Let us have the distribution of present goods, and 
cut out and manage as you please the interests of futurity.". 
This day, I trust, the reign of political protestantism will 
commence. We have explored the temple of royalty, and 
found that the idol we have bowed down to has eyes which 
see not, ears that hear not our prayers, and a heart like the 
nether millstone. We have this day restored the Sovereign 
to whom alone men ought to be obedient. He reigns in 
heaven, and with a propitious eye beholds his subjects as- 
suming that freedom of thought and dignity of self -direction 
which he bestowed on them. From the rising to the setting 
sun, may his kingdom come! 

Having been a slave to the influence of opinion early 
acquired, and distinctions generally received, I am ever 
inclined not to despise but pity those who are yet in dark- 
ness. But to the eye of reason what can be more clear 
than that all men have an equal right to happiness 7 Na- 
ture made no other distinction than that of higher and 
lower degrees of power of mind and body. But what 
mysterious distribution of character has the craft of 
statesmen, more fatal than priestcraft, introduced? 

According to their doctrine, the offspring of perhaps 
the lewd embraces of a successful invader shall, from 
generation to generation, arrogate the right of lavishing 
on their pleasures a proportion of the fruits of the earth, 
mc^e than sufficient to supply the wants of thousands of 
their fellow-creatures; claim authority to manage them 
like beasts of burden, and, with superior industry, ca- 
pacity, or virtue, nay, though disgraceful to humanity, 
by their ignorance, intemperance, and brutality, shall be 
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deemed best calciilated to frame laws and to eoneall for 
the welfare ol society. 

Were the talents and virtaes which Hearen has bestowed 
on men given merely to make them more obedient dmdgesi 
to be sacrificed to the follies and ambition of a few? Or^ 
were not the noble gifts so equally dispensed with a divine 
purpose and law, that they should as nearly as possible be 
equally exerted, and the blessings of Providenoe be equally 
enjoyed by all? Away, then, with those absurd systems 
which to gratify the pride of a few debase the greater park 
of our species below the order of men. What an afEront to 
the King of the universe, to maintain that the happiness of 
a monster, sunk in debauchery and spreading desolation and 
murder among men, of a Caligula, a Nero, or a Charles, m 
more precious in his sight than that of millions of his sup- 
pliant creatures, who do justice, love mercy, and walk hum- 
bly with their God ! No, in the judgment of Heaven there 
is no other superiority among men than a superiority in 
wisdom and virtue. And can we have a safer model in 
forming ours? The Deity, then, has not given any order 
or family of men authority over others; and if any mea 
have given it, they only could give it for themselves. Our 
forefathers, 'tis said, consented to be subject to the laws of 
Oreat BritaiUe I will not, at present, dispute it, nor mark 
out the limits and conditions of their submission; but will 
it be denied that they contracted to pay obedience and to 
be under the control of Great Britain because it appeared 
to them most beneficial in their then present circumstances 
and situations ? We, my countrymen, have the same right 
to consult and provide for our happiness which they had 
to promote theirs. If they had a view to posterity in their 
contracts, it must have been to advance %he felicity of iheir 
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descendants. If they erred in their expectations and pros- 
pects, we can never be condemned for a conduct which they 
would have recommended had they foreseen our present 
condition. 

Ye darkeners of counsel, who would make the property, 
lives, and religion of millions depend on the evasive inter- 
pretations of musty parchments; who would send us to an- 
tiquated charters of uncertain and contradictory meaning, 
to prove that the present generation are not bound to be 
victims to cruel and unforgiving despotism, tell us whether 
our pious and generous ancestors bequeathed to us the mis- 
erable privilege of having the rewards of our honesty, in- 
dustry, the fruits of those fields which they purchased and 
bled for, wrested from us at the will of men over whom we 
have no check. Did they contract for us that, with folded 
arms, we should expect that justice and mercy from brutal 
and inflamed invaders which have been denied to our sup- 
plications at the foot of the throne ? Were we to hear our 
character as a people ridiculed with indifference 7 Did they 
promise for us that our meekness and patience should be in< 
suited; our coasts harassed, our towns demolished and plun- 
dered, and our wives and offspring exposed to nakedness, 
hunger, and death, without our feeling the resentment of 
men, and exerting those powers of self-preservation which 
God has given us ? No man had once a greater veneration 
for Englishmen than I entertained. They were dear to me 
as branches of the same parental trunk, and partakers of 
the same religion and laws; I still view with respect the 
remains of the Constitution as I would a lifeless body 
which had once been animated by a great and heroic soul. 
But when I am aroused by the din of arms; when I behold 
legions of foreign assassins, paid by Englishmen to imbrue 
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theSr hanchi in mxt blood; when I tread over the nneoffined 
bodies of my eonntrymen, neighbors, and friends; when I 
see the locks of a venerable father torn by savage hands, 
and a feeble mother, clasping her infants to her bosom, 
and on her knees imploring their lives bom her own 
slaves, whom Englishmen have allnred to treach«y and 
mnrder; when I behold my country, once the seat of in- 
dustry, peace, and plenty, changed by Englishmen to a 
theatre of blood and misery, Heaven forgive me if I can- 
not root out those passions which it has implanted in n^ 
bosom, and detest submission to a people who have either 
ceased to be human, or have not virtue enough to feel thenr 
own wretchedness and servitude! 

Men who content themselves with the semblance of 
truth, and a display of words, talk much of our obliga- 
tions to Great Britain for protection. Had she a sin^e 
eye to our advantage? A nation of shopkeepers are very 
seldom so disinterested. Let us not be so amused with 
words; the extension of her commerce was her object. 
When she defended our coasts, she fought for her cus- 
tomers, and convoyed our ships loaded with wealth, which 
we had acquired for her by our industry. She has treated 
us as beasts of burden, whom the lordly masters cherish 
that they may carry a greater load. Let us inquire also 
against whom she has protected us 7 Against her own ene- 
mies with whom we had no quarrel, or only on her account, 
and against whom we always readily exerted our wealth and 
strength when they were required. Were these colonies 
backward in giving assistance to Great Britain, when they 
were called upon in 1789 to aid the expedition against Car- 
thagena? They at that time sent three thousand men to 
join the British army, although the war commenced with- 
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out their Gonsent. But the last war, 'tis said, was purely 
American. This is a vulgar error, which, like many oth- 
ers, has gained credit by being confidently repeated. The 
dispute between the courts of Great Britain and France re- 
lated to the limits of Canada and Nova Scotia. The con- 
troverted territory was not claimed by any in the colonies, 
but by the crown of Great Britain. It was therefore their 
own quarrel. The infringement of a right which England 
had, by the treaty of Utrecht, of trading in the Indian coun- 
try of Ohio, was another cause of the war. The French 
seized large quantities of British manufactures and took pos- 
session of a fort which a company of British merchuits and 
factors had erected for the security of their commerce. The 
war was therefore waged in defence of lands claimed by 
the crown, and for the protection of British property. The 
French at that time had no quarrel with America, and, as 
appears by letters sent from their commander-in chief to 
some of the colonies, wished to remain in peace with us. 
The part, therefore, which we then took, and the miseries 
to which we exposed ourselves, oaght to be charged to our 
affection to Britain. These colonies granted more than their 
proportion to the support of the war. They raised, clothed, 
and maintained nearly twenty -five thousand men, and so 
sensible were the people of England of our great exertions, 
that a message was annually sent to the House of Commons 
purporting,-'* that his Majesty, being highly satisfied with 
the zeal and vigor with which his faithful subjects in North 
America had exerted themselves in defence of his Majesty's 
just rights and possessions, recommends it to the House to 
take the same into consideration, and enable him to give 
them a proper compensation.'' 

But what purpose can arguments of this kind answer? 
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Bid the proleotkm we received annul our r^hts m nMn, and 
lay 00 under an obligation of being miserable 7 

W ho among you, my eountry men, that is a brther, would 
claim authority to make your child a siaye because yeu had 
nourished him in infancy ? 

'Tis a strange species <^ generosity which requires a re- 
turn infinitely more valuable than anything it could haTe 
bestowed; that demands as a reward for a defence of our 
property a surrender of those inestimable privileges, to the 
arbitrary will of vindictive tyrants, which alone g^ve value 
to that very property. 

Political right and public happiness are different words 
for the same idea. They who wander into metaphysical 
labyrinths, or have recourse to original contracts, to deter* 
mine the rights of men, either impose on themselves or mean 
to delude others. Public utility is the only certain criterion. 
It is a test which brings disputes to a speedy decision, and 
makes its appeal to the feelings of mankind. The force of 
truth has obliged men to use arguments drawn from this 
principle who were combating it, in practice and specula- 
tion. The advocates for a despotic government and non- 
resistance to the magistrate employ reasons in favor <tf 
their systems drawn from a consideration of their tendency 
to promote public happiness. 

The Author of Nature directs all his (Operations to the 
production of the greatest good, and has made human virtue 
to consist in a disposition and conduct which tends to the 
common felicity of his creatures. An abridgment of the 
natural freedom of men, by the institutions of political so- 
cieties, is vindicable only on this foot. How absurd, then, 
is it to draw arguments from the nature of civil society for 
the annihilation of those veiy ends which society was in* 
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tended to procure I Men associate for their mutual advan- 
tage. Hence, the good and happiness of the members, that 
is, the majority of the members, of any State, is the great 
standard by which everything relating to that State must 
finally be determined; and though it may be supposed that 
a body of people may be bound by a voluntary resignation 
(which they have been so infatuated as to make) of all their 
interests to a single person, or to a few, it can never be con- 
ceived that the resignation is obligatory to their posterity; 
because it is manif estlv contrary to the good of the whole 
that it should be so. 

These are the sentiments of the wisest and most virtuous 
champions of f reedomo Attend to a portion on this subject 
from a book in our own defence, written, I had almost said, 
by the pen of inspiration, "I lay no stress," says he, *'on 
charters, they derive their rights from a higher source. It 
is inconsistent with common-b^nse to imagine that any peo- 
ple would ever think of settling in a distant country on any 
such condition, or that the people from whom they with- 
drew should forever be masters of their property, and have 
power to subject them to any modes of government they 
pleased. And had there been expressed stipulations to this 
purpose in all the charters of the colonies, they would, 
in my opinion, be no more bound by them, than if it had 
been stipulated with them that they should go naked, or 
expose themselves to the incursions of wolves and tigers.*' 

Such are the opinions of every virtuous and enlightened 
patriot in Great Britain. Their petition to Heaven is, *'That 
there may be one free country left upon earth, to which 
they may fly, when venality, luxury, and vice shall have 
^mpleted the ruin of liberty there/* 

Gouragei then, my eountiymen, our contest is not only 
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whether we oarselreB shall be free, bat whether there shall 
be left to mankind an asylum on earth for civil and relig- 
ious liberty. Dismissing, therefore, the justice of our cause, 
as incontestable, the only question is. What is best for us 
to pursue in our present circumstances? 

The doctrine of dependence on G-reat Britain is, I be- 
lieve, generally exploded, but as £ would attend to the 
honest weakness of the simplest of men, you will pardon 
me if 1 offer a few words on that subject. 

We are now on this continent, to the astonishment of 
the world, three millions of souls united in one cause. 
We have large armies, well disciplined and appointed, 
with commanders inferior to none in military skill, and 
superior in activity and zeal. We are furnished with ar- 
senals and stores beyond our most sanguine expectations, 
and foreign nations are waiting to crown our success by 
their alliances. There are instances of, I would say, an 
almost astonishing Providence in our favor; our success 
has staggered our enemies, and almost given faith to infi 
dels; so we may truly say it is not our own arm which 
has saved us. 

The hand of Heaven appears to have led us on to be, 
perhaps, humble instruments and means in the great Prov- 
idential dispensation which is completing. We have fled 
from the political Sodom; let us not look back, lest we 
perish and become a monument of infamy and derision to 
the world. For can we ever expect more unanimity and a 
better preparation for defence; more infatuation of counsel 
among our enemies, and more valor and zeal among our- 
selves? The same force and resistance which are suffi- 
cient to procure us our liberties will secure us a glori- 
ous independence and support us in the dignity of free. 
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imperial Stales. We cannot suppose that our oppositi<Mi 
has made a oormpt and dissipated nation more friendly 
to America, or created in them a greater respect for the 
rights of mankind. We can therefore expect a restoration 
and establishment ol our privileges, and a compensation for 
the injuries we have received from their want of power, 
from their fears, and not from their virtues. The una- 
nimity and valor which will effect an honorable peace 
can render a future contest for our liberties unnecessary. 
Be who has strength to chain down the wolf is a madman 
if he let him loose without drawing his teeth and paring 
his nails. 

From the day on which an accommodation takes place 
between England and America, on any other terms than 
as independent States, I shall date the ruin of this coun* 
try. A politic minister will study to lull us into security, 
by granting us the full extent of our petitions. The warm 
sunshine of influence would melt down the virtue, which 
the violence of the storm rendered more firm and unyield- 
ing. In a state of tranquillity, wealth, and luxury^ our 
descendants would forget the arts of war and the noble 
activity and zeal which made their ancestors invincible. 
Every art of corruption would be employed to loosen the 
bond of union which renders our resistance formidable. 
When the spirit of liberty which now animates our hearts 
and gives success to our arms is extinct, our numbers will 
accelerate our ruin and render us easier victims to tyranny 
Te abandoned minions of an infatuated Ministry if per- 
adventure any should yet remain among us, remember that 
a Warren and Montgomery are numbered among the deadc 
Oontemplate the mangled bodies of your countrymen, and 
then say, What should be the reward of such sacrifices? 
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Bid OS and our poBterity bow the knee, rapplicate the 
friendship, and plow, and sow, and reap, to glut the ava- 
rice of the men who have let loose on as the dogs of war 
to riot in our blood and hunt us from the face of the earth ? 
If ye love wealth better than liberty, the tranquillity of ser- 
vitude than the animating contest of freedom — ^go from us in 
peace. We ask not your counsels or arms. Crouch down 
and lick the hands which feed you. May your chains sit 
lightly upon you, and may posterity forget that ye were 
our countrymen! 

To unite the supremacy of Great Britain and the liberty 
of America is utterly impossible. So vast a continent, and 
of such a distance from the seat of empire, will every day 
grow more unmanageable. The motion of so unwieldy a 
body cannot be directed with any despatch and uniformity 
without committing to the Parliament of Great Britain pow- 
ers inconsistent with our freedom. The authority and force 
which would be absolutely necessary for the preservation of 
the peace and good order of this continent would put all our 
valuable rights within the reach of that nation. 

As the administration of government requires firmer and 
more numerous supports in proportion to its extent, the bur- 
dens imposed on us would be excessive, and we should have 
the melancholy prospect of their increasing on our posterity. 
The scale of officers, from the rapacious and needy commis- 
sioner to the haughty governor, and from the governor, with 
his hungry train, to perhaps a licentious and prodigal vice- 
roy, must be upheld by you and your children. The fleets and 
armies which will be employed to silence your murmurs and 
complaints must be supported by the fruits of your industry. 

And yet with all this enlargement of the expense and 
powers of government, the administration of it at such a 
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distance, and oyer bo exlensive a territory, must neoessarily 
fail of putting the laws into vigorous execution, removing 
private oppressions, and forming plans for the advancement 
of agriculture and commerce, and preserving the vast em- 
pire in any tolerable peace and security. If our posterity 
retain any spark of patriotism, they can never tamely sub- 
mit to such burdens. This country will be made the field 
of bloody contention till it gain that independence for which 
nature formed it. It is, therefore, injustice and cruelty to 
our o&pring, and would stamp us with the character of 
baseness and cowardice, to leave the salvation of this 
country to be worked out by them with accumulated diffi- 
culty and danger. 

Prejudice, I confess, may warp our judgments. Let us 
hear the decision of Englishmen on this subject, who can- 
not be suspected of partiality. **The Americans," they 
say, *^are but little short of half our number. To this 
number they have grown from a small body of original 
settlers by a very rapid increase. The probability is that 
they will go on to increase, and that in fifty or sixty years 
they will be double our number, and form a mighty empire, 
consisting of a variety of States, all equal or superior to 
ourselves in all the arts and accomplishments which give 
dignity and happiness to human life. In that period will 
they be still bound to acknowledge that supremacy over 
them which we now claim ? Can there be any person who 
will assert this, or whose mind does not revolt at the idea 
of a vast continent holding all that is valuable to it at the 
discretion of a handful of people on the other side of the 
Atlantic? But if at that period this would be unreason- 
able, what makes it otherwise now? Draw the line if yoa 
^ oan. But there is still a greater difficulty. '* 
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Britain is noW| I will sappose, the seat of liberty and 
yirtae, and ito legislature consists of a body of able and 
independent men, who govern with wisdom and justice. 
The time may come when all will be reversed; when its 
excellent constitution of government will be subverted; 
when, pressed by debts and taxes, it will be greedy to 
draw to itself an increase of revenue from every distant 
province, in order to ease its own burdens; when the in- 
fluence of the crown, strengthened by luxury and a uni- 
versal profligacy of manners, will have tainted every heart, 
broken down every fence of liberty, and rendered us a 
nation of tame and contented vassals; when a general 
election will be nothing but a general auction of boroughs, 
and when the Parliament, the grand council of the nation, 
and once the faithful guardian of the State, and a terror to 
evil ministers,, will be degenerated into a body of syco- 
phants, dependent and venal, always ready to confirm any 
measures, and little more than a public court for register- 
ing royal edicts. Such, it is possible, may, some time or 
other, be the state of Great Britain. What will, at that 
period, be the duty of the colonies? Will they be still 
bound to unconditional submission? Must they always 
continue an appendage to our government and follow it 
implicitly through every change that can happen to it? 
Wretched condition, indeed, of millions of freemen as good 
as ourselves! Will you say that we now govern equitably, 
and that there is no danger of such revolution ? Would to 
God that this were true! But you will not always say the 
same. Who shall judge whether we govern equitably or 
not? Can you give the colonies any security that such 
a period will never come? No. ITie period, countrymeuj 
is already come/ The calamities were at our door. The 
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rod of oppression was raised over us. We were roused 
from our slumbers, and may we never sink into repose 
until we can convey a clear and undisputed inheritance to 
our posterity! This day we are called upon to give a glori- 
ous example of what the wisest and best of men were re- 
joiced to view, only in speculation. This day presents the 
world with the most august spectacle that its annals ever 
unfolded — millions of freemen, deliberately and voluntarily 
forming themselves into a society for their common defence 
and common happiness. Immortal spirits of Hampden, 
Locke, and Sidney, will it not add to your benevolent 
joys to behold your post^^rity risiag to the dignity of men, 
and evincing to the world the reality and expediency of 
your systems, and in the •«<5tual enjoyment of that equal 
liberty, which you were happy, when on earth, in deline- 
ating and recommending to mankind? 

Other nations have received their laws from conquerors; 
some are indebted for a constitution to the suffering of their 
ancestors through revolving centuries. The people of this 
country, alone, hav» formally and deliberately chosen a- 
government for themselves, and with open and uninflu- 
enced consent bound themselves into a social compact. 
Here no man proclaims his birth or wealth as a title to 
honorable dictinction, or to sanctify ignorance and vice 
^ith the name of hereditary authority. He who has most 
aeal and ability to promote public felicity, let him be the 
servant of the public. This is the only line of distinction 
drawn by nature. Leave the bird of night to the obscurity 
for which nature intended him, and expect only from the 
eagle to brush the clouds with his wings and look boldly in 
the f acd ot the sun. 

Bomo trbo would persuade us that they have tender 
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fedingB for faiure generatioiis, while they are ingensible 
to the happiness of the present, are perpetually foreboding 
a train of diesensionB tmder our popular sysfe^n. Sueh 
men^s reasoning asaounts to this: Gire up all that ia vain* 
able to Great Britiun and then yon will hare no indaoe- 
meats to quarrel among yourselres; or, suffer youraelvea 
to be chained down by your enemies that you may not be 
able to fight with your friends. 

This is an insult on your virtue as wdl as your common*, 
sense. Your unanimity this day and through the course of 
the war is a decisive refutation of such invidious predic- 
tions. Our enemies have already had evidence that our 
present Constitution contains in it the justice and ardor of 
freedom and the wisdom and vigor of the most absolute 
system. 

When the law is the will of the people, it will be 
uniform and coherent; but fluctuation, contradiction, and 
inconsistency of councils must be expected under those 
governments where every revolution in the ministry of a 
court produces one in the State — such being the folly and 
pride of all ministers, that they ever pursue measures 
directly opposite to those of their predecessors. 

We shall neither be exposed to the necessary oonvul- 
sions of elective monarchies, nor to the want of wisdom, 
fortitude, and virtue, to which hereditary succession is 
liable. In your hands it will be to perpetuate a prudent, 
active, and just legislature, and which will never expire 
until you yourselves lose the virtues which give it 
existence. 

And, brethren and fellow-countrymen, if it was ever' 
granted to mortals to trace the designs of Providence, and 
interpret its manifestations in favor of their cause, we may, 
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with humility of soul, cry out, ''Not unto us, not nntouSi 
but to thy Name be the praise T' The confusion of the 
devices among our enemies, and the rage of the elements 
against them, have done almost as much toward our success 
as either our councils or our arms. 

The time at which this attempt on our liberty was made, 
when we were ripened into maturity, had acquired a knowl- 
edge of war, and were free from the incursions of enemies 
in this country; the gradual adrances of our oppressors 
enabling us to prepare for our defence; the unusual fertility 
of our lands and clemency of the seasons; the success which 
at first attended our feeble arms, producing unanimity 
among our friends and reducing our internal foes to acqui- 
escence— thes6 are all strong and palpable marks and assur- 
ances that Providence is yet gracious unto Zion, that it will 
turn away the captivity of Jacob. 

Our glorious reformers when they broke through the 
fetters of superstition eflfected more than could be expected 
from an age so darkened. But they left much to be done 
by their posterity. They lopped oflf, indeed, some of the 
branches of Popery, but they left the root and stock when 
they left us under the domination of human systems and 
decisions, usurping the infallibility which can be attributed 
to Bevelation alone. They dethroned one usurper only to 
raise up another; they refused allegiance to the Pope only 
to place the civil magistrate in the throne of Christ, vested 
with authority to enact laws and inflict penalties in his 
kingdom. And if we now cast our eyes over the nations 
of the earth, we shall find that, instead of possessing the 
pure religion of the Gospel, they may be divided either into 
infidels, who deny the truth; or politicians who make re- 
ligion a stalking horse for their ambition; or professors^ 
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who imlk in the trammels of orthodoxy, and aie more 
attentive to traditions and OTdinanoes <rf men than to the 
oraclea of trath. 

The oiTil magistrate has oTerywhere oontaminated re« 
ligion by making it an engine of polioy; and freedom of 
thought and the right of private judgment, in matters of 
eoQscience, driven from every other comer of the earth, 
direct their course to this happy country as their laet 
asylum. Let us cherish the noble guests, and shelter them 
under the wings of a universal toleration I Be this the seal 
of unbounded religious freedom. She will bring with her 
in her train, industry, wisdom, and commerce. She thrives 
most when left to shoot forth in her natural luxuriance, and 
asks for human policy only not to be checked in her growth 
by artificial encouragements. 

Thus, by the beneficence of Providence, we shall behold 
our empire arising, founded on justice and the voluntary 
consent of the people, and giving full scope to the exer- 
cise of those faculties and rigj^ts which most ennoble our 
species. Besides the advanta/^es of liberty and the most 
equal Constitution, Heaven has given us a country with 
every variety of climate and soil, pouring forth in abun- 
dance whatever is necessary for the support, comfort, and 
strength of a nation. Within our own borders we possess 
all the means of sustenance, defence, and commerce; at the 
same time, these advantages are so distributed among the 
different States of this continent, as if nature had in view 
to proclaim to us: Be united among yourselves and you will 
want nothing from the rest of the world. 

The more northern States most amply supply us with 
every necessary, and many of the luxuries of life; with 
iron, timber, and masts for ships of commerce or of war; 
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with flax for the manufacture of linen, and seed either tor 
oil or exportation. 

So abundant are our harvests, that almost every part 
raises more than double the quantity of grain requisite for 
the support of the inhabitants. From Georgia and the 
Oarolinas we have, as well for our own wants as for the 
purpose of supplying the wants of other powers, indigo, 
rice, hemp, naval stores, and lumber. 

Virginia and Maryland teem with wheat, Indian corn, 
and tobacco. Every nation whose harvest is precarious, or 
whose lands yield not those commodities which we cuiti* 
vate, will gladly exchange their superfluities and manufao* 
tures for ours. 

We have already received many and large cargoes of 
clothing, military stores, etc., from our commerce with 
foreign powers, and, in spite of the efforts of the boasted 
navy of England, we shall continue to profit by this con- 
nection. 

The want of our naval stores has already increased the 
price of these articles to a great height, especially in Britain. 
Without our lumber, it will be impossible for those haughty 
islanders to convey the products of the West Indies to. their 
own ports; for a while they may with difficulty effect it, 
but, without our assistance, their resources soon must fail. 
Indeed, the West India islands appear as the necessary 
appendages to this our empire. They must owe their sup- 
port to it, and erelong, I doubt not, some of them will, 
from necessity, wish to enjoy the benefit of our protec- 
tion. 

These natural advantages will enable us to remain inde- 
pendent of the world, or make it the interest of European 
powers to court our alliance, and aid in protecting us against 
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* tlie inrariM Of oAenr. What argument, tiieref ore, do we 
want to show the eqoi^ of oar conduct; or motiTe of in- 
terest to recommend it to oar pnidence? Natare points 
oat the path, and oar enemies hare obliged as to parsae it. 

If there is any man so base or so weak as to prefer a de- 
pendence on Great Britain to the dignity and happiness of 
living a member of a free and independent nation, let me 
tell him that necessity now demands what the generoos 
principle of patriotism should have dictated. 

We have no other alternative than Independence, or the 
most ignominious and galling servitade. The legions of 
our enemies thicken on our plains; desolation and death 
mark their bloody career; while the mangled corpses of 
our countrymen seem to cry out to us as a voice from 
heaven: 

•*WiIl you permit our posterity to groan under the gall- 
ing chains of our murderers ? Has our blood been expended 
m vain ? Is the only benefit which our constancy till death 
has obtained for our country, that it should be sunk into a 
deeper and more ignominious vassalage? BecoUect who are 
the men that demand your submission, to whose decrees you 
are invited to pay obedience. Men who, unmindful of their 
relation to you as brethren; of your long implicit submis- 
sion to their laws; of the sacrifice which you and your fore- 
fathers made of your natural advantages for commerce to 
their avarice; formed a deliberate plan to wrest from yoa 
the small pittance of property which they had permitted 
you to acquire. Remember that the men who wish to 
rule over you are they who, in pursuit of this plan of 
despotism, annulled the sacred contracts which they had 
made with year ancestors; conveyed into your cities m 
meroenaiy soldiery to compd you to submission by insalt 
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and murder; who called your patienoe eowardioei you? 
piety hypocrisy.'' 

Oonntrymen, the men who now invite you to ■urrender 
your rights into their hands are the men who hare let 
loose the merciless sarages to riot in the blood of their 
brethren; who have dared to establish Popery triumphant 
in our land; who have taught treachery to your slaveSi 
and courted them to assassinate your wives and children. 

These are the men to whom we are exhorted to sacri- 
fice the blessings which Providence holds out to us; the 
happiness, the dignity, of uncontrolled freedom and in- 
dependence. 

Let not your generous indignation be directed against 
any among us who may advise so absurd and maddening a 
measure. Their number is but few, and daily decreases; 
and the spirit which can render them patient of slavery 
will render them contemptible enemies. 

Oar Union is now cojnplete; our Constitution composed, 
established, and. approved. You are now the guardians of 
your own liberties. We may justly address you, as the 
decemviri did the Romans, and say, ''Nothing that we pro- 
pose can pass into a law without your consent. Be your- 
selves, O Americans, the authors of those laws on which 
your happiness depends." 

You have now in the field armies sufficient to repel the 
whole force of your enemies and their base and mercenary 
auxiliaries. The hearts of your soldiers beat high with 
the spirit of freedom; they are animated with the justice 
of their cause, and while they grasp their swords can look 
up to Heaven for assistance. Your adversaries are com- 
posed of wretches who laugh at the rights of humanity, 
who turn religion into derision, and would, for higher 
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wage0| diieek their ewords against their leaders or their 
country. Oo on, then, in your generous enterprise with 
gratitude to Hearen for past successi and confidence of it 
in the future. For my own part, I ask no greater blessing 
than to share with you the common danger and common' 
glory. If I have a wish dearer to my soul than that my 
ashes may be mingled with those of a Warren and Mont- 
gomery, it is that these American States may never cease 
«D he freA and independent. 
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^ State of Virgiiiia. At the age of five he was sent to school and com* 
pleted his liberal education at William and Mary Ckillege, where he acquired 
a knowledge of the Latin, Greek and French languages, to which he added • 
familiarity with the higher mathematioa and natural sdenees seldom possessed 
by the young men of his times. After five years devoted to legal studies ho 
was admitted to the bar, and quickly secured a lucrative practice. In 1768 
he was elected from his county to the House of Burgesses, and continued to 
be annually returned until the outbreak of the Revolutionary War. It is to be 
noted that, although singularly successful at the bar, Jefferson was no orator, 
and, notwithstandii^ the fact that he was one of the foremost members of 
several deliberative bodies in the course of his life, he may truthfully be said 
never to have made a political speech. It was as a thinker, organizer and 
writer that he surpassed all of his contemporaries. Many of his writings^ 
however, are admirably suited for declamation, and may therefore be fitly 
described as ^^oraCions.** In 1774 he was chosen a delegate to the State 
Convention of VirgiDia, and was the author of the instructions sent by thai 
body to its delegates in the Oontinental Congress. This document, published 
in a pamphlet, attracted great attention on both sides of the Atlantic, and 
placed Jefferson among the leaders, if not at the head, of the revolutionaiy 
movement in America. The Declaration of Independence, put forth by the 
colonies two years later, was but a perfected transcript of Jefferson's earlier 
paper. Jefferson resigned his seat in the Continental Congress in 1776, and 
also declined the appointment to go with Franklin to Paris, in order to take 
the place m the Legislature of Virginia to which he had been elected, because 
he considered that the future of his State depended upon a drastio transforma- 
tion of its fundamental laws. Among the measures introduced in furtherance 
of his views may be specially mentioned the repeal of the laws of entail; the 
abolition of primogeniture and the substitution of equal partitkn of inheritance! 
the aiBnnation of the rights of conscienoe and the relief of the people fnMi 
taxation for the support of a religion not theirs ; and a system of general eda* 
cation. He also secured the passage of a bill forbidding the further impcfte- 
tlon of slaTeB into Yirginia. In 1 779 he was chosen Governor of his State, and 
continued to hold that office until 1782, soon after which he became a member 

(185) 
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of the Oongreas of the OonMeratioii. It wm he wbe killie iMt^iamed body 
■eeuied the adoption of the system of ooinage whksh still obtains in the United 
States, and it was he who drafted the report of a plan for the government of 
the vast territory lying to the northwest of the Ohio Biver. Had another pro- 
posal of his been accepted, there would have been no War of Secession in 1861. 
We refer to his proposal that^ **after the year 1800 of the Christian era» there 
shall be neither slavery nor invdnntary aervitode in any of the States." In 
1784 Jefferson was commissioned by Congress to serve as Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary in negotiating treaties of commerce with European States. He sucoeeded 
Franklin as Minister at the Court of YersaiUes in 1785, and continued to reside 
at Paris until 1790, when he became Secretary of State in Washington's first 
administration. As an earnest advocate of State sovereignty and decentraliza- 
tion, he gradually became the head of the Anti-Federaliat party, and, thus 
finding himself at variance with the views held by President Washington and 
certain members of the Cabinet, he resigned his office in December, 1793, 
and retired to his country-seat, Monticello, where he remained until in 1796 
he was made Yice-President at the election which called John Adams to the 
Presidency. On March 4, 1801, Jefferson was inaugurated President, and held 
the office for two terms. The most important act of his administration was the 
purchase of the vast Louisiana Territory. He might have been President for 
a third term, had he not firmly refused to be a candidate, although the Legis- 
latures of five States formally requested him to accept the nomination. During 
the last seventeen years of his life, Jefferson remained m retirement, but he 
oontinued to be one of the most infiuential personages hi the United States. 
He died on July 4, 1826. 



DEMOCRACY DEFINED 
FIRST INAUGURAL ADDRESS. DELIVERED MARCH 4. As 

FHenda and FeUow-OiHzena: 

CALLED upon to xiDdertake the duties of the first 
executive office of our country, I avail myself of 
the presence of that portion of my fellow-citizens 
which is here assembled, to express my grateful thanks 
for the favor with which they have been pleased to look 
toward me, to declare a sincere consciousness that the task 
is above my talents, and that I approach it with those anx- 
ious and awful presentiments which the greatness of the 
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eharge and the HMkneas of m j powers so JuEttj huipiTa 
A rifling natioii tipn&d over a wide and fmitfal land, tra- 
versing all the seas with the rioh prodaotions of their in- 
dustry, engaged in commerce with nations who feel power 
and forget right, advancing rapidly to destinies beyond t{ie 
reach of mortal eye; when I contemplate these transcendent 
objects, and see the honor, the happiness, and the hopes of 
this beloved coxmtry committed to the issue and the aus- 
pices of this day, I shrink from the contemplation, and 
humble myself before the magnitude of the undertaking. 
Utterly, indeed, should I despair, did not the presence cl 
many whom I here see remind me that in the other high 
authorities provided by our Constitution I shall find re- 
sources of wisdom, of virtue, and of zeal on which to rely 
under all difficulties. To you, then, gentlemen, who are 
charged with the sovereign functions of legislation, and to 
those associated with you, I look with encouragement for 
that guidance and support which may enable us to steer 
with safety the vessel in which we are all embarked, amid 
the conflicting elements of a troubled world. 

During the contest of opinion through which we have 
passed, the animation of discussions and of exertions has 
sometimes worn an aspect which might impose on strangers 
unused to think freely and to speak and to write what they 
think; but this being now decided by the voice of the na- 
tion, announced according to the rules of the Constitution, 
all will, of course, arrange themselves under the will of 
the law, and unite in common efforts for the common 
good. All, too, will bear in mind this sacred principle, 
that though the will of the majority is in all cases to pre- 
vail, that will, to be rightful, must be reasonable; that the 
minority possess their equal rights, which equal law must 
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protect, and to riolate woald be oppreflrion* Let as, then, 
iellow-citizenB, unite with one heart and one mind ; let oa 
restore to social intercourse that harmony and affection 
without which liberty, and even life itself, are but dreary 
things. And let us reflect, that, having banished from 
our land that religious intolerance under which mankind 
so long bled and suffered, we have yet gained little, if we 
countenance a political intolerance as despotic, as wicked, 
and capable of as bitter and bloody persecations. During 
the throes and convulsions of the ancient world, during the 
agonizing spasms of infuriated man, seeking through blood 
and slaughter his long-lost liberty, it was not wonderful that 
the agitation of the billows should reach even this distant 
and peaceful shore; that this should be more felt and feared 
by some and less by others; and should divide opinions as 
to measures of safety; but every difference of opinion is 
not a difference of principle. We have called by different 
names brethren of the same principle. We are all Bepub- 
licans: we are all Federalists. If there be any among us 
who would wish to dissolve this Union, or to change its 
republican form, let them stand undisturbed as monuments 
of the safety with which error of opinion may be tolerated, 
where reason is left free to combat it. I know, indeed, that 
some honest men fear that a republican government cannot 
be strong; that this government is not strong enough. But 
would the honest patriot, in the full tide of successful ex- 
periment, abandon a government which has so far kept us 
free and firm, on the theoretic and visionary fear that this 
government, the world's best hope, may, by possibility, want 
energy to preserve itself ? I trust not. I believe this, on 
the contrary, the strongest government on earth. I believe 
it the only one where every man, at the call of the law, 
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would fly to the standard of the law, and would meet in- 
vasions of the public order as his own personal oonoenu 
Sometimes it is said that man cannot be trusted with the 
government of himself. Can he, then, be trusted with the 
government of others? Or have we found angels in 
the form of kings to govern him? Let history answer 
this question. 

Let us, then, with courage and confidence, pursue our 
own federal and republican principles; our attachment to 
union and representative government. Kindly separated 
by nature and a wide ocean from the exterminating havoc 
of one quarter of the globe; too high-minded to endure 
the degradations of the others; possessing a chosen coun- 
try, with room enough for our descendants to the hun- 
dredth and thousandth generation; entertaining a due 
sense of our equal right to the use of our own faculties, 
to the acquisitions of our own industry, to honor and con- 
fidence from our fellow-citizens, resulting not from birth, 
but from our actions and their sense of them; enlightened 
by a benign religion, professed, indeed, and practiced in 
various forms, yet all of them inculcating honesty, truth, 
temperance, gratitude, and the love of man, acknowledging 
and adoring an overruling Providence, which, by all its 
dispensations, proves that it delights in the happiness of 
man here and his greater happiness hereafter; with all 
these blessings, what more is necessary to make us a 
happy and a prosperous people? Still one thing more, 
fellow-citizens — a wise and frugal government, which shall 
restrain men from injuring one another, shall leave them 
otherwise free to regulate their own pursuits of industry 
and improvement, and shall not lake from the mouth of 
labor the bread it has earned. This is the sum of good 
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government; and this is neoessaiy to eloee the eiiele U 

our felicities. 

About to enter, fellow-citisens, on the exercise of duties 
which comprehend everything dear and valuable to yon, it 
is proper you should understand what 1 deem the essential 
principles of our government, and consequently those which 
ought to shape its administration. I will compress them 
within the narrowest compass they will bear, stating the 
general principle, but not all its limitations. Equal and 
exact justice to all men, of whatever state or persuasion, 
religious or political; peace, commerce, and honest friend- 
ship with all nations, entangling alliances with none; the 
support of the State governments in all their rights, as the 
most competent administrations for our domestic concemSi 
and the surest bulwarks against anti-republican tendencies; 
the preservation of the general government in its whole con- 
stitutional vigor, as the sheet-anchor of our peace at home 
and safety abroad; a jealous care of the right of election by 
the people; a mild and safe corrective of abuses which are 
lopped by the sword of revolution, where peaceable reme- 
dies are unprovided; absolute acquiescence in the decisions 
of the majority, the vital principle of republics, from which 
is no appeal but to force, the vital principle and immediate 
parent of despotism; a well-disciplined militia, our best re- 
liance in peace and for the first moments of war, till regulars 
may relieve them; the supremacy of the civil over the mili' 
tary authority; economy in the public expense, that labor 
may be lightly burdened; the honest payment of our 
debts, and sacred preservation of the public faith; encoQ>* 
agement of agriculture, and of commerce as its handmaid; 
the diffusion of information and arraignment of all abuses 
at the bar of the public reason; freedom of religion, fiee^ 
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dom of the pressi and freedom of person, nnder the protect 
tion of the Habeas Corpus; and trial by juries impartially 
selected. These principles form the bright constellation 
which has gone before us, and guided our steps through 
an age of revolution and reformation. The wisdom of our 
sages and blood of our heroes have been devoted to their 
attainment; they should be the creed of our political faith: 
the text of civic instruction; the touchstone by which to 
try the services of those we trust; and should we wander 
from them in moments of error or of alarm, let us hasten 
to retrace our steps and to regain the road which alone 
leads to peace, liberty, and safety. 

I repair then, fellow-citizens, to the post you have as- 
signed me. With experience enough in subordinate offices 
to have seen the difficulties of this, the greatest of all, I 
have learned to expect that it will rarely fall to the lot of 
imperfect man to retire from this station with the reputation 
and the favor which bring him into it. Without pretensions 
to that high confidence you reposed in our first and greatest 
revolutionary character, whose pre-eminent services had en- 
titled him to the first place in his country's love, and des- 
tined for him the fairest page in the volume of faithful his- 
tory, 1 ask so much confidence only as may give firmness 
and effect to the legal administration of your affairs. I shall 
often go wrong through defect of judgment. When right, I 
shall often be thought wrong by those whose positions will 
not command a view of the whole ground. I ask your in- 
dulgence for my own errors, which will never be intentional; 
and your support against the errors of others, who may con- 
demn what they would not, if seen in all its parts. The ap- 
probation implied by your suffrage is a great consolation to 
me for the past; and my future solicitude will be to retain 
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the good opiniott of those who have bestowed it in advance^ 
to conciliate that of others by doing them all the good ia 
mj power, and to be instrumental to the happiness and 
freedom of all. 

Belying, then, on the patronage of your goodwill, I ad- 
vance with obedience to the work, ready to retire from it 
whenever you become sensible how much better choices it 
is in your power to make. And may that Infinite Power 
which rules the destinies of the universe lead our councils 
to what is best, and give them a favorable issue for your 
peace and prosperity. 
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f AMES MADISON was born In King George Ooonty, Virginia on llaroh 16^ 
^ 1761. Twentjr jean later he graduated from Princeton College, New 
Jersey, and subaequentlj was admitted to practice at the Virginia bar. In 
1V76 he was chosen a Relegate to the Virginia Oonyentlon which formed a 
Oonstitution for the State. In the following year he was chosen a member 
of the Council of State and became conspicuous in that body untfl the end of 
1*1*19, at which time he was elected a delegate to the Congress of the Confed- 
eration. Here he continued during the final stages of the Revolutionary War 
and for one year after the establishment of peace. He then took a seat in the 
Legislature of Virginia, and actively promoted the movement for the organiza- 
tion of a stronger Federal Government In the Philadelphia Convention of 1*787 
he took a leading part» and it was largely his influence which shaped the final 
draft of the Constitution. To secure the adoption of that instrument by the 
State Conventions he joined Hamilton and Jay in the publication of a series 
of essajTS which were issued in a collective form in 1788 under the name ol 
'^The FMeralist.** In the Virginia Convention he was the most powerful ad- 
vocate of the proposed Constitution, and he triumphed, notwithstanding the 
opposition of such men as Patrick Henry and George Mason. He took his seat 
fa the Federal House of Representatives in April, 1789, and there gradually 
assumed the leadership of the Antl- Federalist party in that body. In 1797 he 
withdrew temporarily to private life, but In the following year he wrote the 
resolutions passed by the Virginia Legislature pronouncing the Alien and 
Sedition Laws, which had been passed by Congress in that year, ''null, void 
and of no effect** Upon the accession of Jefferson to the Chief Magistracy in 
March, 1801, Madison became Secretary of State, and continued to hold that 
office nntU, eight years later, he was hhnself elected President After the 
close of his second term, he retired to Montpelier, his country seat in Virginia, 
and for nearly twenty years thereafter employed himself in agricultural pur- 
suits. To the day of his death, however, he continued to be consulted by 
statesmen as an oracle on Constitutional qpnatiauL B» died oo June 20, 183ft. 
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ON THE EXPEDIENCY OP ADOPTING THE PBDERAL 
CONSTITUTION 

CONVENTION OP VIRGINIA. JUNE «. 1968 
Mr. Chairman: 

IN WHAT I am aboot to offer to this aasMiUiy, I dhail 
not attempt to make impressions by any ardent profes- 
sions of sseal for the public wel&re. We know that 
the principles of eyery man will be, and onght to be, 
judged not by his professions and declarations, but by 
bis conduct By that criterion, I wish^ in common with 
every other member, to be judged; and even though it 
should prove unfavorable to my reputation, yet it is a 
criterion from which I by no means would depart, n<Mr 
could if I would. Comparisons have been made between 
the friends of this Constitution and those who oppose it 
Although I disapprove of such comparisons, I trust that 
in everything that r^ards truth, honor, candor, and recti- 
tude of motives, the friends of this system, here and in 
other States, are not inferior to its opponents. But pro- 
fessions of attachment to the public good, and comparisons 
of parties, at all times invidious, ought not to govern or 
influence us now. We ought, sir, to examine the Consti- 
tution exclusiyely on its own merits. We ought to in- 
quire whether it will promote the public happiness; and 
its aptitude to produce that desirable object ought to be 
the exclusiye subject of our researches. In this pursuit, 
we ought to address our arguments not to the feelings and 
passions, but to those understandings and judgments which 
have been selected, by the people of this country, to decide 
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that great qaestion by a calm and rational inyestigation. I 
hope that gentlemen, in displaying their abilities on this 
occasion, will, instead of giving opinions and making as- 
sertions, condescend to prore and demonstrate, by fair and 
regular discussion. It gives me pain to hear gentlemen 
continually distorting the natural construction of language. 
Assuredly, it is sufficient if any human production can stand 
a fair discussion. Before I proceed to make some additions 
to the reasons which have been adduced by my honorable 
friend over the way, I must take the liberty to make some 
observations on what was said by another gentleman (Mr. 
Henry). He told us that this Constitution ought to be 
rejected, because, in his opinion, it endangered the public 
liberty in many instances. Give me leave to make one 
answer to that observation — ^let the dangers with which 
this system is supposed to be replete, be clearly pointed 
oat. If any dangerous and unnecessary powers be given 
to the general legislature, let them be plainly demonstrated, 
and let us not rest satisfied with general assertions of dan- 
gers, without proof, without examination. If powers be 
necessary, apparent danger is not a sufficient reason against 
eonceding them. He has suggested, that licentiousness has 
seldom produced the loss of liberty; but that the tyranny 
<3i rulers has almost always effected it. Since the general 
civilization of mankind, I believe there are more instances 
of the abridgment of the freedom of the people by gradual 
and silent encroachments of those in power, than by violent 
and sudden usurpations; but on a candid examination of 
history, we shall find that turbulence, violence, and abuse 
of power, by the majority trampling on the rights of the 
minority, have produced factions and commotions which, 
in republics, have, more frequently than any other causoi 
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produced deapotigm. If we go over the whole history of 
ancient and modern republics, we shall find their destruc- 
tion to have generally resulted from those causes. If we 
consider the peculiar situation of the United States, and 
go to the sources of that diversity of sentiment which per- 
vades its inhabitants, we shall find great danger to fear that 
the same causes may terminate here in the same fatal effects 
which they produced in those republics. This danger ought 
to be wisely guarded against. In the progress of this dis- 
cussion, it will perhaps appear, that the only possible 
remedy for those evils, and the only certain means of 
preserving and protecting the principles of republican- 
ism, will be found in that very system which is now ex- 
claimed against as the parent of oppression. I must 
confess that I have not been able to find his usual con« 
sistency in the gentleman's arguments on this occasion. 
He informs us that the people of this country are at per- 
fect repose; that every man enjoys the fruits of his labor 
peaceably and securely, and that everything is in perfect 
tranquillity and safety. I wish sincerely, sir, this were 
true. But if this be really their situation, why has every 
State acknowledged the contrary? Why were deputies 
from all the States sent to the general convention 7 Why 
have complaints of national and individual distresses been 
echoed and re-echoed throughout the continent 7 Why has 
our general government been so shamefully disgraced, and 
our Constitution violated 7 Wherefore have laws been made 
to authorize a change, and wherefore are we now assembled 
here? A federal government is formed for the protection 
of its individual members. Ours was itself attacked with 
impunity. Its authority has been boldly disobeyed and 
openly despised. I think I perceive a glaring inconsist- 
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enoy in another of his arguments. Ue complains of this 
Oonstitntion, because it requires the consent of at leasl 
three-fourths of the States to introduce amendments which 
shall be necessary for the happiness of .the people. The 
assent of so many, he considers as too great an obstacle to 
the admission of salutary amendments, which he strongly 
insists ought to be at the will of a bare majority, and we 
hear this argument at the very moment we are called upon 
to assign reasons for proposing a Constitution which puts 
it in the power of nine States to abolish the present in* 
adequate, unsafe, and pernicious confederation! In the 
first case, he asserts that a majority ought to have the 
power of altering the government, when found to be in- 
adequate to the security of public happiness. In the last 
ease, he affirms that even three-fourths of the community 
have not a right to alter a government which experience 
has proved to be subversive of national felicity; nay, thai 
the most necessary and urgent alterations cannot be made 
without the absolute unanimity of all the States. Does 
not the thirteenth article of the confederation expressly re- 
quire that no alteration shall be made without the unani« 
mous consent of all the States? Can anything in theory 
be more perniciously improvident and injudicious than this 
submission of the will of the majority to the most trifling 
minority 7 Have not experience and (Hractice actually mani* 
fested this theoretical inconvenience to be extremely impel* 
itic? Let me menti<m one fact, which I conceive muel 
carry conviction to the mind of any one— the smallest 
State in the Dnion has obstructed every attempt to re- 
form the government; that little memb^ has repeatedly 
disobeyed and counteracted the general auth<Mity; oay, 
has even supplied the enemies of its country with |»o- 
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visions. Twelve States had agreed to certain improve- 
ments which were proposed, being thought absolutely - 
necessary to preserve the existence of the general gov- 
ernment; but as these improvements, though really indis- 
pensable, could not, by the confederation, be introduced 
into it without the consent of every State, the refractory 
dissent of that little State prevented their adoption. The 
inconveniences resulting from this requisition of unani- 
mous concurrence in alterations of the confederation, 
must be known to every member in this convention; 
it is therefore needless to remind them of them. Is it 
not self-evident, that a trifling n^inority ought not to bind 
the majority? Would not foreign influence be exerted with 
facility over a small minority ? Would the honorable gen- 
tleman agree to continue the most radical defects in the old 
system, because the petty State of Bhode Island would not 
agree to remove them? 

He next objects to the exclusive legislation over the 
district where the seat of the government may be fixed. 
Would he submit that the representatives of this State 
should carry on their deliberations under the control of 
any one member of the Union? If any State had the 
power of legislation over the place where Congress should 
fix the general government, it would impair the dignity 
and hazard the safety of Congress. If the safety of the 
Union were under the control of any particular State, 
would not foreign corruption probably prevail in such a 
State, to induce it to exert its controlling influence over 
the members of the general government ? Gentlemen can- 
not have forgotten the disgraceful insult which Congress 
received some years ago. And, sir, when we also reflect, 
that the previous cession of particular States is necessary. 
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before Congress can legislate exclasively anywhere, iV6 
must, instead of being alarmed at this part, heartily ap- 
prove of it. 

Bat the h<mqrable member sees great danger in the prcK 
▼ision concerning the militia. !Now, sir, this 1 conceive to 
be an additional security to our liberties, without diminish* 
ing the power of the States in any considerable degree; it 
appears to me so highly expedient, that I should imagine 
it would have found advocates even in the warmest friends 
of the present system. The authority of training the militia 
and appointing the officers is reserved to the States. But 
Congress ought to have the power of establishing a uniform 
system of discipline throughout the States; and to provide 
for the execution of the laws, suppress insurrections, and 
repel invasions. These are the only cases wherein they can 
interfere with the militia; and the obviorib necessity of their 
having power over them in these cases must flash conviction 
on any reflecting mind. Without uniformity of disciplinOi 
military bodies would be incapable of action; without a 
general ccmtroUing power to call forth the strength of the 
Union, for the purpose of repelling invasions, the country 
might be overrun and conquered by foreign enemies. With- 
out such a power to suppress insurrections, our liberties might 
be destroyed by intestine faction, and domestic tyranny be 
established. • . . 

Give me leave to say sraaething of the nature of the 
government, and to show that it is perfectly safe and just 
to vest it with the power of taxation. There are a number 
of opinions; but the principal question is, whether it be a 
federal or a consolidated government. In order to judge 
properly of the question before us, we must consider it 
Hunatdy, in its principal pvte. I myself eooeeive tkal il 
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is of a mixed natnre; it is, in a manner, unprecedented. 
We cannot find one express prototype in the experience of 
the world: it stands by itself. In some respects, it is a 
government of a federal nature; in others, it is of a con- 
solidated nature. Even if we attend to the manner in 
which the Constitution is investigated, ratified, and made 
the act of the people of America, I can say, notwithstanding 
what the honorable gentleman has alleged, that this govern- 
ment is not completely consolidated; nor is it entirely fed- 
eral. Who are the parties to it? The people — not the 
people as composing one great body, but the people as 
composing thirteen sovereignties. Were it, as the gentle- 
man asserts, a consolidated government, the assent of a 
majority of the people would be sufficient for its establish- 
ment, and as a majority have adopted it already, the re- 
maining States would be bound by the act of the majority, 
even if they unanimously reprobated it. Were it such a 
government as is suggested, it would be now binding on 
the people of this State, without having had the privilege 
of deliberating upon it; but, sir, no State is bound by it, as 
it is, without its own consent. Should all the States adopt 
it, it will be then a government established by the thirteen 
States of America, not through the intervention of the Leg- 
islatures, but by the people at large. In this particular 
respect, the distinction between the existing and proposed 
governments is very material. The existing system has 
been derived from the dependent, derivative authority of 
the Legislatures of the States; whereas this is derived from 
the superior power of the people. If we look at the manner 
in which alterations are to be made in it, the same idea is in 
some degree attended to. By the new system, a majority of 
the States cannot introduce amendments; nor are all the 
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States required for that purpose; three-fourths of them 
must concur in alterations; in this there is a departure 
from the federal idea. The members to the national House 
of Bepresentatives are to be chosen by the people at large, 
in proportion to the numbers in the respective districts. 
When we come to the Senate, its members are elected by 
the States in their equal and political capacity; but had the 
government been completely consolidated, the Senate would 
have been chosen by the people, in their individual capac- 
ity, in the same manner as the members of the other House. 
Thus it is of complicated nature, and this complication, I 
trust, will be found to exclude the evils of absolute con- 
solidation, as well as of a mere confederacy. If Virginia 
were separated from all the States, her power and authority 
would extend to all cases; in like manner, were all powers 
vested in the general government, it would be a consoli- 
dated government; but the powers of the Federal govern- 
ment are enumerated; it can only operate in certain cases: 
it has legislative powers on defined and limited objects, 
beyond which it cannot extend its jurisdiction. 

But the honorable member has satirized, with peculiar 
acrimony, the power given to the general government by 
this GoDstitution. I conceive that the first question on this 
subject is, whether these powers be necessary; if they be, 
we are reduced to the dilemma of either submitting to the 
inconvenience, or losing the Union. Let us consider the 
most important of these reprobated powers; that of direct 
taxation is most generally objected to. With respect to the 
exigencies of government, there is no question but the most 
easy mode of providing for them will be adopted. When, 
therefore, direct taxes are not necessary, they will not be 
recurred to. It oan be of little advantage to those in power 
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to ndse money in a manner oppresmye to the people^ To 
consult the conveniences of the people will eost them noth* 
ing, and in many respects will be advantageoas to thenu 
I>irect taxes will only be recurred to for great purposes* 
What has brought on other nations those immense debts^ 
under the pressure of which many of them labor? Not the 
expenses of their governments, but war. If tins country 
shonld be engaged in war (and I conceive we ought to 
provide for the possibility of such a case), how would it be 
carried on? By the usual means provided from year to 
year ? As our imports will be necessary for the expenses 
of government, and other common exigencies, how are we 
to carry on the means of defence? How is it possible a war 
could be supported without money or credit? And would 
it be possible for government to have credit, without having 
the power of raising money? No, it would be impossible 
for any government, in such a case, to defend itself. Then, 
I say, sir, that it is necessary to establish funds for extraor- 
dinary exigencies, and give this power to the general gov- 
ernment; for the utter inutility of previous requisitions on 
the States is too well known. Would it be possible for 
those countries, whose finances and revenues are carried to 
the highest perfection, to carry on the operations of govern- 
ment on great emergencies, such as the maintenance ot 
a war, wil^out an uncontrolled power of raising money f 
Has it not been necessary for €hreat Britain, notwithstand* 
ing the facility of the collection of her taxes, to have re* 
course very often to this and other extraordinary methods 
of procuring money? Would not her public credit have 
been mined, if it was known that her power to raise money 
was limited ? Has not France been obliged, on great occa- 
to reeor to nnusual meansi in ordw to raise fonda? 
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It has been the case in many countries, and no government 
can exist unless its powers extend to make provisions for 
every contingency. If we were actually attacked by a 
powerful nation, and our general government had not the 
power of raising money, but depended solely on requisi- 
tions, our condition would be truly deplorable: if the rev- 
enues of this commonwealth were to depend on twenty 
distinct authorities, it would be impossible for it to carry 
on its operations. This must be obvious to every member 
here: I think, therefore, that it is necessary for the preser- 
vation of the Union that this power should be given to the 
general government. 

But it is urged that its consolidated nature, joined to the 
power of direct taxation, will give it a tendency to destroy 
all subordinate authority; that its increasing influence will 
speedily enable it to absorb the State governments. I can- 
not bring myself to think that this will be the case. If the 
general government were wholly independent of the govern- 
ments of the particular States, then, indeed, usurpation 
might be expected to the fullest extent: but, sir, on whom 
does this general government depend? It derives its au- 
thority from these governments, and from the same sources 
from which their authority is derived. The members of the 
Federal Government are taken from the same men from 
whom those of the State Legislatures are taken. If we con- 
sider the mode in which the Federal Bepresentatives will be 
obosen, we shall be convinced that the general never will 
destroy the individual governments; and this conviction 
must be strengthened by an attention to the construction of 
the Senate. The Bepresentatives will be chosen, probably 
under the influence of the State Legislatures: but there is 
not the least probability that the election of the latter will 
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be inflnenoed by the former. One hundred and sixty mem* 
bersi representing this commonwealth in one branch of the 
Legislature, are drawn from the people at large, and must 
ever possess more influence than the few men who will be 
elected to the general Legislature. Those who wish to be* 
come Federal Bepresentatives must depend on their credit 
with that class of men who will be the most popular in 
their counties, who generally represent the people in the 
State governments: they can, therefore, never succeed in 
any measure contrary to the wishes of those on whom they 
depend. So that, on the whole, it is almost certain that the 
deliberations of the members of the Federal House of Bepre- 
sentatives will be directed to the interests of the people of 
America. As to the other branch, the Senators will be 
appointed by the Legislatures, and, though elected for six 
years, I do not conceive they will so soon forget the source 
whence they derive their political existence. This election 
of one branch of the Federal, by the State Legislatures, 
secures an absolute dependence of the former on the 
latter. The biennial exclusion of one-third will lessen the 
facility of a combination, and preclude all likelihood of 
intrigues. I appeal to our past experience, whether they 
will attend to the interests of their constituent States. 
Have not those gentlemen who have been honored with 
seats in Oongress often signalized themselves by their at- 
tachment to their States? Sir, I pledge myself that this 
government will answer the expectations of its friends, and 
foil the apprehensions of its enemies. 1 am persuaded that 
the patriotism ot the people will continue, and be a snffl* 
cieni guard to their liberties, and that the tendency of the 
Constitution will be, that the State governments will coun- 
teract the general interest, and oltimately pievniL Tlie 
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tree and independent; let your Tevenoes depend on reqairi^ 
tions of proportionate quotas from them: let application be 
made to them repeatedly, and then ask yourself, is it to 
be presumed that they would comply, or that an adequate 
c611ection could be made from partial compliances? It is 
now difficult to collect the taxes from them: how much 
would that difficulty be enhanced, were you to depend 
solely on their generosity? I appeal to the reason of every 
gentleman here, and to his candor, to say whether he is not 
persuaded that the present confederation is as feeble as the 
government of Virginia would be in that case; to the same 
reason I appeal, whether it be compatible with prudence to 
continue a government ei Buch manifest and palpaUe weak- 
ness and inefficiency* 
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f AMBS KONBOB was bcMn in 1V5S io Weslmorehnd €biiii^, TirgliilA, 
^ At the outbreak of the Bevolutionaiy War, he was a student at the Col- 
lege of WSBsra and Mary, but he left his studies m ITt6 to Join the Conti- 
nental Army. He took part as Lieutenant in the New Jersey campaign of thai 
year, and was wounded at the battle of Trenton. The next year he served with 
the rank of CH>tain on the atafi ol General William Alexander. In 1780 lie 
began the study of the law under the direction of Jefferson, then Governor «C 
Virginia. Thereafter, under all Tidssitodes, he contmued to possess the friend- 
ship and support of both Jefferaoa and Madisop. In 1183 Honroe was in the 
Yirginia Legislature, and from 1783 to 1786 he was a member of the Congress 
of the Confederation. On retiring from Congress he entered upon the practice 
of tiie law, and was again elected to the Legislature. In tiie Virginia Oonven- 
tion of 1.788, called for the purpose <^ ratifyiBg the proposed Federal Constita* 
tion, he was among the opponents of that instrument, but his course was ap- 
prored by the Legislature of his State, which elected him United States Senator 
in 1180. Although in the I^deval Senasie he had shown hhnseif opposed to th« 
Federalist administrafion, he was appointed by Washington in 1794 Minister ia 
France, but was recalled two years later, on the ground that he had failed to 
represent properly the pdioy ol the goyemment In justification of his diplo- 
matic conduct, he published in the following year a pamphlet of five hundred 
pages. In 1799 he became Governor of Virginia and was twice re-elected. 
When the Bepubhcan party came into power with Jefferson as President^ 
Monroe was again called upon to discharge diplomatic functions. Commis- 
sioned in 1803 to co-c^erate with Livingston, then Resident Minister at Paris, 
he txxk part in effecting the purchase of the Louisiana Territory. He was next 
commissioned Minister to England, and subsequently undertook a mission to 
Madrid. In 1806 he was placed in a commission with William Pinkney to ne- 
gotiate a treaty with England, but the outcome of his negotiations was rejected. 
Betomhig to the United States in 1807, he drew np a defence of his diplomatic 
oonduot in Great Britain. In the foUowiag year some disaffected Bepubfioant 
attempted to put Monroe forward as the candidate for the Presidency, but, as 
Virginia declared in favor of Madison, he withdrew &is name. In 1810 he was 
again sent to the Legislstore of his native State, and the next year became iti 
Gavermu. In the same twelvemonth he was bffifoiiiJtod Saeretaiy of State ift 
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ICadison's Obbinet^ and for a time diacharged also the duIlM of the War Depart- 
ment. He was chosen President in 1816, and in 1820 received all the electoral 
votes hot one. As President he acocHnplished the acquisition of the Floridaa, 
and formulated the so-called Monroe Doctrine, which announced to the world 
that America should be reseryed for the Americans. On the expiration of his 
second Presidential term, Monroe retired to Oakhill, his county seat In Virginia^ 
bati at the time of his death, July 4, 1831» he was residing in New York. 



FEDERAL EXPERIMENTS IN HISTORY 

VIRGINIA CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION. JUNE n, tM 
Mr, Chairman: 

¥ CANNOT avoid expressing the great anxiety which I 



feel upon the present occasion — an anxiety that pro- 
ceeds not only from a high sense of the importance of 
the subject, but from a profound respect for this august 
and venerable assembly. When we contemplate the fate 
that has befallen other nations, whether we cast our eyes 
back into the remotest ages of antiquity, or derive instruc- 
tion from those examples which modern times have pre- 
sented to our view, and observe how prone all human in- 
stitutions have been to decay; how subject the best formed 
and most wisely organized governments have been to lose 
their checl^s and totally dissolve; how difficult it has been 
for mankind, in all ages and countries, to preserve their 
dearest rights and best privileges, impelled, as it were, by 
an irresistible fate of despotism— if we look forward to 
those prospects that sooner or later await our country, 
unless we shall be exempted from the fate of other na- 
tions, even upon a mind the most sanguine and benevo- 
lent, some gloomy ^prehensions must necessarily crowd. 
This consideration is sufficient to teach us the limited 
eapacity of the human mind — how subjeot the wisest 
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men hare been to error. For my own part, sir, I oome 
forward here, not as the partisan of this or that side ci 
the qaestion, but to commend where the subject appean 
to me to deserve commendation; to suggest my donblB 
where I have any; and to hear with candor the ezplana* 
tion of others; and, in the ultimate result, to act as shall 
appear for the best advantage of our common country. 

The American States exhibit at present a new and inter* 
esting spectacle to the eyes of mankind. Modern Europe, 
for more than twelve centuries past, has presented to view 
one of a very different kind. In all the nations of that 
quarter of the globe, there has been a constant effort, on 
the part of the people, to extricate themselves from the 
oppression of their rulers; but with us the object is of a 
very different nature: to establish the dominion of law 
over licentiousness; to increase the powers of the national 
government to such extent, and organize it in such man- 
ner, as to enable it to discharge its duties and manage the 
affairs of the States to the best advantage. There are two 
circumstances remarkable in our colonial settiement: first, 
the exclusive monopoly of our trade; second, that it was 
settled by the Commons of England only. The revolu* 
tion, in having emancipated us from the shackles of Great 
Britain, has put the entire government in the hands of one 
order of people only — freemen; not of nobles and freemen. 
This is a peculiar trait in the character of this revolution. 
That this sacred deposit may be always retained there, is 
my most earnest wish and fervent prayer. That union is 
the first object for the security of oup political happiness, 
in the hands of gracious Providence, is well understood 
and universally admitted through all the United States. 
From New Hampshire to Georgia (Bhode Island excepted)^ 
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the people have aniformly manifested a strong attachment 
to the Union. This attachment has resulted from a persua- 
sion of its utility and necessity. In short, this is a point so 
well known that it is needless to trespass on your patience 
any longer about it. A recurrence has been had tp history. 
Ancient and modem leagues have been mentioned, to make 
impressions. Will they admit of any analogy with our situ- 
ation ? The same principles will produce the same effects. 
Permit me to take a review of those leagues which the hon- 
orable gentleman has mentioned; which are, first, th^ Am- 
phictyonic Council; second, the Achssan League; third, 
the Germanic system; fourth, the Swiss cantons; fifth, the 
United Netherlands; and, sixth, the New England confed- 
eracy. Before I develop the principles of these leagues, 
permit me to speak of what must influence the happiness 
and duration of leagues. These principles depend on the 
following circumstances: first, the happy construction of 
the government of the members of the union; second, the 
security from foreign danger. For instance, monarchies 
united would separate soon; aristocracies would preserve 
their union longer; but democracies, unless separated by 
some extraordinary circumstance, would last forever. The 
causes of half the wars that have thinned the ranks of man- 
kind, and depopulated nations, are caprice, folly, and am- 
bition; these belong to the higher orders of governments, 
where the passions of one, or of a few individuals, direct 
the fate of the rest of the community. But it is otherwise 
with democracies, where there is an equality among the 
citizens, and a foreign and powerful enemy, especially a 
monarch, may crush weaker neighbors. Let us see how 
far these positions are supported by the history of these 
leagues, and how far they apply to us. The Amphicty« 
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imlo Coimeil consisted of three members — Sparta, Thebes, 
and Athens. What was the construction of these States? 
Sparta was a monarchy more analogous to the Constita- 
tion of England than any I have heard of in modem times. 
Thebes was a democracy, but on different principles from 
modem democracies. Bepresentation was not known then. 
This is the acquirement of modern times. Athens, like 
Thebes, was generally democratic, but sometimes changed. 
In these two States the people transacted their business ill 
person; consequently, they could not be of any great ex- 
tent. There was a perpetual variance between the mem- 
bers of this confederacy, and its ultimate dissolution was 
attributed to this defect. The weakest were obliged to 
call for foreign aid, and this precipitated the ruin of this 
confederacy. The Ach»an League had more analogy to 
ours, and gives me great hopes that the apprehensions of 
gentlemen with respect to our confederacy are groundless. 
They were all democratic, and firmly united. What was 
the effect? The most perfect harmony and friendship 
subsisted among them, and they were very active ia 
guarding their liberties. The history of that confed- 
eracy does not present us with those confusions and 
intemal convulsions which gentlemen ascribe to all gov- 
ernments of a confederate kind. The most respectable 
historians prove this confederacy to have been exempt 
from these defects. . . . This league was founded oa 
democratical principles, and, from the wisdom of its strao- 
ture, continued a far greater length of time than any othen 
Its members, like our States, by their confederation, re- 
tained iheir individual sovereignty and enjoyed p^eel 
equality. What destroyed it? Not intemal dissensions. 
^e^ were summitded by great and powerful nations— 
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the Lacedemonians, Macedonians, and ^tolians. The 
^tolians and LacedaBmonians making war on them, they 
solicited the assistance of Macedon, who no sooner granted 
it than she became their possessor. To free themselves 
from the tyranny of the Macedonians, they prayed succor 
from the Eomans, who, after relieving them from their op- 
pressors, soon totally enslaved them. 

The Germanic body is a league of independent princi- 
palities. It has no analogy to our system. It is very inju- 
diciously organized. Its members are kept together by the 
fear of danger from one another, and from foreign powers, 
and by the influence of the emperor. 

The Swiss cantons have been instanced, also, as a proof 
of the natural imbecility of federal governments. Their 
league has sustained a variety of changes; and, notwith- 
standing the many causes that tend to disunite them, they 
still stand firm. We have not the same causes of disunion 
or internal variance that they have. The individual cantons 
composing the league are chiefly aristocratic. What an op- 
portunity does this oflEer to foreign powers to disturb them 
by bribing and corrupting their aristocrats! It is well 
known that their services have been frequently purchased 
by foreign nations. Their difference of religion has been a 
source of divisions and animosity among them, and tended 
to disunite them. This tendency has been considerably 
increased by the interference of foreign nations, the con- 
tiguity of their position to those nations rendering such 
interference easy. They have been kept together by the 
fear of those nations, and the nature of their association, 
the leading features of which are a principle of equality 
between the cantons, and the retention of individual sover 
eignty. The same reasoning applies nearly to the United 
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]N*etlierIand9. The other confederacy which has been men- 
tioned has no kind of analogy to our situation. 

From a review of these leagues, we find the causes of the 
misfortunes of those which have been dissolved to have 
been a dissimilarity of structure in the individual members, 
the facility of foreign interference, and recurrence to foreign 
aid. After this review of those leagues, if we consider our 
comparative situation, we shall find that nothing can be 
adduced from any of them to warrant a departure from a 
confederacy to a consolidation, on the principle of inefficacy 
in the former to secure our happiness. The causes which, 
with other nations, rendered leagues ineffectual and inade- 
quate to the security and happiness of the people, do not 
exist here. What is the form of our State governments 7 
They are all similar in their structure — perfectly democratic. 
The freedom of mankind has found an asylum here which it 
could find nowhere else. Freedom of conscience is enjoyed 
here in the fullest degree. Our States are not disturbed by 
a contrariety of religious opinions and other causes of quar- 
rels which other nations have. They have no causes of 
internal variance. Causes of war between the States have 
been represented in all those terrors which splendid genius 
and brilliant imagination can so well depict. But, sir, I 
oonoeive they are imaginary-7-mere creatures of fanoj. 
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IN AMERIOAK annals there have been four stateemen, none of wbom 0f«r b»> 
^ eame President^ yet each of whom is generally acknowledged to have hem 
a greater man than most of those who attained to the Chief Magistral^. The 
four whom we have in mind were Benjamin Franklin, Alexander Hamiltoi^ 
Daniel Webeter, and John G. Oalhoun. The second of these, Alexander Ham* 
ilton, was bom on the island of Nevis, one of the British Antilles, in 176T, 
While still a child, he was taken by some of his mother's relatives to the island 
of St. Croix, and when, in his thirteenth year, he entered the counting-house oC 
Kicholas Kruger in that port, he had received all the benefit that the insular 
schools were able to impart. Henceforth he was self-educated, until in Octo- 
ber, 1772, he left the West Indies for New York. After spending a year ai 
the Grammar School of Elizabethtown, New Jersey, he entered King'e (nov 
Columbia) College, in 1774, and, while still a collegian, became the (»^tain of 
the first company of artillery employed in the Continental service. At the head 
of his artillerists he took part in the battle of Long Island and in aubaeqnenl 
engagements at Harlem Plains, New Brunswick, Trenton and Princeton. Whea 
the Continental Army went into winter quarters at Morristown, in January, 
1777, Hamilton became Washington's private secretary, and was raised to th» 
rank of Lieutenant-ColoneL In 1780 he married a daughter of General Philip 
Schuyler, a distinguished soldier and statesman of the Revolution. He was 
present with a command at the surrender of Lord Comwallis. In a series of 
papers he had exposed the inherent defects of the existing Confederation, and 
it is now genendly admowledged that the first suggestion toward the establish!- * 
ment of an adequate Federal Government came from him. Although the particu- 
lar plan proposed by Hamilton in the Federal Convention, which met at Phila- 
dephia in 1787, was laid aside, yet it was the spirit of the system conceived bf 
him which then aud there prevailed, and has since been a controlling principle 
in the admmistration of the Federal Government Guizot has said of him that 
**there is not in the Constitution of the United States an element of order, of 
force and of duration, which he did not powerfully contribute to inject into it 
and cause to predominate." While it was still uncertain whether the Constita 
tion would be adopted by the several Slate Conventions, Hamilton, in oonjuno* 
tion with James Madison and John Jay, wrote ^The Federalist," to reoommeiid 
the proposed national organic law as the best obtainable under the drcumstances. 

a64) 
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B was mainly Hamflton who» at the New York State OoiiToiitioii, oaDed fbr the 
purpose of ratifying the Federal Oonatitutioii, tranaformed a disheartened mi- 
nority into a trimnphant majority. When Washington formed his first Cabinet^ 
he hiyited Hamilton to beoome Secretary of the Treasury, and it was the latter 
who accomplished the payment of the Federal and State debts. Although 
offered the position of Chief -Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, Hamilton preferred to remain at the New York bar, and, after his 
resignation of the office of Secretary of the Treasury, he became the unrivalled 
chief of his profession in his adopted State. He deemed it a patriotic duty to 
oppose the re-election of John Adams to the Presidency, and afterward to de- 
feat the personal ambition of Aaron Burr, who, having received in 1800 a num- 
ber of electoral votes equal to those cast for Thomas Jefferson, tried to become 
President of the United States. His relentless opposition to the Burr family 
finally brought about a duel, which took place on July 11, 1804, and in which 
he was mortally wounded. He died on the following day in the forty-seventh 
year of his age. 



ON THE EXPEDIENCY OF ADOPTING THE FEDERAL 
CONSTITUTION 

CONVENTION OF NEW YORK. JUNE 94, ztN 

I AM persuaded, Mr. Chairman, that I in my turn shall 
be indulged, in addressing the committee. We all, in 
equal sincerity, profess to be anxious for the establish- 
ment of a republican government, on a safe and solid basis. 
It is the object of the wishes of every honest man in the 
United States, and I presume that I shall not be disbelieved, 
when I declare, that it is an object of all others the nearest 
and most dear to my own heart. The means of accomplish- 
ing this great purpose become the most important study 
which can interest mankind. Tt is our duty to examine all 
those means with peculiar attention, and to choose the best 
and most effectual. It is our duty to draw from nature^ 
from reason, from examples, the best principles of policy, 
and to pursue and apply them in the forctiation of our 
government. We should contemplate and compare the 
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BystemSy wUob, in this examination, oome nnder our view; 
distingoiahi with a careful eye, the defects and ezcellencieB 
of each, and, discarding the former, incorporate the latter, as 
far as circumstances will admit, into our Constitution. If 
we poTBue a different course and n^lect this duty, we shall 
probably disappoint the expectations of our country and of 
the world. 

In the commencement of a rerolution, which received 
its birth from the usurpations of tyranny, nothing was more 
natural than that the public mind should be influenced by 
an extreme spirit of jealousy. To resist these encroach* 
ments, and to nourish this spirit, was the great object of 
all our public and private institutions. The zeal for liberty 
became predominant and excessive. In forming our Con* 
federation, this passion alone seeimed to actuate us, and wo 
appear to have had no other view than to secure ourselves 
from despotism. The object certainly was a valuable one^ 
and deserved our utmost attention. But, sir, there is an* 
other object equally important, and which our enthusiasm 
rendered us little capable of regarding :< I mean a principle 
of strength and stability in the organization of our govern* 
ment, and vigor in its operations. This purpose can never 
be accomplished but by the establishment of some seleok 
body, formed peculiarly upon this principle. There aw 
few positions more demonstrable than that there should be 
in every republic some permanent body to correct the 
prejudices, check the intemperate passions, and regulate 
the fluctuations of a popular assembly. It is evident that 
a body instituted for these purposes must be so formed as 
to exclude as much as possible from its own character 
those infirmities and that mutability which it is designed 
to remedy. It le therefore necessary that it should be 
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small, that it should hold its authority during a consider- 
able period, and that it should have such an independence 
in the exercise of its powers as will divest it as much as 
possible of local prejudices. It should be so formed as to 
be the centre of political knowledge, to pursue always 
a steady line of conduct, and to reduce every irregular 
propensity to system. Without this establishment, we may 
make experiments without end, but shall never have an 
efficient government. 

It is an unquestionable truth, that the body gf the people 
in every country desire sincerely its prosperity; but it is 
equally unquestionable, that they do not possess the dis- 
cernment and stability necessary for systematic govern- 
ment. To deny that they are frequently led into the 
grossest errors by misinformation and passion, would be 
a flattery which their own good sense must despise. That 
branch of administration especially, which involves our 
political relations with foreign States, a community will 
.ever be incompetent to. These truths are not often held 
up in public assemblies, but they cannot be unknown to 
any who hear me. From these principles it follows, that 
there ought to be two distinct bodies in our government: 
one, which shall be immediately constituted by and pecul- 
iarly represent the people, and possess all the popular 
features; another, formed upon the principle and for the 
purposes before explained. Such considerations as these in- 
duced the Convention who formed your State Constitution, 
to institute a Senate upon the present plan. The history of 
ancient and modem republics had taught them, that many 
of the evils which these republics had suffered, arose from 
the want of a certain balance and mutual control indispen- 
sable to a wise administration; they were convinced 'that 
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popular assemblies are frequently mu^clad by ignoranoei 
by sadden impulses, and the intrigaes of ambitions men; 
and tliat some finn barrier against these operations was 
necessary; they, therefore, instituted your Senate, and the 
benefits we have experienced hare fully justified their con- 
ceptions. • . • 

Gentlemen, in their reasoning, have placed the intnesta 
of the several States and those of the United States^in con- 
trast; this is not a fair view of the subject; they must necea- 
sarily be involved in each other. What we apprehend is^ 
that some sinister prejudice, or some prevailing passion, 
may assume the form of a genuine interest. The influence 
of these is as powerful as the most permanent conviction of 
the public good; and against this influence we ought to 
provide. The local interests of a State ought in every case 
to give way to the interests of the Union; for when a sacri- 
fice of one or the other is necessary, the former becomes 
only an apparent, partial interest, and should yield, on the 
principle that the small good ought never to oppose the 
great one. When you assemble from your several counties 
in the Legislature, were every member to be guided only 
by the apparent interests of his county, government would 
be impracticable. There must be a perpetual accommoda- 
tion and sacrifice of local advantages to general expediency; 
but the spirit of a mere popular assembly would rarely bs 
actuated by this importaht principle. It is therefore abso* 
lutely necessary that the Senate should be so formed, as to 
be unbiased by false conceptions of the real interests, or 
undue attachment to the apparent good of their several 
States. 

Gentlemen indulge too many unreasonable apprehensioM 
of danger to the State governments; they seem to supposa^ 
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that the moment yoa put mea into a national eounefl, they 
beoome corrapt and tyrannioal, and lose all their affection 
for their fellow-citizens. But can we imagine that the 
Senators will ever be so insensible of their own advantage, 
as to sacrifice the gennine interest of their constituents? 
The State governments are essentially necessary to the form 
and spirit of the general systemo As long, therefore, as 
Congress has a full conviction of this necessity, they mnsti 
even upon principles purely national, have as firm an at- 
tachment to the one as to the other. This conviction can 
never leave them, unless they become madmen. While the 
Constitution continues to be read, and its principle known, 
the States must, by every rational man, be considered aa 
essential, component parts of the Union; and therefore the 
idea of sacrificing the former to the latter is wholly inad- 
missible. 

The objectors do not advert to the natural strength and 
resources of State governments, which will ever give them 
an important superiority over the general government. If 
we compare the nature of their different powers, or the 
means of popular influence which each possesses, we shall 
find the advantage entirely on the side of the States. This 
consideration, important as it is, seems to have been little 
attended to. The aggregate number of Bepresentativea 
throughout the States may be two thousand. Their per- 
sonal infiuence will, therefore,^ be proportionably more ex- 
tensive than that of one or two hundred men in Congress. 
The State establishments of civil and military officers of 
eavery description, infinitely surpassing in number any pos- 
sible correspondent establishments in the general govern- 
ment, will create such an extent and complication of attach- 

mentSi as will ever secure the predilection and support of 
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the people. Whenerer, therefore, Oongren ehall meditate 
aaj infringement of the State Constitutions, the great body 
of the people will naturally take part with their domestic 
repreeentatives. Oan the general government withstand 
such a united opposition? Will the people suffer them- 
selves to be stripped of their privil^es? Will they suffer 
their Legislatures to be reduced to a shadow and a name? 
The idea is shocking to common-sensOo 

Prom the circumstances already explained, and many 
Others which might be mentioned, results a coniplicated, 
irresistible check, which must ever support the existence 
and importance of the State governments. The danger, if 
any exists, flows from an opposite source. The probable 
evil is, that the general government will be too dependent 
on the State Legislatures, too much governed by their 
prejudices, and too obsequious to their humors; that the 
States, with every power in their hands, will make en- 
croachments on the national authority, till the Union is 
weakened and dissolved. 

Every member must have been struck with an observa- 
tion of a gentieman from Albany. Do what you will, says 
he, local prejudices and opinions will go into the govern- 
ment. What! shall we then form a Constitution to cherish 
and strengthen these prejudices? ShaU we confirm the 
distemper, instead of remedying it. It is undeniable that 
there must be a control somewhere. Either the general 
iutereat is to control the particular interests, or the con- 
trary. If the former, then certainly the government ought 
to be so framed, as to render the power of control efllcient 
to all intents and purposes; if the latter, a striking absurd 
ity follows; the controlling powers must be as numerous as 
the varying interests, and the operations of the government 
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mtifit therefore cease; for the moment yoa aoeommodata 
these different interests, which is the only way to set tht 
government in motion, you establish a controlling power. 
Thus, whatever constitutional provisions are made to the 
contrary, every government will be at last driven to the 
necessity of subjecting the partial to the universal interest. ' 
The gentlemen ought always, in their reasoning, to distin- 
guish between the real, genuine good of a State, and th« 
opinions and prejudices which may prevail respecting it; 
the latter may be opposed to the general good, and conse* 
quently ought to be sacrificed; the former is so involved 
in it that it never can be sacrificed. 

There are certain social principles in human nature from 
which we may draw the most solid conclusions with respect 
to the conduct of individuals and of communities. We love 
our families more than our neighbors; we love our neigh- 
bors more than our countrymen in general. The human 
affections, like the solar heat, lose their intensity as they 
depart from the centre, and become languid in proportion 
to the expansion of the circle on which they act. On these 
principles, the attachment of the individual will be first and 
forever secured by the State governments; they will be a 
mutual protection and support. Another source of influ- 
ence, which has already been pointed out, is the various 
official connections in the States. Gentlemen endeavor to 
evade the force of this by saying that these offices will be 
insignificant. This is by no means true. The State officera 
will ever be important, because they are necessary and use- 
ful. Their powers are such as are extremely interesting to 
the people; such as affect their property, their liberty, and 
life. What is more important than the administration of 
justice and the execution of the civil and criminal lawa? 
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Can the State govomments become ioBigniflcant while thej 
have the power of laisiiig money iDdependently and without 
control? If they are really useful; if they are calculated to 
promote the essential interests of the people; they must 
have their confidence and support. The States can never 
lose their powers till the whole people of America are 
robbed of their liberties. These must go together; they 
must support each other, or meet one common fate. On the 
gentleman's principle, we may safely trust the State govern- 
ments, though we have no means of resisting them; but we 
cannot confide in the national govemment, though we have 
an effectual constitutional guard against every encroach- 
ment. This is the essence of their argument, and it is false 
and fallacious beyond conception. 

With regard to the jurisdiction of the two governments, 
I shall certainly admit that the Constitution ought to be so 
formed as not to prevent the States from providing for their 
own existence; and I maintain that it is so formed; and that 
their power of providing for themselves is sufficiently estab- 
lished. This is conceded by one gentleman, and in the next 
breath the concession is retracted. He says Congress has 
but one exclusive right in taxation — that of duties on im- 
ports; certainly, then, their other powers are only concur- 
rent. But to take off the force of this obvious conclusion, 
he immediately says that the laws of the United States are 
supreme and that where there is one supreme there cannot 
be a concurrent authority; and further, that where the laws 
of the Union are supreme, those of the States must be sub- 
ordinate; because there cannot be two supremes. This is 
curious sophistry. That two supreme powers cannot act 
together is false. They are inconsistent only when they 
ire aimed at each other or at one indivisible object. The 
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hm of tbo UDited States are supreme, as to all their propert 
constitutional objects; the laws ot the States are supreme m 
the same way. These supreme laws may act on different 
objects without clashing; or they may operate on different 
parts of the same common object with perfect harmony. 
Suppose both governments should lay a tax of a penny on 
a certain article; has not each an independent and uncon* 
trollable power to collect its own tax? The meaning of the 
maxim, there cannot be two supremes, is simply this — two 
powers cannot be supreme over each other. This meaning 
is entirely perverted by the gentlemen. But, it is said, dis- 
putes between collectors are to be referred to the Federal 
courts. This is again wandering in the field of conjecture. 
But suppose the fact is certain j is it not to be presumed 
that they will express the true meaning of the Constitution 
and the laws? Will they not be bound to consider the con- 
current jurisdiction; to declare that both the taxes shall 
have equal operation; that both the powers, in that respecty 
are sovereign and co-extensive? If they transgress their 
duty, we are to hope that they will be punished. Sir, we 
can^ reason from probabilities alone. When we leave 
common-sense, and give ourselves up to conjecture, there 
can be no certainty, no security in our reasonings. 

I imagine I have stated to the committee abundant rea- 
sons to prove the entire safety of the State governments 
and of the people. • I would go into a more minute con- 
sideration of the nature of the concurrent jurisdiction, and 
the operation of the laws in relation to revenue; but at 
present I feel too much indisposed to proceed. I shall, 
with leave of the committee, improve another opportunity 
of expressing to them more fully my ideas on this point. I 
wish the committee to remember that the Constitution under 
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examination is framed upon truly republican principles; 
and that, as it is expressly designed to provide for the 
common protection and the general welfare of the United 
States, it must be utterly repugnant to this Constitution to 
subvert the State governments or oppress the people. 
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piSHBB AMES was bora in Bedham, Massachusetts, on the 9th of April. 
^ 1758. He graduated from Harvard College at the age of seveuteen ia 
1774. After practicing law for a time, he abandoned that profession for tho 
pursuit of politics, and in 1788 hecame a member of the Massachusetts Gony^i- 
tion called to ratify the Federal Constitution. In the proceedings of that body 
he took a conspicuous part, and in the following year, having passed to the 
popular branch of the State Legislature, he rapidly acquired distinction for 
readiness and effectiveness in debate. During the eight years of Washington's 
administration, he was a conspicuous figure in the national councils, and upon 
Washington's, retirement, he returned to his home at Dedham to resume the 
practice of the law. He now published numerous essays, chiefly in relation to 
the contest between Great Britain and revolutionary France, pointing, out how 
it might affect the liberty and prosperity of the United States. Four years 
before his death, which occurred on July 4, 1808, he was chosen President 
of Harvard College, an honor which his infirm state of health obliged hiia 
to decline. 

ON THE BRITISH TREATY 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, APRIL a8. xTgH 

IT WOULD be strange that a subject, which haa aroused 
in turn all the passions of the country, should be dis- 
cussed Without the interference of any of our own. 
We are men, and therefore not exempt from those pas- 
sions; as citizens and Eepresentatives, we feel the inter- 
ests that must excite them. The hazard of great interests 
cannot fail to agitate strong passions. We are not disin- 
terested; it is impossible we should be dispassionate. The 
warmth of such feelings may becloud the judgment, and, 
for a time, pervert the understanding. But the public sen- 
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sibility, and our own, has sharpened the spirit of inqniiy, 
and given an animation to the debate. The pablic atten- 
tion has been quickened, to mark the progress of the dis- 
cussion, and its judgment, often hasty and erroneous on 
first impressions, has become solid and enlightened at last 
Oar result will, I hope, on that account, be safer and more 
mature, as well as more accordant with that of the nation. 
The only constant agents in political affairs are the pas- 
sions of men. Shall we complain of our nature — shall we 
say that man ought to have been made otherwise? It is 
right already, because ne,'^ from whom we derive our na- 
ture, ordained it so; and because thus made and thus act- 
ing, the cause of truth and the public good is more surely 
promoted. • • • 

The treaty is bad, fatally bad, is the cry. It sacrifices 
the interest, the honor, the independence of the United 
States, and the faith of our engagements to France. If 
we listen to the clamor of party intemperance, the evils 
are of a number not to be counted, and of a nature not to 
be borne, even in idea. The language of passion and ex* 
aggeration may silence that of sober reason in other places, 
it has not done it here. The question here is, whether the 
treaty be really so very fatal as to oblige the nation to break 
its faith. I admit that such a treaty ought not to be ex- 
ecuted. I admit that self -preservation is the first law <^ 
society, as well as of individuals. It would, perhaps, be 
deemed an abuse of terms to call that a treaty which vio- 
lates such a principle. I waive also, for the present, any 
inquiry, what departments shall represent the nation, and 
annul the stipulations of a treaty. I content myself with 
pursuing the inquiry, whether the nature of this compact 
be such as to justify our refusal to carry it into effect. A 
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treaty is the promise of a nation. Now, promises do not 
always bind him that makes them, fiat I lay down two 
rules, which ought to guide us in this case. The treaty 
must appear to be bad, not merely in the petty details, 
but in its character, principle, and mass. And in the 
next place, this ought to be ascertained by the decided 
and general concurrence of the enlightened public. 

I confess there seems to be something very like ridi< 
cule thrown over the debate by the discussion of the ar- 
ticles in detail. The undecided point is, shall ^e break 
our faith? And while our country and enlightened Eu- 
rope await the issue with more than curiosity, we are 
employed to gather piecemeal, and article by article, from 
the instrument, a justification for the deed by trivial cal- 
culations of commercial profit and loss. This is little 
worthy of the subject, of this body, or of the nation. Jf 
the treaty is bad, it will appear to be so in its mass. Evil 
to a fatal extreme, if that be its tendency, requires no proof; 
it brings it. Extremes speak for themselves and make their 
own law. What if the direct voyage of American ships to 
Jamaica with horses or lumber might net one or two per 
centum more than the present trade to Surinam; would the 
proof of the fact avail anything in so grave a question as 
the violation of the public engagements ? . . • 

Why do they complain that the West Indies are not laid 
open ? Why do they lament that any restriction is stipu- 
lated on the commerce of the East Indies ? Why do they 
pretend that if they reject this, and insist upon more, more 
will be accomplished ? Let us be explicit-^more would not 
satisfy. If all was granted, would not a treaty of amity with 
Oreat Britain still be obnoxious 7 Have we not this instant 
heard it urged against our envoy that he was not ardent 
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enough ill UslMrtrad of Great Bntaiii? Atrea^ofami^ 
is condemned because it was not made by a foe, and in the 
' spirit ^ one. The same gentleman,^ at the same instanti le- 
peats a very prevailing objection, that no treaty should be 
made with the enemy of France. No treaty, exclaim other% 
should be made with a monarch or a despot; there will be 
no naval security while those sea-robbers domineer on the 
ocean; their den must be destroyed; that nation must be 
extirpated. 

I like this, sir, because it is sincerity. With feelingps 
such as these we do not pant tor treaties. Such passiima 
seek nothing, and will be content with nothing, but the de- 
struction of their object. If a treaty left King George bia 
island, it would not answer; not if he stipulated to pay rent 
for it. It has been said, the world ought to rejoice if Britain 
was sunk in the sea; if where there are now men and wealth 
and laws and liberty, there was no more than a sand bank 
for sea monsters to fatten on; a space for the storms of the 
ocean to mingle in conflict. . . . 

What is patriotism? Is it a narrow affection for the 
spot where a man was bom? Are the very clods where 
we tread entitled to this ardent preference because they 
are greener? No, sir, this is not the character of the 
virtue, and it soars higher for its object. It is an ex- 
tended self-love, mingling with all the enjoyments of life, 
and twisting itself with the minutest filaments of the heart 
It is thus we obey the laws of society, because they are the 
laws of virtue. In their authority we see, not the array of 
force and terror, but the venerable image of our country's 
honor. Every good citizen makes that honor his own, and 
cherishes it not only as precious, but as sacred. He is will* 
ing to risk his life in its defence, and is conscious that he 
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gains protection while he gives it. For, what rights of a 
citizen will be deemed inviolable when a State renounces 
the principles that constitute their security? Or if his 
life should not be invaded, what would its enjoyments be 
in a country odious in the eyes of strangers and dishonored 
in his own ? Could he look with affection and veneration 
to such a country as his parent 7 The sense of having one 
would die within him; he would blush for his patriotism, 
if he retained any, and justly, for it would be a vice. He 
would be a banished man in his native land.. I see no ex- 
ception to the respect that is paid among nations to the law 
of good faith. If there are cases in this enlightened period 
when it is violated, there are none when it is decried. It is 
the philosophy of politics, the religion of governments. It 
is observed by barbarians — a whifiE of tobacco smoke, or a 
string of beads, gives not merely binding force but sanctity 
to treaties. Even in Algiers a truce may be bought for 
money, but when ratified even Algiers is too wise, or too 
just, to disown and annul its obligation. Thus we see, 
neither the ignorance of savages, nor the principles of an 
association for piracy and rapine, permit a nation to despise 
its-engagements. If, sir, there could be a resurrection from 
the foot of the gallows, if the victims of justice could live 
again, collect together and form a society, they would, how- 
ever loth, soon find themselves obliged to make justice, 
that justice under which they fell, the fundamental law of 
their State. They would perceive it was their interest to 
make others respect, and they would therefore soon pay 
some respect themselves to the obligations of good faith. 
It is painful, I hope it is superfluous, to make even the 
supposition, that America should furnish the occasion of 
this opprobrium. No, let me not even imagine, that a 
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repalAoiii g w ^r iim eni, sprang, as our owb It, irom m 
people enlighteDed and nnoorrapled, a goveroment whoss 
origin is right, and whose daily diseipline is duty, oaBi 
upon solemn debate, make its option to be faithless— cam 
dare to aot what despots dare not arow, what our owm 
example evinces, the States of Barbary ar&> unsuspected 
of. No, let me rather make the supposition, that G-reat 
Britain refuses to execute the treaty, after we have done 
everything to carry it into effect. Is there any language 
of reproach pungent enough to express your commentaiy 
on the fact? What would you say, or rather what would 
you not say? Would you not tell them, wherever an 
Englishman might travel, shame would stick to him — ^he 
would disown his country. Tou would exclaim, England, 
proud of your wealth, and arrogant in the possession of 
power — blush for these distinctions, which become the 
vehicles of your dishonor. Such a nation might ta-uly 
say to corruption, thou art my father, and to the worm, 
thou art my mother and my sister. We should say of 
such a race of men, their name is a heavier burden thaa 
their debt. . . . • 

The refusal of the posts (inevitable if we reject the 
treaty) is a measure too decisive in its nature to be neu- 
tral in its consequences. From great causes we are to 
look for great effects. A plain and obvious one will be, 
the price of the Western lands will fall. Settlers will not 
choose to fix their habitation on a field of battle. Those 
who talk so much of the interest of the United StateSi 
should calculate how deeply it will be affected by reject- 
ing the treaty; how vast a tract of wild land will almost 
cease to be property. This loss, let it be observed, will 
^fall upon a fund expressly devoted to sink the national 
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debt. What, then, are we oalled apon to do? However 
the form of the vote and the protestations of many may 
disgaise the proceeding, onr resolution la in aabstanoe 
and it deserves to wear the titie ci a resolution to pre* 
vent the sale of the Western lands and the dischaige of 
the public debt. 

Will the tendency to Indian hostilities be oontested by 
any one? Experience gives the answer. The frontiers 
were scourged with war till the n^otiation with Great 
Britain was far advanced, and then the state of hostility 
ceased. Perhaps the public agents of both nations are in* 
nocent of fomenting the Indian war, and perhaps they are 
not. We ought not, however, to expect that neighboring 
nations, highly irritated against each other, will neglect the 
friendship of the savages; the traders will gain an influence 
and will abuse it; and who is ignorant that their passions 
are easily raised, and hardly restrained from violence? 
Their situation will oblige them to choose between this 
country and Great Britain, in case the treaty should be 
rejected. They will not be our friends and at the same 
time the friends of our enemies. 

But am I reduced to the necessity of proving this point? 
Certainly the very men who charged the Indian war on the 
detention of the posts, will call for no other proof than the 
recital of their own speeches. It is remembered with what 
emphasis, with what acrimony, they expatiated on the bur- 
den of taxes, and the dra|n of blood and treasure into the 
Western country, in consequence of Britain's holding 
the posts. Until the posts are restored, they exclaimed, 
the treasury and the frontiers must bleed. 

If any, against all these proofs, should maintain that 
the peace with the Indians will be stable without the 
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posts, to them I urge another reply. From argnments 
calculated to produce conviction, I will appeal directly 
to the hearts of those who hear me, and ask, whether it 
is not already planted there? I resort especially to the 
convictions of the Western gentlemen, whether, suppos- 
ing no posts and no treaty, the settlers will remain in 
security? Can they take it upon them to say, that an 
Indian peace, under these circumstances, will prove firm? 
No, sir, it will not be peace, but a sword; it will be no 
better than a lure to draw victims within the reach of the 
tomahawk. 

On this theme my emotions are unutterable. If I could 
find words for them, if my powers bore any proportion to 
my zeal, I would swell my voice to such a note of remon- 
strance, it should reach every log-house beyond the moun- 
tains. I would say to the inhabitants, wake from your false 
security; your cruel dangers, your more cruel apprehensions 
are soon to be renewed; the wounds, yet unhealed, are to 
be torn open again; in the daytime your path through the 
woods will be ambushed; the darkness of midnight will glit- 
ter with the blaze of your dwellings. You are a father — 
the blood of your sons shall fatten your cornfield; you 
are a mother — the war-whoop shall wake the sleep of the 
cradle. 

On this subject you need not suspect any deception on 
your feelings. It is a spectacle of horror, which cannot be 
overdrawn. If you have nature in your hearts, it will speak 
a language compared with which all I have said or can say 
will be poor and frigid. 

Will it be whispered that the treaty has made me ^'. \eyr 
champion for the protection of the frontiers? It is known 
that my voice as well as vote have been uniformly given in 
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eonformity with the ideas I haye expressed. Proteotion ifl 
the right of the frontiers; it is our duty to give it. 

Who will accuse me of wandering, out of the subject? 
Who will say that I exaggerate the tendencies of oar meas* 
nres? Will any one answer by a sneer, that all this is idle 
preaching ? Will any one deny, that we are bound, and I 
would hope to good purpose, by the most solemn sanctions 
of duty for the vote we give? Are despots alone to be re- 
proached for unfeeling indifference to the tears and blood 
of their subjects? Have the principles on which you 
ground the reproach upon cabinets and kings no practical 
influence, no binding force? Are they merely themes of 
idle declamation introduced to decorate the morality of a 
newspaper essay, or to furnish petty topics of harangue 
from the windows of that State House ? 1 trust it is neither 
too presumptuous nor too late to ask. Can you put the 
dearest interest of society at risk without guilt and without 
remorse? 

It is vain to offer as an excuse, that public men are not 
to be reproached for the evils that may happen to ensue 
from their measures. This is very true where they are 
unforeseen or inevitable. Those I have depicted are not 
unforeseen; they are so far from inevitable, we are going 
to bring them into being by our vote. We choose the con- 
sequences, and become as justly answerable for them as for 
the measures that we know will produce them. 

By rejecting the posts we light the savage fires — we bind 
the victims. This day we undertake to render account to 
the widows and orphans whom our decision will make, 
to the wretches that will be roasted at the stake, to our 
country, and I do not deem it too serious to say, to con- 
science and to Ood. We are answerablci and if duty be 
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anything more than a word of impostarei if oonacienoe be 
not a bugbear, we are preparing to make oarselves as 
wretched as our country. 

There is no mistake in this case — ^there can be none. 
Experience has akeady been the prophet of events, and 
the cries of future victims have already reached us. The 
Western inhabitants are not a silent and uncomplaining 
sacrifice. The voice of humanity issues from the shade of 
their wilderness. It exclaims that, while one hand is held 
up to reject this treaty, the other grasps a tomahawk. It 
summons our imagination to the scenes that will open. 
It is no great effort of the imagination to conceive that 
events so near are already begun. I can fancy that I listen 
to the yells of savage vengeance, and the shrieks of torture. 
Already they seem to sigh in the west wind — already they 
mingle with every echo from the mountains. 

It is not the part of prudence to be inattentive to the 
tendencies of measures. Where there is any ground to fear 
that these will prove pernicious, wisdom and duty forbid 
that we should underrate them. If we reject the treaty, will 
our peace be as safe as if we executed it with good faith? 
I do honor to the intrepid spirits of those who say it 
will. It was formerly understood to constitute the ex- 
cellence of a man's faith to believe without evidence and 
against it. 

But, as opinions on this article are changed, and we are 
called to act for our country, it becomes us to explore the 
dangers that will attend its peace, and to avoid them if we 
can.^. . . 

Is there anything in the prospect of the interior state of 
the country to encourage us to aggravate the dangers of a 
war? Would not the shock of that evil produce another, 
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and shake down the feeble and then unbraced etraotnre of 
oar goyernment 7 Is this a chimera? Is it going o2 the 
ground of matter-of-fact to say, the rejection of the appro* 
priation proceeds upon the doctrine of a ciril war of the 
departments? Two branches have ratified a treaty, and 
we are going to set it aside. How is this disorder in the 
machine to be rectified? While it exists its movements 
must stop, and when we talk of a remedy, is that any other 
than the formidable one of a revolutionary one of the peo- 
ple 7 And is this, in the judgment even of my opposers, to 
execute, to preserve the Oonstitation and the public order? 
Is this the state of hazard, if not of convulsion, which they 
can have the courage to contemplate and to brave, or be- 
yond which their penetration can reach and see the issue ? 
They seem to believe, and they act as if they believed, that 
our union, our peace, our liberty, are invulnerable and im- 
mortal — as if our happy state was not to be disturbed by 
our dissensions, and that we are not capable of falling from 
it by our unworthiness. Some of them have, no doubt, 
better nerves and better discernment than mine. They can 
see the bright aspects and the happy consequences of ali 
this array of horrors. They can see intestine discords, our 
government disorganized, our wrongs aggravated, multi- 
plied, and unredressed, peace with dishonor, or war with- 
out justice, union, or resources, in **the calm lights of mild 
philosophy." 

But whatever they may anticipate as the next measure 
of prudence and safely, they have explained nothing to the 
House. After rejecting the trealy, what is to be the next 
step? They must have foreseen what ought to be done; 
they have doubtless resolved what to propose. Why thea 
ftre they silent? Dare they not avow their plan of conducti 
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or do they wait till our progress toward oonfiision shall 
guide them in forming it 7 

Let me cheer the mind, weary, no doubt, and ready to 
despond on this prospect, by presenting another, which it is 
yet in our power to realize. Is it possible for a real Ameri- 
can to look at the prosperity of this country without some 
desire for its continuance— without some respect for the 
measures which, many will say, produced, and all will 
confess, have preserved, it? Will he not feel some dread 
that a change of system will reverse the scene 7 The well- 
grounded fears of our citizens in 1784: were removed by the 
treaty, but are not forgotten. Then they deemed war nearly 
inevitable, and would not this adjustment have been con- 
sidered, at that day, as a happy escape from the calamity 7 
The great interest and the general desire of our people was 
to enjoy the advantages of neutrality. This instrument, 
however misrepresented, affords America that inestimable 
security. The causes of our disputes are either cut up by 
the roots, or referred to a new negotiation after the end of 
the European war. This was gaining everything, because it 
confirmed our neutrality, by which our citizens are gaining 
everything. This alone would justify the engagements of 
the government. For, when the fiery vapors of the war 
lowered in the skirts of our horizon, all our wishes were 
concentrated in this one, that we might escape the desola- 
tion of the storm. This treaty, like a rainbow on the edge 
of the cloud, marked to our eyes the space where it was 
raging, and afforded, at the same time, the sure prognostic 
of fair weather. If we reject it, the vivid colors will grow 
pale — it will be a baleful meteor portending tempest and 
war. 

Let us not hesitatCi theui to agree to the appropriation 
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to carry it into faithful ezeontioii. Thus we shall save the 
faith of our nation, secure its peaces and difiuse the spirit of 
confidence and enterprise that will augment its prosperity. 
The progress of wealth and improvement is wonderful, and, 
some will think, too rapid. The field for exertion is fruit- 
ful and vast, and if peace and good government should be 
preserved, th^ acquisitions of our citizens are not so pleasing 
as the proofs of their industry — ^as the instruments of their 
future success. The rewards of exertion go to augment its 
power. Profit is every hour becoming capital. The vast 
crop of our neutrality is all seed-wheat, and is sown again 
to swell, almost beyond calculation, the future harvest of 
prosperity. And in this progress, what seems to be fiction 
is found to fall short of experience. 

I rose to speak under impressions that I would have 
resisted if I could. Those who see me will believe that 
the reduced state of my health has unfitted me almost 
equally for much exertion of body or mind. Unprepared 
for debate, by careful reflection in my retirement, or by 
long attention here, I thought the resolution I had taken to 
sit silent, was imposed by necessity, and would cost me no 
effort to maintain. With a mind thus vacant of ideas, and 
sinking, as I really am, under a sense of weakness, I im- 
agined the very desire of speaking was extinguished by the 
persuasion that I had nothing to say. Tet, when I come to 
the moment of deciding the vote, I start back with dread 
from the edge of the pit into which we are plunging. In 
my view, even the minutes I have spent in expostulation 
have their value, because they protract the crisis, and the 
short period in which alone we may resolve to escape it. 

I have thus been led, by my feelings, to speak more at 
length than I intended. Yet I have, perhi^, as littto 
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personal Interest in the event as any one here. There 1% 

I believei no member who will not think his chance to be 
a witness of the consequences greater than mine. If, how- 
ever, the vote shall pass to reject, and a spirit should rise, 
as it will, with the public disorders, to make oonfusioii 
worse confounded, even I, slender and almost broken as mj 
h<Ad upon life is, may outlive the government and Gonstita* 
tMHi of my oountry. ^ 
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f OHN QUINGY ADAMS, the eldest son of John Adams, was born at Brain- 
^ tree in 1767. He visited Europe with his father in 1778 and again in 1780, 
when he attended for a time the University of Lejden. At the age of fifteen he 
went, as Secretary of Legation with Francis Dana to St Petersburg. Betuming 
liome after an interval spent in Holland, Paris and London, he graduated at Har- 
Tard in 1788, and three years later was admitted to the bar. In 17 9^ he was 
appointed by President Washington Minister to The Hague. On his father's 
aocession to the Chief Magistracy, John Quincy Adams was made Minister to 
Prussia, with which power he negotiated a commercial treaty. He was re- 
oalled after Jefferson's accession to the Presidency, and resumed the practice 
of law in Boston ; but in 1802 he was chosen a member of the Massachusetts 
Senate, and in the following year was sent to Congress. Hitherto he had acted 
with the Federaliets, but he separated from them by voting for Jefferson's Em- 
bargo, a step which brought about his temporary retirement from public life. 
For three years he discharged the duties of Professor of Bhetoric and BeUea- 
Lettres at Harvard College, but in 1809 he was intrusted by Madison with the 
mission to St. Petersburg. He was one of the plenipotentiaries who concluded 
the treaty of peace with Great Britain in December, 1814. After serving for 
two years as American Minister in London, he again entered the arena of home 
politios as Secretary of State under President Monroe. While in oi&ce he 
brought about the treaty with Spaih by which Florida was ceded to the United 
States. In 1824 he was one of four candidates for the Presidency, and, as 
none of them received an absolute majority of the electoral votes, the election 
fell to the House of Representatives, by which Adams was chosen. Defeated 
for re-election in 1828 by Jackson, he withdrew to Quincy, but two years later 
was returned to the Federal House of Representatives by the district in which 
he lived and which he continued to represent until his death. Throughout the 
later part of his life he stood forth as the bold and uncompromising advocate of 
the abolition of slavery. He died on February 23, 1848, having been striokea 
with paralysis two days previously on the floor of the House. 
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ORATION AT PLYMODTII 

raUVERt:^^ At PLYMOUTH. DECEMBER m. iSm. IN COMMEMORATIOII 
OF THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS 

AMONG the sentiments of most powerful operation 
upon the human heart, and most highly honor- 
able to the human character, are those of yea- 
eration for our forefathers, and of love for our posterity. 
They form the connecting links between the selfish and 
the social passions. By the fundamental principle of 
Christianity, the happiness of the individual is inter- 
woven, by innumerable and imperceptible ties, with that 
of his contemporaries. By the power of filial reverence 
and parental affection, individual existence is extended 
beyond the limits of individual life, and the happiness 
of every age is chained in mutual dependence uppn thai 
of every other. Bespect for his ancestors excites, in the 
breast of man, interest in their history, attachment to their 
characters, concern for their errors, involuntary pride in 
their virtues. Love for his posterity spurs him to exer- 
tion for their support, stimulates him to virtue for their 
example, and fills him with the tenderest solicitude for 
their welfare. Man, therefore, was not made for himself 
alone. No, he was made for his country, by the obliga- 
tions of the social compact; he was made for his specieSi 
by the Christian duties of universal charity; he was made 
for all ages past, by the sentiment of reverence for hin 
lorefttthers} and he was made for all future timesi oy tho 
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impnlfle of affection for his progeny. Under the influence 
of these principles, 

''Bxifltenoe sees him spam her bounded ralgn.** 

They redeem his nature from the subjection of time and 
epace; he is no longer a ^^pany insect shivering at a breeze'' ; 
he is the glory of creation, formed to occupy all time and all 
extent; bounded, during his residence upon earth, only to 
the boundaries of the world, and destined to life and im- 
mortality in brighter regions, when the fabric of nature it- 
self shall dissolve and perish. 

The voice of history has not, in all its compass, a note 
but answers in unison with these sentiments. The barba- 
rian chieftain, who defended his country against the Boman 
invasion, driven to the remotest extremity of Britain, and 
stimulating his followers to battle by all that has power of 
persuasion upon the human heart, concluded his persuasion 
by an appeal to these irresistible feelings: ''Think of your 
forefathers and of your posterity.*' The Eomans them- 
selves, at the pinnacle of civilization, were actuated by the 
same impressions, and celebrated, in anniversary festivals, 
every great event which had signalized the annals of their 
forefathers. To multiply instances where it were impos- 
sible to adduce an exception would be to waste your time 
and abuse your patience; but in the sacred volume, which 
contains the substance of our firmest faith and of our most 
precious hopes, these passions not only maintain their high- 
est efficacy, but are sanctioned by the express injunctions of 
the Divine Legislator to his chosen people. 

The revolutions of time furnish no previous example of 
a nation shooting up to maturity and expanding into great- 
ness with the rapidity which has characterized the growth o{ 
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the Amerioftii people. In the luxuriance of youthi and in 
the vigor of manhood, it is pleasing and instniotive to look 
backward upbn the helpless days of infancy; but in the 
continual and essential changes of a growing subject, 
the transactions of tiiat early period would be soon ob- 
literated from the memory but for some periodical call dt 
attention to aid the silent reowds of the historian. Such 
celebrations arouse and gratify the kindliest emotiixis dt 
the bosom. They are faithful pledges ci the respect we 
bear to the memory of our ancestors and of the tenderness 
with which we cherish the rising generation. They intro- 
duce the sages and heroes of ages past to the notice and 
emulation of succeeding times; they are at once testimonials 
of our gratitude, and schools of virtue to our children. 

These sentiments are wise; they are honorable; they are 
virtuous; their cultivation is not merely innocent pleasure^ 
it is incumbent duty. Obedient to their dictates, you, my 
fellow-citizens, have instituted and paid frequent observance 
to this annual solemnity. And what event of weightier in- 
trinsic importance, or of more extensive consequences, was 
ever selected for this honorary distinction? 

In reverting to the period of our origin, other nations 
have generally been compelled to plunge into the chaos ci 
impenetrable antiquity, or to trace a lawless ancestry into 
the caverns of ravishers and robbers. It is your peculiar 
privilege to commemorate, in this birthday of your nation, 
an event ascertained in its minutest details; an event of 
which the principal actors are known to you familiarly, as 
if belonging to your own age; an event of a magnitude be- 
fore which imagination shrinks at the imperfection of her 
powers. It is your further happiness to behold, in those 
eminent characters, wha were most conspicuous in accom- 
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plishing the Bettlement of your country, men upon whose 
yirtae yon can dwell with honest exultation. The founden 
of your race are not handed down to you, like the fathers of 
the Boman people, as the sucklings of a wolf. Tou are not 
descended from a nauseous compound of fanaticism and sen- 
suality, whose only argument was the sword, and whose only 
paradise was a brothel. No Gothic scourge of God, no Van- 
dal pest of nations, no fabled fugitive from the flames oi 
Troy, no bastard Norman tyrant, appears among the list 
of worthies who first landed on the rock, which your ven- 
eration has preserved as a lasting monument of their achieve- 
ment. The great actors of the day we now solemnize were 
illustrious by their intrepid valor no less than by their Chris- 
tian graces, but the clarion of conquest has not blazoned forth 
their names to all the winds of heaven. Their glory has not 
been wafted over oceans of blood to the remotest regions of 
the earth. They have not erected to themselves colossal 
statues upon pedestals of human bones, to provoke and in- 
suit the tardy hand of heavenly retribution. But theirs 
was *'the better fortitude of patience and heroic martyr- 
dom.'' Theirs was the gentle temper of Christian kind- 
ness; the rigorous observance of reciprocal jostice; the 
unconquerable soul of conscious integrity. Worldly fame 
has been parsimonious of her favor to the memory of those 
generous companions. Their numbers were small; their 
stations in life obscure; the object of their enterprise un« 
ostentatious; the theatre of their exploits remote; how 
could they possibly be favorites of worldly Fame — that 
common crier, whose existence is only known by the as- 
semblage of multitudes; that pander of wealth and great- 
ness, so ei^er to haunt the palaces of fortune, aod so 

fastidious to the houseless dignity of virtue; that parasita 

t9— YoL YL— Oratioiia 
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of pride, ever scornfal to meekness, and ever obsequious 
to insolent power; that heedless trumpeter, whose ears are 
deaf to modest merit, and whose eyes are blind to blood- 
.less, distant excellence? 

When the persecuted companions of Bobinson, exiles 
from their native land, anxiously sued for the privilege of 
removing a thousand leagues more distant to an untried 
soil, a rigorous climate, and a savage wilderness, for the 
sake of reconciling their sense of religious duty with their 
affections for their country, few, perhaps none of them, 
formed a conception of what would be, within two cen- 
turies, the result of their undertaking. When the jealous 
and niggardly policy of their British sovereign denied them 
even that humblest of requests, and instead of liberty would 
barely consent to promise connivance, neither he nor they 
might be aware that they were laying the foundations of a 
power, and that he was sowing the seeds of a spirit, which, 
in less than two hundred years, would stagger the throne 
of his descendants, and shake his united kingdoms to the 
centre. So far is it from the ordinary habits of mankind to 
calculate the importance of events in their elementary prin- 
ciples, that had the first colonists of our country ever inti- 
mated as a part of their designs the project of founding a 
great and mighty nation, the finger of scorn would have 
pointed them to the cells of Bedlam as an abode more suit- 
able for hatching vain empires than the solitude of a trans- 
atlantic desert. 

These consequences, then so little foreseen, have un- 
folded themselves, in all their grandeur, to the eyes of the 
present age. It is a common amusement of speculative 
minds to contrast the magnitude of the most important 
events with the minuteness of their primeval causes, and 
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the records ol mankind are full of examples lor such con- 
templations. It is, however, a more profitable employ* 
ment to trace the constituent principles of future greatness 
in their kernel ; to detect in the acorn at our feet the germ 
of that majestic oak, whose roots shoot down to the centre, 
and whose branches aspire to the skies. Let it be, then, 
our present occupation to inquire and endeavor to ascer- 
tain the causes first put in operation at the period of our 
commemoration, and already productive of such magnifi- 
cent effects; to examine with reiterated care and minute 
attention the characters of those men who gave the first 
impulse to a new series of events in the history of the 
world; to applaud and emulate those qualities of their 
minds which we shall find deserving of our admiration; 
to recognize with candor those features which forbid appro- 
bation or even require censure, and, finally, to lay alike 
their frailities and their perfections to our own hearts, 
either as warning or as example. 

Of the varioas European settlements upon this continent, 
which have finally merged in one independent nation, the 
first establishments were made at various times, by several 
nations, and under the influence of different motives. In 
many instances, the conviction of religious obligation 
formed one and a powerful indacement of the adventures; 
but in none, excepting the settlement at Plymouth, did they 
constitute the sole and exclusive actuating cause. Worldly 
interest and commercial speculation entered lai^ely into the 
views of other settlers, but the commands of conscience 
were the only stimulus to the emigrants from Leyden* 
Previous to their expedition hither, they had endured a 
long banishment from their native country. Under every 
species of discouragement, they undertook the voyage; 
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they performed it in spite of numeroos and almost insuper- 
able obstaoles; they arrived upon a wilderness bound with 
frost and hoary with snow, without the boundaries of their 
charter, outcasts from all human society, and coasted five 
weeks together, in the dead of winter, on this tempestuous 
shore, exposed at once to the fury of the elements, to the 
arrows of the native savage, and to the impending horrors 
of famine. 

Courage and perseverance have a magical talisman, be- 
fore which di£Eloultie8 disappear and obstacles vanish into 
air. These qualities have ever been displayed in their 
mightiest perfection, as attendants in the retinae of strong 
passions. From the first discovery of the Western Hemi- 
sphere by Columbus until the settlement of Virginia which 
immediately preceded that of Plymouth, the various adven- 
turers from the ancient world had exhibited upon innumer- 
able occasions that ardor of enterprise and that stubbornness 
of pursuit which set all danger at defiance, and chained the 
violence of nature at their feet. But they were all insti- 
gated by personal interests. Avarice and ambition had 
tuned their souls to that pitch of exaltation. Selfish pas- 
sions were the parents of their heroism. It was reserved 
for the first settlers of New England to perform achieve- 
ments equally arduous, to trample down obstructions equally 
formidable, to dispel dangers equally terrific, under the 
single inspiration of conscience. To them even liberty her- 
self was but a subordinate and secondary consideration. 
They claimed exemption from the mandates of human au- 
thority, as militating with their subjection to a superior 
power. Before the voice of Heaven they silenced even the 
calls of their country. 

Yet| while so deeply impressed with the sense of re- 
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ligious obligation, they felt, in all its energy, the force of 
that tender tie which binds the heart of every virtuous man 
to his native land. It was to renew that connection with 
their country which had been severed by their compulsory 
expatriation, that they resolved to face all the hazards of a 
perilous navigation and all the labors of a toilsome distant 
settlement. Under the mild protection of the Batavian 
Government, they enjoyed already that freedom of religious 
worship, for which they had resigned so many comforts and 
enjoyments at home; but their hearts panted for a restora- 
tion to the bosom of their country. Invited and urged by 
the open-hearted and truly benevolent people who had 
given them an asylum from the persecution of their own 
kindred to form their settlement within the territories then 
under their jurisdiction, the love of their country predomi- 
nated over every influence save that of conscience alone, 
and they preferred the precarious chance of relaxation from 
the bigoted rigor of the English Government to the certain 
liberality and alluring offers of the Hollanders. Observe, 
my countrymen, the generous patriotism, the cordial union 
of soul, the conscious yet unaffected vigor which beam in 
their application to the British monarch: 

"They were well weaned from the delicate milk of their 
mother country, and inured to the difficulties of a strange 
land. They were knit t<^ether in a strict and sacred bond, 
to take care of the good of each other and of the whole. It 
was not with them as with other men, whom small things 
could discourage, or small discontents cause to wish them* 
selves again at home." 

Ohildren of these exalted Pilgrims! Is there one among 
you who can hear the simple and pathetic energy of these 
expressions without tenderness and admiration 7 Y enarated 
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shades of onr forefathers 1 No, ye were, indeed, not ordi- 
nary menl That country which had ejected you so oruelly 
from her bosom you still delighted to contemplate in the 
character of an affectionate and beloved mother. The 
sacred bond which knit you together was indissoluble 
while you lived; and oh, may it be to your descendants 
the example and the pledge of harmony to the latest period 
of time! The difficulties and dangers, which so often had 
defeated attempts of similar establishments, were unable to 
subdue souls tempered like yours. You heard the rigid 
interdictions; you saw the menacing forms of toil and 
danger, forbidding your access to this land of promise; but 
you heard without dismay; you saw and disdained retreat. 
Firm and undaunted in the confidence of that sacred bond; 
conscious of the purity, and convinced of the importance of 
your motives, you put your trust in the protecting shield 
of Providence, and smiled defiance at the combining terrors 
of human malice and of elemental strife. These, in the ac- 
complishment of your undertaking, you were summoned to 
encounter in their most hideous forms; these you met with 
that fortitude, and combated with that perseverance, which 
you had promised in their anticipation; these you com- 
pletely vanquished in establishing the foundations of New 
England, and the day which we now commemorate is the 
perpetual memorial of your triumph. 

It were an occupation peculiarly pleasing to cull from 
our early historians, and exhibit before you every detail of 
this transaction; to carry you in imagination on board their 
bark at the first moment of her arrival in the bay; to accom- 
pany Carver, Winslow, Bradford, and Standish, in all their 
excursions upon the desolate coast; to follow them into 
every rivulet and creek where they endeavored to find a 
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firm footing, and to fix, with a pause of delight and czulta- 
tion, the instant when the first of these heroic adventurers 
alighted on the spot where you, their descendants, now 
enjoy the glorious and happy reward of their labors. But 
in this grateful task, your former orators, on this anniver- 
sary, have anticipated all that the most ardent industry 
could collect, and gratified all that the most inquisitive 
curiosity could desire. To you, my friends, every occur- 
rence of that momentous period is already familiar. A 
transient allusion to a few characteristic instances, which 
mark the peculiar history of the Plymouth settlers, may 
properly supply the place of a narrative, which, to this 
auditory, must be superfluous. 

One of these remarkable incidents is the execution of 
that instrument of government by which they formed them- 
selves into a body politic, the day after their arrival upon 
the coast, and previous to their first landing. This is, per- 
haps, the only instance in human history of that positive, 
original social compact, which speculative philosophers 
have imagined as the only legitimate source of govern- 
ment. Here was a unanimous and personal assent, by all 
the individuals of the community, to the association by 
which they became a nation. It was the result of circum- 
stances and discussions which had occurred during their 
passage from Europe, and is a full demonstration that the 
nature of civil government, abstracted from the political 
institutions of their native country, had been an object of 
their serious meditation. The settlers of all the former 
European colonies had contented themselves with the 
powers conferred upon them by their respective charters, 
without looking beyond the seal of the royal parchment 
£or ths measure of their rights and the rule of their duties. 
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The founders of Plymouth had been impelled by the peca< 
Karities of their situation to examine the subject with deep^ 
and more eomprehensire research. After twelve years of 
banishment from the land of their first allegiance, during 
which they had been under an adoptive and temporary 
subjection to another sovereign, they must naturally have 
been led to reflect upon the relative rights and duties of 
allegianoe and subjection. They had resided in a city, the 
seat of a university, where the polemical and political con- 
troversies of the time were pursued with uncommon fervor. 
In this period they had witnessed the deadly struggle be- 
tween the two parties, into which the people of the United 
Provinces, after their separation from the crown of Spain, 
had divided themselves. The contest embraced within ita 
compass not only theological doctrines, but poli^cal prin- 
ciples, and Maurice and Barnevelt were the temporal leaders 
of the same rival factions, of which Episcopius and Poly- 
ander were the ecclesiastical champions. 

That the investigation of ^he fundamental principles of 
government was deeply implicated in these dissensions is 
evident from the immortal work of Grotius, upon the rights 
of war and peace, which undoubtedly originated from thenu 
Grotius himself had been a most distinguished actor and 
sufferer in those important scenes of internal convulsion, 
and his work was first published very shortly after the de- 
parture of our forefathers from Leyden. It is well known 
that in the course of the contest Mr. Bobinson more than 
once appeared, with credit to himself, as a public disputant 
against Episcopius; and from the manner in which the fact 
is related by Governor Bradford, it is apparent that the 
whole English Church at Leyden took a zealous interert 
in the religious part of the controversy. As strangers in 
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the land, it is presumable that they wisely and honorably 
avoided entangling themselves in the political contentions 
involved with it. Yet the theoretic principles, as they were 
drawn into discussion, could not fail to arrest their atten- 
tion, and must have assisted them to form accurate ideas 
concerning the origin and extent of authority among men, 
independent of positive institutions. The importance of 
these circumstances will not be duly weighed without 
taking into consideration the state of opinion then preva- 
lent in England. The general principles of government 
were there little understood and less examined. The whole 
substance of human authority was centred in the simple 
doctrine of royal prerogative, the origin of which was al- 
ways traced in theory to divine institution. Twenty years 
later, the subject was more industriously sifted, and for 
half a century became one of the principal topics of con- 
troversy between the ablest and most enlightened men in 
the nation. The instrument of voluntary association exe- 
cuted on board the ''Mayflower" testifies that the parties 
to it had anticipated the improvement of their nation. 

Another incident, from which we may derive occasion 
for important reflections, was the attempt of these original 
settlers to establish among them that community of goods 
and of labor, which fanciful politicians, from the days of 
Plato to those of Bousseau, have recommended as the 
fundamental law of a perfect republic. This theory re- 
sults, it must be acknowledged, from principles of reason- 
ing most flattering to the human character. If industry, 
frugality, and disinterested integrity were alike the virtues 
of all, there would, apparently, be more of the aocial spirit, 
in making all property a common stock, and giving to each 
individual a proportional title to the wealth of the whole. 
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Snoh is the basis upon which Plato forbids, in his BepobliQ^ 
the divisioii of property. Snoh is the system upon wldch 
Boossesn pronounces the fimt man who inclosed a field 
with a fence, and siud, **This is mine," a traitor to the 
hnman species. A wiser and more nsefnl philosopliy, how* 
eyer, directs ns to consider man according to the natoie in 
which he was formed; subject to infirmities, which no wis* 
dom can remedy; to weaknesses, which no institntion can 
strengthen; to vices, which no l^islation can caEveoL 
Hence, it becomes obvious that separate property is tha 
natural and indisputable right of separate exertioa; that 
aommunity of goods without community of toil is oppres- 
sive and unjust; that it counteracts the laws of nature^ 
which prescribe that he only who sows the seed shall reap 
the harvest; that it discourages all energy, by destroying 
its rewards; and makes the moeH virtuous and active mem- 
bers of society the slaves and drudges of the wotBt Such 
was the issue of this experiment among our foref atheo^ 
and the same event demonstrated the error of the system 
in the elder settlement of Virginia. Let us cherish thai 
spirit of harmony which prompted our forefath^s to make 
the attempt, under circumstances more favorable to its suo* 
eess than, perhaps, ever occurred upon earth. Let us no 
less admire the candor with which they relinquished ii| 
npon discovering its irremediable inefficacy. To found 
principles of government upon too advantageous an esd- 
mate of the human character is an error of inexperience, 
the source of which is so amiable that it is impossible to 
censure it with severity. We have seen the same mistaka 
committed in our own age, and upon a larger theatra. 
Happily for our ancestors, their situation allowed them la 
repair it before its effects had proved destructive. Th^ 
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htA no pride of vain philoeophy to Bupport, no perfidious 
raga of faction to glut, by persevering in their mistakes 
until they should be extinguished in torrents of blood. 

As the attempt to establish among themselves the com- 
munity of goods was a seal of that sacred bond which knit 
them so closely together, so the conduct they observed 
toward the natives of the country displays their steadfast 
adherence to the rules of justice and their faithful attach- 
ment to those of benevolence and charity. 

No European settlement ever formed upon this conti- 
nent has been more distinguished for undeviating kindness 
and equity toward the savages. There are, indeed, moral- 
ists who have questioned the right of the Europeans to in- 
trude upon the possessions of the aboriginals in any case, 
and under any limitations whatsoever. But have they ma- 
turely considered the whole subject ? The Indian right of 
possession itself stands, with regard to the greater part 
of the country, upon a questionable foundation. Their 
cultivated fields; their constructed habitations; a space of 
ample sufficiency for their subsistence, and whatever they 
had annexed to themselves by personal labor, was un- 
doubtedly, by the laws of nature, theirs. But what is the 
right of a huntsman to the forest of a thousand miles over 
which he has accidentally ranged in quest of prey 7 Shall 
the liberal bounties of Providence to the race of man be 
monopolized by one of ten thousand for whom they were 
created? Shall the exuberant bosom of the common 
mother, amply adequate to the nourishment of millions, 
be claimed exclusively by a few hundreds of her oflEspringF 
Shall the lordly savage not only disdain the virtues and 
enjoyments of civilization himself, but shall he control the 
civilization of a world? ShaU he forbid the wilderness to 
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blanom like a roee? Shall he forbid the oaks of the forest 
to fall helofte the axe of indaatiyi and to riae again, trana- 
formed into the habitationa of ease and d^ganoe? Shall he 
doom an immenae region of the globe to perpetual deaola- 
tion, and to hear the howlinga of the tiger and the woU 
silence torever the yoioe of hnman gladness? Shall the 
fields and the vaUeya, whioh a beneficent God has formed 
to teem with the life of innumerable mnltitodes, be con- 
demned to everlasting barrenness? Shall the na^ty riTen^ 
poured out by the hand of nature, as channels of communi- 
cation between numerous nations, roll their waters in sullen 
silence and eternal solitude to the deep? Have hundreds 
of commodious harbors, a thousand leagues of coast, and 
a boundless ocean, been spread in the front of this land, 
and shall every purpose of utili^ to which they could 
apply be prohibited by the t^iant ol the woods? No, 
generous philanthropists! Heaven has not been thus in- 
consistent in the works of its hands. Heaven has not ihaa 
placed at irreconcilable strife its moral laws with its phys- 
ical creation. The Pilgrims of Plymouth obtained their 
right of possession to the territory on which they settled, 
by titles as fair and unequivocal as any human proper^ 
can be held. By their voluntary association they recog- 
nirod their allegiance to the government of Britain, and in 
process of time received whatever powers and authorities 
eonld be conferred upon them by a charter from their 
sovereign. The spot on which they fixed had belonged to 
an Indian tribe, totally extirpated by that devouring pesti-- 
lence which had swept the country shortly before thdr 
arrival. The territory, thus free from all exclusive posses- 
sion, they might have taken by the natural right of occa* 
pancy. Desirous, however, of giving ample satisfaction to 
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every pretenoe of prior right, by formal and aolemn con- 
ventions with the chiefs of iSie neighboring tribes, they ac- 
quired the farther security of a purchase. At their hands 
the children of the desert had no cause of complaint. On 
the great day of retribution, what thousands, what millions 
of the American race will appear at the bar of judgment 
to arraign their European invading conquerors I Let xm 
humbly hope that the fathers of the Plymouth Oolony will 
then appear in the whiteness of innocence. Let us indulge 
in the belief that they will not only be free from all accusa- 
tion of injustice to these unfortunate sons of nature, but 
that the testimonials <ji thrir acts of kindness and benevo- 
lence toward them will plead the cause of iheir virtues, as 
they are now authenticated by the record of history upon 
earth. 

Keligious discord has lost her sting; the cumbrous 
weapons of theological warfare are antiquated; the field 
of politics supplies the alchemists of our times with ma- 
terials of more fatal explosion, and the butchers of man- 
kind no longer travel to another world for instruments of 
eruelty and destruction. Our age is too enlightened to con- 
tend upon topics which concern only the interests of eter- 
nity; the men who hold in proper contempt all controversies 
about trifles, except such as inflame their own passions, 
have made it a commonplace censure i^ainst your ances- 
tors, that their zeal was enkindled' by subjects of trivial 
importance; and that however aggrieved by the intolerance 
of others, they were alike intolerant themselves. Against 
these objections, your candid judgment will not require an 
unqualified justification; but your respect and gratitude for 
the founders of the State may boldly claim an ample apol- 
ogy. The <Nriginal grounds ef their eeparatioB from the 
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Gharch of England were not objects of a magnitude to dis- 
aolve the bonds of communion, much less those of charity, 
between Christian brethren of the same essential princi- 
ples. Some of them, howeyer, were not inconsiderable^ 
and numerous inducements concurred to give them an ex- 
traordinary interest in their eyes. When that portentous 
system of abuses, the Papal dominion, was overturned, a 
great variety of religious sects arose in its stead in the 
several countries, which for many centuries before had 
been screwed beneath its subjection. The fabric of the 
Reformation, first undertaken in England upon a contracted 
basis, by a capricious and sanguinary tyrant, had been suo- 
cessively overthrown and restored, renewed and altered, 
according to the varying humors and principles of four 
successive monarchs. To ascertain the precise point of 
division between the genuine institutions of Christianity 
and the corruptions accumulated upon them in the progress 
of fifteen centuries, was found a task of extreme difficulty 
throughout the Christian world. 

Men of the proCoundest learning, of the sublimest genius, 
and of the purest integrity, after devoting their lives to the 
research, finally differed in their ideas upon many great 
points, both of doctrine and discipline. The main question, 
it was admitted on all hands, most intimately concerned the 
highest interests of man, both temporal and eternal. Can 
we wonder that men who felt their happiness here and their 
hopes of hereafter, their worldly welfare and the kingdom 
of heaven at stake, should sometimes attach an importance 
beyond their intrinsic weight to collateral points of contro- 
versy, connected with the all-involving object of the Refor- 
mation ? The changes in the forms and principles of relig- 
ious worship were introduced and regulated in England b/ 
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the hand of publio anthority. But that hand had not been 
unifonn or steady in its operations. During the perseou- 
tions inflicted in the interval of Popish restoration under 
the rrign of Mary, upon all who favored the Beformation, 
many of the most zealous reformers had been compelled 
to fly their country. While residing on the continent of 
Europe, they had adopted the principles of the most com- 
plete and rigorous reformation, as taught and established 
by Calvin. On returning afterward to their native coun- 
try, they were dissatisfied with the partial reformation, at 
which, as they conceived, the English establishment had 
rested; and claiming the privilege of private consciencei 
upon which alone any departure from the Church of Bome 
could be justified, they insisted upon the right of adhering 
to the system of their own preference, and, of course, upon 
that of non-conformity to the establishment prescribed by 
the royal authority. The only means used to convince 
them of error and reclaim them from dissent was force, 
and force served but to confirm the opposition it was 
meant to suppress. By driving the founders of the Ply- 
mouth Colony into exile, it constrained them to absolute 
separation from the Church of England; and by the refusal 
afterward to allow them a positive toleration, even in this 
American wilderness, the council of James I. rendered thai 
separation irreconcilable. Viewing their religious liberties 
here, as held only by sufferance, yet bound to them by all 
the ties of conviction, and by all their sufferings for them, 
could they forbear to look upon every dissenter among them- 
selves with a jealous eye? Within two years after their 
landing, they beheld a rival settlement attempted in their 
fanmediate ne^hborhood; and not long after, the laws of 
self -{Mes^rvation compelled them to break up a nest of rev« 
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ellers, who boasted of protection from the mother country, 
and who had recurred to the easy bat pernicious resource 
of feeding their wanton idleness, by furnishing the savages 
with the means, the skill, and the instruments of European 
destruction. Toleration, in that instance, would have been 
self-murder, and many other examples might be alleged, in 
which their necessary measures of self-defence have been 
exaggerated into cruelty, and their most indispensable pre- 
cautions distorted into persecution. Tet shall we not pre- 
tend .nat they were exempt from the common laws of mor- 
tality, or entirely free from all the errors of their age. 
Their zeal might sometimes be too ardent, but it was al- 
ways sincere. At this day, religious indulgence is one 
of our clearest duties, because it is one of our undisputed 
rights. While we rejoice that the principles of genuine 
Christianity have so far triumphed over the prejudices of 
a former generation, let us fervently hope for the day 
when it will prove equally victorious over the malignant 
passions of our own. 

In thus calling your attention to some of the peculiar 
features in the principles, the character, and the history 
of our forefathers, it is as wide from my design, as I 
know it would be from your approbation, to adorn their 
memory with a chaplet plucked from the domain of oth- 
ers. The occasion and the day are more peculiarly devoted 
to them, and let it never be dishonored with a contracted 
and exclusive spirit. Oar affections as citizens embrace the 
whole extent of the Union, and the names of Baleigh, 
Smith, Winthrop, Calvert, Penn and Oglethorpe excite 
in our minds recollections equally pleasing and gratitude 
equally fervent with those of Carver and Bradford. Two 
centuiies have not yet elapsed since the first European 
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foot touched ihe soil which now oonstitntes *he Ameri- 
can Union. Two centuries more and oar numbers must 
exceed those of Europe itself. The destinies of thiB em- 
pire, as they appear in prospect before us, disdain the 
powers of human calculation. Yet, as the original founder 
of the Boman State is said once to have lifted upon hia 
shoulders the fame and fortunes of all his posterity, so let 
us never forget that the gl<»y and greatness of all our de* 
Boendants is in our hands. Presenre in all their purity, 
refine, if possible, from all their alloy, those virtues whi(di 
we this day commemorate as the ornament of our fore- 
fathers. Adhere to them with inflexible resolution, as to 
. the horns of the altar; instil tiiem with unwearied perse- 
verance into the minds of your children; bind your soula 
and dieirs to the national Union as the ohords of life are 
centred in the heart, and you shall soar with rapid and 
steady iving to the summit of human glory. Nearly a 
century ago, one of those rare minds to whom it is given 
to discern future greatness in its seminal principles. Upon 
contemplating the situation of this continent, pronounced, 
in a vein of poetic inspiration, ''Westward the star ci 
empire takes its way.'' Let us unite in ardent supplica- 
tion to the Founder of nations and the Builder of worlds, 
that what then was prophecy may continue unfolding into 
history — that the dearest hopes of the human race may not 
be extinguished in disappointment, and that the last may 
prove the noblest empire of timo. 
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LAFAYETTE 

IN CONGRESS. DECEMBBR 31. ^Bm 

ON THE 6th of September, 1757, Lafayette was bom. 
The kings of Fraace and Britain were seated upon 
their thrones by virtue of the principle of heredi- 
tary succession, variously modified and blended with dif- 
ferent forms of religious faith, and they were waging war 
against each other, and exhausting the blood and treasure 
of their people for causes in which neither of the nations 
had any beneficial or lawful interest. 

In this war the father of Lafayette fell in the cause of 
his king but not of his country. He was an officer of an 
invading army, the instrument of his sovereign's wanton 
ambitioTi and lust of conquest. The people of the elector- 
ate of Hanover had done no wrong to him or to his coun- 
try. When his son came to an age capable of understand- 
ing the irreparable loss that he had suffered, and to reflect 
upon the causes of his father's fate, there was no drop of 
consolation mingled in the cup from the consideration that 
he had died for his country. And when the youthful mind 
was awakened to meditation upon the rights of mankind, 
the principles of freedom, and theories of government, it 
cannot be difficult to perceive in the illustrations' of his own 
family records the source of that aversion to hereditary rule, 
perhaps the most distinguishing feature of his own political 
opinions, and to which he adhered through all the vicissi- 
tudes of his life. . . . 

Lafayette was bom a subject of the most absolute and 
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most splendid monarchy of Earope, and in the highest ranlc 
of her proad and chivalrous nobility. He had been eda* 
cated at a college of the University of Paris, founded by 
the royal munificence of Louis XI Y., or Cardinal Bichelieu. 
Left an orphan in early childhood, with the inheritance of 
a princely fortune, he had been married, at sixteen years 
of age, to a daughter of the House of Noailles, the most 
distinguished family of the kingdom, scarcely deemed in 
public consideration inferior to that which wore the crown. 
He came into active life, at the change from boy to man, a 
husband and a father, in the full enjoyment of everything 
that avarice could covet, with a certain prospect before him 
of all that ambition could crave. Happy in his domestic 
affections, incapable, from the benignity of his nature, of 
envy, hatred, or revenge, a life of * 'ignoble ease and indo- 
lent repose" seemed to be that which nature and fortune 
had combined to prepare before him. To men of ordinary 
mold this condition would have led to a life of. luxurious 
apathy and sensual indulgence. Such was the life into 
which, from the operation of the same causes, Louis XY. 
had sunk, with his household and court, while Lafayette 
was rising to manhood surrounded by the contamination 
of their example. Had his natural endowments been even 
of the higher and nobler order of such as adhere to virtue, 
even in the lap of prosperity, and in the bosom of tempta- 
tion, he might have lived and died a pattern of the nobility 
of France, to be classed, in aftertimes, with the Turennes 
and the Montausiers of the age of Louis XIY., or with the 
Villars or the Lamoignons of the age immediately preceding 
his own. 

But as, in the firmament of heaven that rolls over our 
headSi there is, among the stars of the first mt^nitude, one 
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00 pfe-endnent in splendor as, in the opinion of astronomeTs, 
to constitate a class by itself, so in the fourteen hundred 
years of the French monarchy, among the multitudes ct 
great and mighty men which it has eyolyed, the name 
of Lafayette stands unriyalled in the solitude of glory. 

In entering upon the threshold of life, a career was to 
open before him. Be had the option of the court and the 
camp. An office was tendered to him in the household of 
the king's brother, the Oount de Prorence, since succes- 
sively a royal exile and a reinstated king. The servitude 
and inaction of a court had no charms for him; he preferred 
a commission in the army, and, at the time of the Declara« 
tion of Independence, was a captain of dragoons in garrison 
at Metz. 

There, at an entertainment given by his relative, the 
Marechal de Broglie, the commandant of the place, to the 
Duke of Gloucester, brother to the British king, and then 
a transient traveller through that part of France, he learns, 
as an incident of intelligence received that morning by the 
English prince from London, that the congress of rebels at 
Philadelphia had issued a Declaration of Independence. A 
oonversation ensues upon the causes which have contributed 
to produce this event, and upon the consequences which may 
be expected to flow from it. The imagination of Lafayette 
has caught across the Atlantic tide the spark emitted from 
the Declaration of Independence; his heart has kindled at 
the shock, and, before he slumbers upon his pillow, he has 
resolved to devote his life and fortune to the cause. 

You have before you the cause and the man. The self* 
devotion of Lafayette was twofold. First to the people, 
maintaining a bold and seemingly desperate struggle against 
eppression, and for national existence. Secondly, and 
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ehiefly, to the principles of their declaratioDy which then 
first anfurled before his eyes the consecrated standard of 
hnman rights. To that standard, without an instant of hesi- 
tation, he repaired. Where it would lead him, it is scarcely 
probable that he himself then foresaw. It was then identi- 
cal with the Stars and Stripes of the American Union, 
floating to the breeze from the Hall of Independence, at 
Philadelphia. Nor sordid avarice, nor vulgar ambition, 
could point his footsteps to the pathway leading to that 
banner. To the love of ease or pleasure nothing could be 
more repulsive. Something may be allowed to the beatings 
of the youthful breast, which make ambition virtue, and 
something to the spirit of military adventure, imbibed from 
his profession, and which he felt in common with many 
others. France, Germany, Poland, furnished to the armies 
of this Union, in our revolutionary struggle, no inconsid- 
erable number of officers of high rank and distinguished 
merit. The names of Pulaski and De Kalb are numbered 
among the martyrs of our freedom, and their ashes repose 
in our soil side by side with the canonized bones of Warren 
and of Montgomery. To the virtues of Lafayette, a more 
protracted cai'eer and happier earthly destinies were re- 
served. To the moral principle of political action, the 
sacrifices of no other man were comparable to his. Youth, 
health, fortune; the favor of his king; the enjoyment of 
ease and pleasure; even the choicest blessings of domestic 
felicity — he gave them all for toil and danger in a distant 
land, and an almost hopeless cause; but it was the cause of 
justice, and of the rights of humankind. . . . 

Pronounce him one of the first men of his age, and you 
have not yet done him justice. Try him by that test to 
which he sought in vain to stimulate the vulgar and selfish 
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ipirit of Napoleoii; ciaws him among the men who, to< 
fMie mod seal themaeiTes, mnat take in the compass of all 
ages; torn back your eyes upon the reooids of time, anm- 
men from the creation of the world to this day the nugUgr 
dead of every age and eyery clime— and where, among the 
nee of merely mortal men, shall one be found who, as the 
Jbeneiaelor of his kind, shall claim to take preeedenoe of 
Ikfayette? 

There have donbilaNi been, in all ages, men whose dia- 
eoveries or inventions, in the world of matter or of mind, 
have opened new avenues to the dominion of man over the 
material eieation; have increased his means or his facuhiea 
ol enjoyment; have raised him in nearer approximation to 
that higher and happier condition, the object of hia hopes 
and aiq)irations in his present state of existence. 

Lafayette discovered no new principle of politics or of 
morals. He invented nothing in science. He disclosed no 
new phenomenon in the laws of nature. Bom and educated 
in the highest order of feudal nobility, under the most 
absolute monarchy of Europe, in possession of an affluent 
fortune, and master of himself and of all his capabilities, at 
the moment of attaining manhood the principle of repab* 
Ucan justice .and of social equality took possession of his 
heart and mind, as if by inspiration from above. He de* 
voted himself, his life, his fortune, his hereditary honor% ' 
his towering ambition, his splendid hopes, all to the cause 
of liberty. He came to another hemisphere to defend her. 
He became one of the most effective champions of our inde- 
pendence; but, that once achieved, he returned to his own 
eountry^ and thenceforward took no part in the controver- 
sies whieh have divided us. In the events of our revoln- 
tWKif and in ike forms of policy which we hav# adopted lor 
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the establishment and perpetuation of our freedom, Lafay- 
ette found the most perfect form of government. He wished 
to add nothing to it. He would gladlj hare abstracted 
nothing from it. Instead of the imaginary republic . of 
Plato, or the Utopia of Sir Thomas More, he took a prac- 
tical existing model, in actual operation here, and never 
attempted or wished more than to apply it faithfully to his 
own country. 

It was not given to Moses to enter the promised land; 
but he saw it from the summit of Fisgah. It was not given 
to Lafayette to witness the consummation of his wishes in 
the establishment of a republic and the extinction of all 
hereditary rule in France. His principles were in advance 
of the age and hemisphere in which he lived. A Bourbon 
still reigns on the throne of France, and it is not for us to 
scrutinize the title by which ho reigns. The principles of 
elective and hereditary power, blended in reluctant union 
in his person, like the red and white roses of York and 
Lancaster, may postpone to aftertime the last conflict to 
which they must ultimately come. The life of the patriarch 
was not long enough for the development of his whole 
political system. Its final accomplishment is in the womb 
of time. 

The anticipation of this event is the more certain, from 
the consideration that all the principles for which Lafayette 
contended were practical. He never indulged himself in 
wild and fanciful speculations. The principle of hereditary 
power was, in his opinion, the bane of all republican liberty 
m Europe. Unable to extinguish it in the Revolution of 
1830, so far as concerned the chief magistracy of the nation, 
Lafayette had the satisfaction of seeing it abolished with 
referenoe to the peerage. A hereditary crown, stripped 
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of the iupport which it may derive fiom m heieditaiy 
peerage, however compatible with Aaiatio deapotiani, k an 
anomaly in the history of the Christian worid, and in the 
ihfory of fiee goYernment There is no aigoment prodnoi- 
ble against the existence of a hereditary peerage' bat ap« 
plies with aggravated weight against the transmission, from 
aire to son, of a hereditary crown. The pregudioes and 
passions of the people of France rejected the principle of 
inherited power, in every station of public trust, excepting 
the first and highest of them all; but there tiiey clung to it| 
as did the Israelites of old to the savory deities of Egypt. 

This is not the time nor tiie place for a disquisition upon 
the comparative merits, as a system of government, of a re* 
public, and a monarchy surrounded by republican institu- 
tions. Upon this subject there is among us no diversity of 
opinion; and if it should take the people of France another 
half century of internal and external war, of dazasling and 
delusive glories, of unparalleled triumphs, humiliating ro> 
verses, and bitter disappointments, to settle it to their satis- 
faction, the ultimate result can only bring them to the point 
where we have stood from the day of the Declaration of 
Independence— to. tiie point where Lafayette would have 
brought tiiem, and to which he looked as a consummaticm 
devoutiy to be wished. 

Then, too, and then only, will be the time when the 
character of Lafayette will be appreciated at its true value 
throughout the civilized world. When the principle of 
hereditary dominion shall be extinguished in all the insti- 
tutions of France; when government shall no longer be 
considered as property transmissible from sire to son, but 
as a trust committed for a limited time, and then to return 
to the people whence it came^ as a burdensome duty to be 
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4]8eliaigecl, and not as a reward to be abused; when a claim, 
any claim, to political power by inhmtance shall, in the 
estimation of the whole French people, be held as it now is 
by the whole people of the KorA American Union — ^thea 
will be the time for contemplating the character of Lafay- 
ette, not merely in the events of his life, bat in the full 
deyelopment of his intellectual conceptions, of his fervent 
aspirations, of the labors and perils and sacrifices of his 
long and cTentfnl career npon earth; and thenceforward, 
till the honr when the trump of the Archangel shall sound 
to announce that Time shall be no more, the name of 
Lafayette shall stand enrolled upon the annals of our race, 
high on the list of the pure and disinterested benefactors 
of mankind. 



THE JUBILEE OF THE CONSTITUTION 

DELIVERED AT NEW YORK. APRIL yn 1899 

JMofO'CHtkmu amd BreOiren, Aasodatea pf <Ae Nmo Tarh Biiiorieal Bocki^ 

WOULD it be an unlicensed trespass of the imagina- 
tion to conceive that on the night preceding the 
day of which you now commemorate the fiftieth 
anniversary— on the night preceding that thirtieth of April, 
1789, when from the balcony of your city hall the chancellor 
of the State of New York administered to George Washing- 
ton the solemn oath faithfully to execute the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States, and to the best of his ability to 
preserve, protect, and defend the Oonstitution of the United 
States — ^that in the visions of the night the guardian angel 

of the Father of our Country had appeared before him^ in 

JIO— VoL VL— OratioM 
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the venerated fonn of his mother, and, to cheer and encour- 
age him in the performance of the momentous and solemn 
duties that he was about to assume, had delivered to him 
a suit of celestial armor— a helmet, consisting of the prin- 
ciples of piety, of justice, of honor, of benevolence, with 
which from his earliest infancy he had hitherto walked 
through life, in the presence of all his brethren; a spear, 
studded with the self-evident traths of the Declaration 
of Independence; a sword, the same with which he had led 
the armies of his country through the war of freedom to the 
summit of the triumphal arch of independence; a corselet 
and cuishes of long experience and habitual intercourse in 
peace and war with the world of mankind, his contempo- 
raries of the human race, in all their stages of civilization; 
and, last of all, the Constitution of the United States, a 
shield, embossed by heavenly hands with the fature his- 
tory of his country? 

Yes, gentlemen, on that shield the Constitution of the 
United States was sculptured (by forms unseen, and in 
characters then invisible to mortal eye), the predestined 
and prophetic history of the one confederated people of 
the North American Union, 

They had been the settlers of thirteen separate and dis> 
tinct English colonies, along the margin of the shore of the 
North American Continent; contiguously situated, but char- 
tered by adventurers of characters variously diversified, in- 
cluding sectarians, religious and political, of all the classes 
which for the two preceding centuries had agitated and 
divided the people of the British islands — and with them 
were intermingled the descendants of Hollanders, Swedes, 
Germans, and French fugitives from the persecution of the 
revoker of the Edict of Nantes. 
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In the bosoms of this people, thus heterogeneoosly com- 
poeed, there was borningy kindled at different f nmaces, bat 
all furnaces of afiSiction, one clear, steady flame of liberty. 
Bold and daring enterprise, stnbborn endurance of priya- 
tion, unflinching intrepidity in 'facing danger, and inflexible 
adherence to conscientious principle, had steeled to ener- 
getic and unyielding hardihood the characters of the primi- 
tiye settlers of all these colonies. Since that time two or 
three generations of men had passed away, but they had 
increased and multiplied with unexampled rapidity; and 
the land itself had been the recent theatre of a ferocioui 
and bloody seven years' war between the two most powerful 
and most civilized nations of Europe contending for tho 
possession of this continent. 

Of that strife the victorious combatant had been Britain. 
She had conquered the provinces of France. She had ex* 
polled her rival totally from the continent, over which^ 
bounding herself by the Mississippi, she was thenceforth to 
hold divided empire only with Spain. She had acquired 
undisputed control over the Indian tribes still tenanting tho 
forests unexplored by the European man. She had estab- 
lished an uncontested monopoly of the commerce of all her 
colonies. But forgetting all the warnings of preceding ages 
— forgetting the lessons written in the blood of her owa 
children, through centuries of departed time — she undertook 
to tax the people of the colonies without their consent. 

Beeistance, instantaneous, unconcerted, sympathetic, in- 
flexible resistance, like an electric shock, startled and 
roused the people of all the English colonies on this 
continent 

This was the first signal of the North American Union. 
The struggle was for chartered rights— for English libertief 
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— ^for the caoM of Algernon Sidney and John Hampden — 
for trial by jury — the Habeas Gorpos and Magna Gharta. 

But the English lawyers had decided that Parliament 
was omnipotent — and Parliament, in its omnipotence, in- 
stead of thai by jury and the Habeas Corpus, enacted ad- 
miralty courts in England to try Americans for offences 
charged against them as committed in America; instead of 
the privileges of Magna Gharta, nullified the charter itself 
of Massachusetts Bay; shut up the port of Boston; sent 
armies and navies to keep the peace and teach the colonies 
that John Hampden was a rebel and Algernon Sidney a 
traitor. 

English liberties had failed them. From the omnipo- 
tence of Parliament the colonists appealed to the rights of 
man and the omnipotence of the God of battles. Union I 
Union I was the instinctive and simultaneous cry through- 
out the land. Their Gongress, assembled at Philadelphia, 
once — twice-^had petitioned the king; had remonstrated to 
Parliament; had addressed the people of Britain, for the 
rights of Englishmen — ^in vain. Fleets and armies, the 
blood of Lexington, and the fires of Gharlestown and 
Falmouth, had been the answer to petition, remonstrancCi 
and address. • • • 

The dissolution of allegiance to the British crown, the 
severance of the colonies from the British Empire, and their 
actual existence as independent States, were definitively 
established in fact, by war and peace. The independence 
of each separate State had never been declared of right. 
It never existed in fact. Upon the principles of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, the dissolution of the ties of alle- 
giance, the assumption of sovereign power, and the institution 
of civil governmenti are all acts of transcendent authority, 
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which the people alone are competent to perform; and, ac- 
cordingly, it 18 in the name and by the anthority of the 
people, that two <^ these acts — ^the dissolution of allegiancOi 
with the severance from the British Empire, and the decla- 
ration of the United Oolonies, as free and independent 
States — were performed by that instrument. 

But there etill remained the last and crowning act, which 
the people of the Union alone were conipetent to perform — 
the institution of civil government, for that compound na- 
tion, the United States of America. 

At this day it cannot but strike us as extraordinary, that 
it does not appear to have occurred to any one member of 
that assembly, which had laid down in terms so clear, so 
explicit, so unequivocal, the foundation of all just govern- 
ment, in the imprescriptible rights of man, and the tran- 
scendent sovereignty of the people, and who in those prin- 
ciples had set forth their only personal vindication from 
the charges of rebellion against their king, and of treason 
to their country, that their last crowning act was still to be 
performed upon the same principles. That is, the institu- 
tion, by the people of the United States, of a civil govern- 
ment, to guard and protect and defend them all. On the 
contrary, that same assembly which issued the Declaration 
of Independence, instead of continuing to act in the name 
and by the authority of the good people of the United 
States, had, immediately after the appointment of the com- 
mittee to prepare the Declaration, appointed another com- 
mittee, of one member from each colony, to prepare and 
digest the form of confederation to be entered into between 
the colonies. 

That committee reported on the twelfth of July, eight 
days after the Declaration of Independence had been issuedi 
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a draft ol articles of confederation between the colonies. 
This draft was prepared by J ohn Dickinson, then a delegate 
from Pennsylvania, who voted against the Declaration of 
Independence, and never signed it, having been saperseded 
by a new election of delegates from that State, eight days 
after his draft was reported. 

There was thus no congeniality of principle between the 
Declaration of Independence and the Articles of Confedera- 
tion. The foundation of the former was a superintending 
Providence — the rights of man, and the constituent revolu- 
tionary power of the people. That of the latter was the 
sovereignty of organized power, and the independence of 
the separate or dis-united States. The fabric of the Declara- 
tion and that of the Confederation were each consistent with 
its own foundation, but they could not form one consistent, 
symmetrical edifice. They were the productions of different 
minds and of adverse passions; one, ascending for the foun- 
dation of human government to the laws of nature and of 
God, written upon the heart of man; the other, resting 
upon the basis of human institutions, and prescriptive law, 
and colonial charter. The cornerstone of the one was 
right, that of the other was power. . . . 

Where, then, did each State get the sovereignty, free- 
dom, and independence, which the Articles of Confederation 
declare it retains ? — not from the whole people of the whole 
Union — not from the Declaration of Independence — not from 
the people of the State itself. It was assumed by agreement 
between the Legislatures of the several States, and their del- 
egates in Congress, without authority from or consultation 
of the people at all. 

In the Declaration of Independence, the enacting and 
constituent party dispensing and delegating sovereign power 
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is the whole people of the United Colonies. The reeipient 
party, invested with power, is the United Colonies, declared 
United States. 

In the Articles of Confederation, this order of agency is 
inverted. Each State is the constituent and enacting party, 
and the United States in Congress assembled the recipient 
of delegated power — and that power delegated with such a 
penurious and carking hand that it had more the aspect 
of a revocation of the Declaration of Independence than 
an instrument' to carry it into effect. 

None of these indispensably necessary powers were ever 
conferred by the State Legislatures upon the Congress of 
the federation; and well was it that they never were. The 
system itself was radically defective. Its incurable diseade 
was an apostasy from the principles of the Declaration of 
Independence. A substitution of separate State sovereign- 
ties, in the place of the constituent sovereignty of the 
people, was the basis of the Confederate Union. 

In the Congress of the Confederation, the master minds 
of James Madison and Alexander Hamilton were constantly 
engaged through the closing years of the Eevolutionary War 
and those of peace which immediately succeeded. That of 
John Jay was associated with them shortly after the peace, 
in the capacity of Secretary to the Congress for Foreign 
Affairs. The incompetency of the Articles of Confederation 
for the management of the affairs of the Union at home and 
abroad was demonstrated to them by the painful and morti- 
fying experience of every day. Washington, though in re- 
tirement, was brooding over the cruel injustice suffered by 
his associates in arms, the warriors of the Revolution; over 
the prostration of the public credit and the faith of the na- 
tion, in the neglect to provide for the payment even of the 
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interest npoa the public debt; over the disappointed hopes 
of the friends of freedom; in the language of ihe address 
from Congress to the States of the eighteenth of April, 1788 
— *Hhe pride and boast of America, that the rights for which 
she contended were the rights of human nature/' 

At his residence at Mount Vernon, in March, 1786, the 
first idea was started of a revisal cl the Articles of Oonfed- 
eration, by an organization, of means differing from that of 
a compact between the State Legislatures and their owa 
delegates in Congress. A convention of delegates from the 
State Legislatures, independent of the Congress itself, was 
the expedient which presented itself for effecting the pur* 
pose, and an augmentation of the powers of Congress for 
the regulation of commerce, as the object for which this 
assembly was to be convened. In January, 1786, the pro- 
posal was made and adopted in the Legislature of Virginia, 
and communicated to the other State Legislaturee. 

The Convention was held at Annapolis, in September 
of that year. It was attended by delegates from only five 
of the central States, who, on comparing their restricted 
powers with the glaring and universally acknowledged de- 
fects of the Confederation, reported only a recommendatioa 
for the assemblage of another convention of delegates to 
meet at Philadelphia, in May, 1787, from all the States, 
and with enlarged powers. 

The Constitution of the United States was the work of 
this Convention. But in its construction the Convention 
immediately perceived that they must retrace their steps, 
and fall back from a league of friendship between sovereign 
States to the constituent sovereignty of the people; from 
power to right — ^from the irresponsible despotism of State 
sovereignty to the self-evident truths of the Declaration of 
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Independence. In that instrument, the right to institute 
and to alter governments among men was ascribed exclu- 
aively to the people — the ends of government were declared 
(o be to secure the natural rights of man; and that when the 
government degenerates from the promotion to the destruc- 
tion of that end; the right and the duty accrues to the peo- 
ple to dissolve this degenerate government and to institute 
another. The signers of the Declaration further averred, 
that the one people of the United Colonies were then pre- 
cisely in that situation — with a government degenerated into 
tyranny, and called upon by the laws of nature and of na- 
ture's God to dissolve that government and to institute 
another. Then, in the name and by the authority of the 
good people of the colonies, they pronounced the dissolu- 
tion of their allegiance to the king, and their eternal sepa- 
ration from the nation of Great Britain — ^and declared the 
United Colonies independent States. And here as the rep- 
resentatives of the one people they had stopped. They 
did not require the confirmation of this act, for the power 
to make the declaration had already been conferred upon 
them by the people, delegating the power, indeed, sepa- 
rately in the separate colonies, not by colonial authority, 
but by the spontaneous revolutionary movement of the 
people in them all. 

From the day of that Declaration, the constituent power 
of the people had never been called into action. A con- 
federacy had been substituted in the place of a govern- 
ment, and State sovereignty had usurped the constituent 
sovereignty of the people. 

The Convention assembled at Philadelphia had them- 
selves no direct authority from the people. Their author- 
ity was all derived from the State Legislatures. But they 
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had the Articles of Ck>nfederatioii before them, and they saw 
and felt the wretched condition into which thej had brought 
the whole people, and that the Union itself was in the ago- 
nies of death. They soon perceived that the indispensablj 
needed powers were snch as no State goyemment, no com- 
bination of them, was by the principles of tii? Declaration 
of Independence competent to bestow. They could emanate 
only from the people. A highly respectable portion of the 
assembly, still clinging to the confederacy of States, pro- 
posed, as a substitute for the Constitution, a mere rerival 
of the Articles of Confederation, with a grant of additional 
powers to the Congress. Their plan was respectfully and 
thoroughly discussed, but the want of a government and 
of the sanction of the people to the delegation of powem 
happily prevailed. A constitution for the people, and the 
distribution of legislative, executive, and judicial powers 
was prepared. It announced itself as the work of the peo- 
ple themselves; and as this was unquestionably a power 
assumed by the Convention, not delegated to them by the 
people, they religiously confined it to a simple power to 
propose, and carefully provided that it should be no more 
than a proposal until sanctioned by the Confederation Con- 
gress, by the State Legislatures, and by the people of the 
several States, in conventions specially assembled, by au- 
thority of their Legislatures, for the single purpose of exam- 
ining and passing upon it. 

And thus was consummated the work commenced by the 
Declaration of Independence — a work in which the people of 
the North American Union, acting under the deepest sense 
of responsibility to the Supreme Buler of the universe, had 
achieved the most transcendent act of power that social man 
in his mortal condition can perform— even that of dissolving 
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the ties of allegiance by which he is bound to his country; 
of renouncing that country itself; of demolishing its govern- 
ment; of instituting another government; and of making for 
himself another country in its stead. 

And on that day, of which you now commemorate the 
fiftieth anniversary — on that thirtieth day of April, 1789 
—•was this mighty revolution, not only in the affairs of 
our own country, but in the principles of govemmeni 
over civilized man, accomplished. 

The Bevolution itself was a work of thirteen years— and 
had never been completed until that day. The Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution of the United States 
are parts of one consistent whole, founded upon one and the 
same theory of government, then new in practice, though not 
as a theory; for it had been working itself into the mind 
of man for many ages, and had been especially expounded 
in the writings of Locke, though it had never before been 
adopted by a great nation in practice. 

There are yet, even at this day, many speculative objeo* 
tioDS to this theory. Even in our own country there are 
Btill philosophers who deny the principles asserted in the 
Declaration, as self-evident truths — ^who deny the natural 
equality and inalienable rights of man — who deny that the 
people are the only legitimate source of power — who deny thai 
all just powers of government are derived from the consent 
of the governed. Neither your time, nor perhaps the cheer- 
ful nature of this occasion, permit me here to enter upon the 
examination of this anti-revolutionary theory, which arrays 
State sovereignty against the constituent sovereignty of the 
people, and distorts the Constitution of the United State0 
into a league of friendship between confederate corpora- 
t!on& I speak to matters of fact. There is the Declara- 
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tion of Independence, and there is tfae Oonstitntion of the 
United States— let them speak for themselves. The grossly 
immoral and dishonest doctrine of despotic State aover- 
eignty, the exclusive judge of its own obligations, and re- 
sponsible to no power on earth or in heaven, for the viola- 
tion of them, is not there. The Declaration sajSi it is nol 
in me. The Oonstitatioa saya, it is not in me. 
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A NDBBW JAOKSOH wm bom in IteT, at the Wttdiaw or Wsmw fletfto. 
*^ ment op the bouadaiy of Horth and Sopth OMtJina, whithar hip pMwnti had 
emigrated from Oarrickfergoa in Ireland, in 1766. He had no regular school-' 
ing. Some slight share he had in the War of Independenoe, and was taken 
prisoner in ItSl. Subeeiiaently he studied law at SaKsbuiy, North Oarolina» 
and, haying been admitted to the bar, began to practioe at HashyiUe^ Tennee* 
see. In 1796 he helped to frame the Constitution of Tennessee, and repre> 
sented that State in the Federal Congress, where he distfaigoished himself as 
an irreoondlable opponent of Washingtcm. In 1797 he was eleeted a United 
States Senator, but resigned in the following year. He was Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Tennessee from 1798 to 1804. At the trial of Aaron Burr 
in 1807, Jackson was one of his oonspionous champioBB. In 1818, as Major* 
General of Militia, he commanded in the campajgn against the Creek Indians la 
Qeorgia and Alabama, and there first attracted general notice by his talents. 
In May, 1814, he was commissioned a Major-General in the regular army ta 
UBrre against the British. In HoTomber, he captured Pensacola, which had 
been used as a base of operations, and on January 8, 1815, he inflicted a severe 
defeat on the enemy before New Orleans. In 1818 he reoeired the command 
against the Swninciwi in Florida, and in 1821 he was appointed military governor 
of that territory. In August, 1888, the Tennessee House of Bepresentatiyea 
nominated JackBon for President, and in the following year he was sent to the 
Federal Senate. In the general election of 1824 Jackson obtamed the largesl 
number of electoral votes, bat at the ensuing election by the House of Bepre- 
sentatiyes Adams was chosen. In 1828 Jackson was elected President by a 
large majority, and was re-elected to a second term. In the course of hia 
administration he oyerthrew the Bank of the United States, crushed tfaa 
attempt of South Carolina to nullify Federal statutes, and, haying quarrelled 
with John 0. Calhoun, gave the weight of his influence to Yan Buren'a 
candidacy for the Presidency. When he went out of office on March 4, 1837, 
he waa far more popular than when he first became Chief Magistrate, and, 
until the last day of his life, his name waa a apei la eiM^Dro with. He died 
near Naahyille on June 8, 1846. 
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STATE RIGHTS AND FEDERAL SOVEREIGNTY 

SECOND INAUGURAL ADDRESS. DELIVERED MARCH 4. z8|| 

FBUoW'Oiiizena: 

THE will of the American people, expressed through 
their unsolicited suffrages, calls me before you to 
pass through the solemnities preparatory to taking 
upon myself the duties of President of the United States 
for another term. For their approbation of my public con- 
duct through a period which has not been without its diffi- 
culties, and for this renewed expression of their confidence 
in my good intentions, I am at a loss for terms adequate to 
the expression of my gratitude. 

It shall be displayed to the extent of my humble abilities 
in continued efforts so to administer the government as to 
preserve their liberty and promote their happiness. 

So many events have occurred within the last four years 
which have necessarily called forth — sometimes under cir- 
cumstances the most delicate and painful — my views of the 
principles and policy which ought to be pursued by the 
general government that I need on this occasion but allude 
to a few leading considerations connected with some of 
them. 

The foreign policy adopted by our government soon 
after the formation of our present Constitution, and very 
generally pursued by successive administrations, has been 
crowned with almost complete success, and has elevated 
our character among the nations of the earth. To do justice 
to all and to submit to wrong from none has been during 
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mj administration its governing maxim, and so happy have 
been its results that we are not only at peace with all the 
world, but have few causes of controversy, and those of 
minor importance, remaining tmadjasted. 

In the domestic policy of this government, there are two 
objects which especially deserve the attention of the people 
and their representatives, and which have been and will 
eontinne to be the subjects of my increasing solicitude. 
They are the preservation of the rights of the several States 
and the integrity of the Union. 

These great objects are necessarily connected, and can 
only be attained by an enlightened exercise of the powers 
of each within its appropriate sphere, in conformity with 
the public will constitutionally expressed. To this end it 
becomes the duty of all to yield a ready and patriotic sub- 
mission to the laws constitutionally enacted, and thereby 
promote and strengthen a proper confidence in those instita- 
tions of tbe several States and of the United States which 
the people themselves have ordained for their own gov- 
ernment. 

My experience in public concerns and the observation 
of a life somewhat advanced confirm the opinions long 
since imbibed by me, that the destruction of our State 
governments or the annihilation of their control over the 
local concerns of the people would lead directly to revolu- 
tion and anarchy, and finally to despotism and military 
domination. In proportion, therefore, as the general gov- 
ernment encroaches upon the rights of the States, in the 
same proportion does it impair its own power and detract 
from its ability to fulfil the purposes of its creation. 
Solemnly impressed with these considerations, my country- 
men will ever find me ready to exercise my constitutional 
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powers in arresting measures which may directly or indi< 
rectly encroach upon the rights of the States or tend to 
consolidate ail political power in the general government. 
But of equal, and, indeed, of incalculable importance is the 
union of these States, and the sacred duty of all to contrib- 
ute to its preservation by a liberal support of the general 
government in the exercise of its just powers. You have 
been wisely admonished to ''accustom yourselves to think 
and speak of the Union as of the palladium of your political 
safety and prosperity, watchiug for its preservation with 
jealous anxiety, discountenanciug whatever may suggest 
even a suspicion that it can, in any event, be abandoned, 
and indignantly frowning upon the first dawning of any 
attempt to alienate any portion of our country from the 
rest or to enfeeble the sacred ties which now link together 
the various parts." Without union our independence and 
liberty would never have been achieved; without union 
they never can be maintained. Divided into twenty-four, 
or even a smaller number, of separate communities, we 
shall see our internal trade burdened with numberless 
restraints and exactions; communication between distant 
points and sections obstructed or cut off; our sons made 
soldiers to deluge with blood the fields they now till in 
peace; the mass of our people borne down and impover- 
ished by taxes to support armies and navies, and military 
leaders at the head of their victorious legions becoming our 
lawgivers and judges. The loss of liberty, of all good 
government, of peace, plenty, and happiness, must inevi 
tably follow a dissolution of the Union. In supporting it, 
therefore, we support all that is dear to the freeman and 
the philanthropist. 

The time at which I stand before you is full of interesu 
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The eyes of all nations are fixed on oor Kepublic. The 
event of the existing orisis will be decisiye in the opinion 
of mankind of the practicability of oar Federal system of 
government. Oreat is the stake placed in our hands; greal 
is the responsibility which mast rest upon the people of the 
United States. Let us realize the importance of the attitude 
in which we stand before the world. Let us exercise for- 
bearance and firmness. Let us extricate our country from 
the dangers which surround it, and learn wisdom from the 
lessons they inculcate. 

Deeply impressed with the truth of these observationSi 
and under the obligation of that solemn oath which I am 
about to take, I shall continue to exert all my faculties to 
maintain the just powers of the Constitution and to transmit 
unimpaired to posterity the blessings of our Federal Union. 
At the same time it will be my aim to inculcate by my offi- 
cial acts the necessity of exercising by the general govern- 
ment those powers only that are clearly delegated; to en- 
courage simplicity and economy in the expenditures' of the 
government; to raise no more money from the people than 
may be requisite for these objects, and in a manner that will 
best promote the interests of all classes of the community 
and of all portions of the Union. Constantly bearing in 
mind that in entering into society ^* individuals must give 
up a share of liberty to preserve the rest," it will be my 
desire so to discharge my duties as to foster with our breth- 
ren in all parts of the country a spirit of liberal concession 
and compromise, and, by reconciling our fellow-citizens to 
those partial sacrifices which they must unavoidably make 
for the preservation of a greater good, to recommend our 
invaluable government and Union to the confidence and 
affections of the American people. 
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Finally, it is my most fervent prayer to that Almighty 
Being before whom I now stand, and who has kept us in 
his hands from the infancy of our Bepublic to the present 
day, that he will so oyerrole all my intentions and actions 
ftnd inspire the hearts of my fellow-citizens that we may be 
preserved from dangers of all kinds and continue forever 
a united and happy people. 
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UENBT OLAT was born near Richmond, Virginia, in Ittt. The son of 
^^ a Baptist minister, who died when the boy was but fire years old, he 
passed his youth in hardship, and for a time worlced on a farm. At the age 
of fifteen he obtained employment in the office of the Clerk of the Oourt of 
Ghancery, and having gained some influential friends, began in 1*796 to study 
law. A year later he was admitted to the bar and began to practice in Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. Having taken a conspicuous part in the discussions concerning 
the Constitution to be adopted by the State of Kentucky, he was in 1803 chosen 
member of the Legislature. Three years later, although less than thirty years 
of age, he became for a few months member of the Senate of the United States. 
In the next year he again took a seat in the Legislature of ^Kentucky, of which 
in 1808 he was chosen Speaker. In 1811 he became a member of the Federal 
House of Representatives, and was at once elected Speaker, a position which 
he subsequently held four times. All his energies were now devoted to bring- 
ing about a war between the United States and Great Britain. At the end of 
the contest he was appointed one of the commissioners who were sent to Ghent 
to conclude a treaty of peace. In 1824 he allowed himself to be nominated for 
the Presidency, and when the election went to the House of Representatives, 
Gay gave his support to John Quincy Adams. In Adams' administration Clay 
held the poet of Secretary of State. In 1832, and again in 1844, he was an un- 
successful candidate for the Presidency. After the last-named year he retired 
from public life, but in 1848 he was again sent to the Federal Senate from 
Kentucky, and in 1860 carried the compromise measures by which he sought 
to avert a rupture of the Union on the slavery question. He died on July 
29, 1851. 

DICTATORS IN AMERICAN POLITICS 

DENOUNCING ANDREW JACKSON. DELIVERED IN THE UNITED STATES 
SENATE. ON THE POINDEXTER RESOLUTION. APRIL lo. 1834 

NEVER, Mr. President, have I known or read of an 
administration which expires with so much agony, 
and so little composure and resignation, as that 
which now unfortunately has the control of public affairs 
in this country. It exhibits a state of mind, feverish, fret- 
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fill, and fldgalf , bmmdiiig leckleiBly from one desperate 
expedient to another, without any sober or settled purpose. 
Ever sinee the dog days of last summeri it has been making 
a succession of the most extravagant plunges, of whioh the 
extraordinary Cabinet paper, a sort of appeal from a dissent- 
ing Cabinet to the people, was the first; and the protest, a 
direct appeal from the Senate to the people, ia the last and 
the woiBt. 

A new philosophy has q>rung up within a few yeani 
past, called Phrenology. There is, I believe, something in 
it, bat not quite as much as its ardent followers proclaim* 
According to its doctrines, the leading passion, propensity, 
and characteristics of every man are developed in his physi- 
cal conf<Mination, chiefly in the structure of his head. Oall 
and Spurzheim, its founders, or most eminent propagators, 
being dead, I regret that neither of them can examine the 
head of our illustrious Chief Magistrate. But, if it could be 
surveyed by Dr. Caldwell, of Transylvania University, t 
am persuaded that he would find ^he oq;an of destructive- 
ness prominently developed. Except an enormous fabrio 
of executive power for himself, the President has built up 
nothing, constructed nothing, and will leave no enduring 
monument of his administration. He goes for destruction, 
universal destruction; and it seems to be bis greatest ambi- 
tion to efface and obliterate every trace of the wisdom of 
his predecessors. He has displayed this remarkable trait 
throughout his whole life, whether in private walks or in 
the public service. He signally and gloriously exhibited 
that peculiar organ when contending against the enemies 
of his country, in the battle of New Orleans. For that 
brilliant exploit, no one has ever been more ready than 
myself to award him all due honor. At the head of out 
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armies was his appropriate position, and most unfortunate 
for his fame was the day when he entered on the career of 
administration as the chief executive officer. He lives by 
excitement, perpetual, agitating excitement, and would die 
in a state of perfect repose and tranquillity. He has never 
been without some subject of attack, either in individuals, 
or in masses, or in institutions. I, myself, have been one 
of his favorites, and I do not know but that I have re- 
cently recommended myself to his special regard. During 
his administration this has been his constant course. The 
Indians and Indian policy, internal improvements, the 
colonial trade, the Supreme Court, Congress, the bank, have 
successively experienced the attacks of his haughty and im- 
perious spirit. And if he tramples the bank in the dust, 
my word for it, we shall see him quickly in chase of some 
new subject of his vengeance. This is the genuine spirit of 
conquerors and of conquest. It is said by the biographer 
of Alexander the Great, that, after he had completed his 
Asiatic conquests, he seemed to sigh because there were no 
more worlds for him to subdue; and, finding himself with- 
out further employment for his valor or his arms, he turned 
within himself to search the means to gratify his insatiable 
thirst of glory. What sort of conquest he achieved of him- 
self, the same biographer tragically records. 

Already has the President singled out and designated, in 
the Senate of the United States, the new object of his hostile 
pursuit; and the protest, which I am now to consider, is his 
declaration of war. What has provoked it 7 The Senate, a 
component part of the Congress of the United States, at its 
last adjournment left the Treasury of the United States in 
the safe custody of the persons and places assigned by law 
to keep it. Upon reassembling, it foand the treasure re- 
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mored; BOtae ot it» guardkim dsiplaeed; all, i«maixting, 
brought tmder the immediate eontiol of the Ptesident'g^ 
sole will; and the President having free and onobstracted 
aooesB to the publie money. The Senate belieyea that the 
purse ci the nation is, bj the Gonstitution and laws, in- 
trasted to the ^sclusiye legislative eare of Godgress. It 
has dared to avow and express this opinion, in a resolu- 
tion adopted on the twenty-eighth of March last. That 
resolation was preceded by a debate of three months' du- 
ration, in the progress ot which the able and zealous sup* 
porters of the Executive in the Senate w^e attentively 
heard. Every argument which their ample resources, or 
those iA the members of the Executive, could supply was 
listened to with respect^ and duly weighed. After full 
deliberation, the Senate expressed its conviction that the 
Executive had violated the Gonstitution and laws. It cau- 
tiously refrained in the resolution fnnn all examination into 
the motives or intention of the Executive; it ascribed no 
bad ones to him; it restricted itself to a simple declaration 
of its solemn belief that the Gonstitution and laws had bees 
violated. This is the extent ci the offence of the Senate. 
This is what it has done to excite the Executive indignation 
and to bring upon it the infliction of a denunciatory protest. 
Ttie President comes down upon the Senate and demands^ 
that it reeord upon jts journal this protest. He recommends 
no meifflure— no legislation whatever. He proposes no ex- 
ecutive {»roeeeding on the part of the Senate. He requests 
the reeording of his protest, and he requests nothing more 
nor less. The Senate has abstained from putting on its 
own record any vindication of the resolution of which the 
President complains. It has not asked of him to place it, 
where he says he has put his protest, in the archives of the 
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Executive. He desires, therefore, to be done for him, on 
the journal of the Senate, what has not been done for it- 
self. The Senate keeps no recording office for protests, 
deeds, wills, or other instruments. The Constitution en- 
joins that ''each House shall keep a journal of its proceed- 
ings." In conformity with this requirement, the Senate 
does keep a journal of its proceedings— not the proceed- 
ings of the Executive, or any other department of the gov- 
ernment, except so far as they relate directly to the busi- 
ness of the Senate. The President sometimes professes to 
favor a strict construction of the Constitution, at least in 
vegard to the powers of all the departments of the govern- 
ment other than that of which he is the chief. As to that, 
he is the greatest latitudinarian that has ever filled the office 
of President. Upon any fair construction of the Constitu- 
tion, how can the Senate be called upon to record upon its 
journal any proceedings but its own? It is true that the 
ordinary messages of the President are usually inserted at 
large in the journal. Strictly speaking, it perhaps ought 
never to have been done; but they have been heretofore 
registered, because they relate to the general business of the 
Senate, either in its legislative or executive character, and 
have been the basis of subsequent proceedings. The protest, 
stands upon totally distinct ground. 

The President professes to consider himself as charged 
by the resolution with **the high crime of violating the 
laws and Constitution of my country." He declares that 
*'one of the most important branches of the government, in 
its official capacity, in a public manner, and by its recorded 
sentence, but without precedent, competent authority, or 
just cause, declares him guilty of a breach of the laws and 
Constitution." The protest further alleges that such an act 
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as the Oonstitntion describes ''constitutes a high crime— one 
of the highest, indeed, which the President can commit — a 
crime which justly exposes him to an impeachment by the 
House of Bepresentatives; and, upon due conviction, to re- 
moval from office, and to the complete and immutable dis« 
franchisement prescribed by the Constitution." it also as- 
serts: "The resolution, then, was an impeachment of the 
President, and in its passage amounts to a declaration by a 
majority of the Senate, that he is guilty of an impeachable 
offence." The President is also of opinion that to say that 
the resolution does not expressly allege that the assumption 
of power and authority which it condemns was intentional 
and corrupt, is no answer to the preceding view of its char- 
acter and effect. '*The act thus condemned necessarily im- 
plies volition and design in the individual to whom it is 
imputed; and, being unlawful in its character, the legal con- 
clusion is, that it was prompted by improper motives and 
committed with an unlawful intent." . . . "The President 
of the United States, therefore, has been, by a majority of 
his constitutional triers, accused and found guilty of an 
impeachable offence." 

Such are the deliberate views, entertained by the Presi- 
dent, of the implications, effects, and consequences of the 
resolution. It is scarcely necessary to say that they are 
totally different from any which were entertained by the 
Senate, or by the mover of the resolution. The Senate 
carefully abstained from looking into the quo animoj from 
all examination into the motives or intention with which 
the violation of the Constitution and laws was made. Mb 
one knows those motives and intentions better than the 
President himself. If he chooses to supply the omissiott 
of the resolution, if he thinks proper to pronounoe his ewa 
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self-condemnation, bis gailt does not flow from what the 
Senate has done, but from his own avowal. Having cau- 
tiously avoided passing upon his guilt bj prejudgment, so 
neither ought his acquittal to be pronounced bj antici- 
pation. 

But, I would ask, in what tone, temper, and spirit does 
the President come to the Senate? As a great State culprit 
who has been arraigned at the bar of justice, or sentenced 
as guilty? Does he manifest any of those compunctious 
visitings of conscience which a guilty violator of the Consti- 
tution and laws of the land ought to feel? Does he address 
himself to a high court with the respect, to say nothing of 
humility, which a person accused or convicted would natu- 
rally feel? No, no. He comes as if the Senate were guilty, 
as if he were, in the judgment-seat, and the Senate stood 
accused before him. He arraigns the Senate; puts it upon 
trial; condemns it; he comes as if he felt himself elevated 
far above the Senate, and beyond all reach of the law, sur- 
rounded by unapproachable impunity. He who professes 
to be an innocent and injured man gravely accuses the 
Senate, and modestly asks it to put upon its own record his 
sentence of condemnation! When before did the arraigned 
or convicted party demand of the court which was to try, 
or had condemned him, to enter upon their records a severe 
denunciation of their own conduct? The President presents 
himself before the Senate, not in the garb of sufiering inno- 
cence, but in imperial and royal costume — as a dictator, to 
rebuke a refractory Senate; to command it to record his 
solemn protest; to chastise it for disobedience. 

**The hearts of princes kiss obedienoe, 
So much thej love it; but to stubborn spirits 
Xhej swell, and grow as terrible as storms." 

til— Vol. VI.— Orations 
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We shall better comprehend the nature of the request 
which the President has made of the Senate, by referring 
to his own opinions expressed in the protest. He says that 
the resolution is a recorded sentence, *'but without prece- 
dent, just cause, or competent authority." He '*i8 perfectly 
convinced that the discussion and passage of the above- 
mentioned resolutions were not only unauthorized by the 
Constitution, but in many respects repugnant to its provi- 
sions, and subversive of the rights secured by it to other 
co-ordinate departments." We had no right, it seems, theUi 
even to discuss, much less express any opinion on, the 
President's proceedings encroaching upon our constitutional 
powers. And what right had the President to look at all 
into our discussions? What becomes of the constitutional 
provision which, speaking of Congress, declares, "for any 
speech or debate in either House, they shall not be ques- 
tioned in any other place"? 

The President thinks "the resolution of the Senate is 
wholly unauthorized by the Constitution, and in derogation 
of its entire spirit." He proclaims that the passage, record- 
ing, and promulgation of the resolution affixes guilt and 
disgrace to the President, "in a manner unauthorized by 
the Constitution." But, says the President, if the Senate 
had just cause to entertain the belief that the House of 
Bepresentatives would not impeach him, that cannot justify 
"the assumption by the Senate of powers not conferred by 
the Constitution." The protest continues: "It is only 
necessary to look at the condition in which the Senate and 
the President have been placed by this proceeding, to per- 
ceive its utter incompatibility with the provisions and the 
spirit of the Constitution, and with the plainest dictates of 
humanity and justice." A majority of the Senate assume 
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tiie. function which belongs to the House of Bepresentativesi 
and '^convert themselves into accuseis, witnesses, counsel, 
and judges, and prejudge the whole case." If the House 
of Bepresentatives shall consider that there is no cause of 
impeachment, and prefer none, "then will the violation of 
privilege as it respects that House, of justice as it regards 
the President, and of the Constitution as it relates to both, 
be more conspicuous and impressive." The Senate is 
charged with the ** unconstitutional power of arraigning 
and censuring the official conduct of the Executive." The 
people, says the protest, will be compelled to adopt the con- 
clusion, ''either that the Chief Magistrate was unworthy 
of their respect, or that the Senate was chargeable with 
calumny and injustice." There can be no doubt which 
branch of this alternative was intended to be applied. The 
President throughout the protest labors to prove himself 
worthy of all respect from the people. Finally, the Presi- 
dent says: *'It is due to the high trust with which I have 
been charged, to those who may be called to succeed me in 
it, to the representatives of the people whose constitutional 
prerogative has been unlawfully assumed, to the people and 
to the States, and to the Constitution they have established, 
that I should not permit its provisions to be broken down 
by such an attack on the Executive department, without at 
least some effort 'to preserve, protect, and defend them.' " 
These are the opinions which the President expresses 
in the protest, of the conduct of the Senate. In every form, 
and every variety of expression, he accuses it of violating 
the express language and spirit of the Constitution; of en- 
croaching not only on his prerogatives, but those of the 
House of Representatives; of forgetting the sacred character 
and impartiality which belong to the highest court of justice 
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in the Union; of injustice, of inhamanity, and of calumny. 
And we are politely requested to spread upon our own 
journal these opinions entertained of us by the President, 
that they may be perpetually preserved and handed down 
to posterity 1 The President respectfully requests itl He 
might as well have come to us and respectfully requested 
us to allow him to pull our noses, or kick us, or receive his 
stripes upon our backs. The degradation would not have 
been much more humiliating. 

The President tells us, in the same protest, that any 
breach or violation of the Constitution and laws draws 
after it| and necessarily implies, volition and design, and 
that the legal conclusion is that it was prompted by im- 
proper motives and committed with an unlawful intent. 
He pronounces, therefore, that the Senate, in the violations 
of the Constitution which he deliberately imputes to it, is 
guilty; that volition and design, on the part of the Senate, 
are necessarily implied; and that the legal conclusion is that 
the Senate was prompted by improper motives, and com- 
mitted the violation with an unlawful intent. And he most 
respectfully and kindly solicits the Senate to overleap the 
restraint of the Constitution, which limits its journal to 
the record of its own proceedings, and place alongside of 
them his sentence of condemnation of the Senate. 

That the President did not intend to make the journal 
of the Senate a medium of conveying his sentiments to the 
people is manifest. He knows perfectly well how to address 
to them his appeals. And the remarkable fact is estab- 
lished, by his private secretary, that, simultaneously with 
the transmission to the Senate of his protest, a duplicate 
was transmitted to the *' Globe," his official paper, for pub- 
lication; and it was forthwith published accordingly. Fof j 
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what purpose, then, was it sent here? It is painfnl to avow 
the belief, but one is compelled to think it was only sent in 
a spirit of insult and defiance. 

The President is not content with vindicating his own 
rights. He steps forward to maintain the privileges of the 
House of Bepresentatives also. Why? Was it to make 
the House his ally, and to excite its indignation against the 
offending Senate? Is not the House perfectly competent to 
sustain its own privileges against every assault? I should 
like to see, sir, a resolution introduced into the House,- 
alleging a breach of its privileges by a resolution of the 
Senate, which was intended to maintain unviolated the con- 
stitutional rights of both Houses in regard to the publio 
purse, and to be present at its discussion. 

The President exhibits great irritation and impatience 
at the presumptuousness'of a resolution, which, without the 
imputation of any bad intention or design, ventures to 
allege that he has violated the Constitution and laws. His 
constitutional and official infallibility must not be ques- 
tioned. To controvert it is an act of injustice, inhumanity, 
and calumny. He is treated as a criminal, and, without 
summons, he is prejudged, condemned, and sentenced. Is 
the President scrupulously careful of the memory of the 
dead, or the feelings of the living, in respect to violations 
of the Constitution? If a violation by him implies criminal 
guilt, a violation by them cannot be innocent and guiltless. 
And how has the President treated the memory of the im- 
mortal Father of his Country? that great man, who, for 
purity of purpose and character, wisdom and moderation, 
unsullied virtue and unsurpassed patriotism, is without 
competition in past history or among living men, and 
whose equal we scarcely dare hope will ever be again pre- 
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sented as a blessing to mankind. How has he been treated 
by the President? Has he not again and again pronounced 
that, by approving the bill chartering the first Bank of the 
United States, Washington violated the Constitution of his 
country? That violation, according to the President, in- 
cluded volition and design, was prompted by improper 
motives, and was committed with an unlawful intent. It 
was the more inexcusable in Washington, because he as- 
sisted and presided in the convention which formed the 
Constitution. If it be unjust to arraign, try unheard, and 
condemn as guilty, a living man filling an exalted office, 
with all the splendor, power, and influence which that office 
possesses, how much more cruel is it to disturb the sacred 
and venerated ashes of the illustrious dead, who can raise 
no voice and make no protests against the imputation of 
high crime I 

What has been the treatment of the President toward 
that other illustrious man, yet spared to us, but who is 
lingering upon the very verge of eternity? Has he ab- 
stained from charging the Father of the Constitution with 
criminal intent in violating the Constitution ? Mr. Madison, 
like Washington, assisted in the formation of the Constitu- 
tion; was one of its ablest expounders and advocates; and 
was opposed, on constitutional ground, to the first Bank of 
the United States. But, yielding to the force of circum- 
stances, and especially to the great principle, that the peace 
and stability of human society require that a controverted 
question, which has been finally settled by all the depart- 
ments of government by long acquiescence, and by the 
people themselves, should not be open to perpetual dispute 
and disturbance, he approved the bill chartering the present 
Bank of the United States. Even the name of James i 
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Madison, which is but another for parity, patriotism, pro- 
found learning, and enlightened experience, cannot escape 
the imputations of his present successor. 

And, lastly, how often has he charged Congress itself 
with open violations of the Constitution 7 Times almost 
without number. During the present session he has sent 
in a message, in regard to the land bill, in which he has 
charged it with an undisguised violation. A violation so 
palpable, that it is not even disguised, and must, therefore, 
necessarily imply a criminal intent. Sir, the advisers of the 
President, whoever they are, deceive him and themselves. 
They have vainly supposed that, by an appeal to the peo- 
ple, and an exhibition of the wounds of the President, they 
could enlist the sympathies and the commiseration of the 
people — that the name of Andrew Jackson would bear 
down the Senate and all opposition. They have yet to 
learn, what they will soon learn, that even a good and re- 
sponsible name may be used so frequently, as an indorser, 
that its credit and the public confidence in its solidity have 
been seriously impaired. They mistake the intelligence of 
the people, who are not prepared to see and ^sanction the 
President putting forth indiscriminate charges of a violation 
of the Constitution against whomsoever he pleases, and ex- 
hibiting unmeasured rage and indignation when his own 
infallibility is dared to be questioned. 
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ON THE EXPUNGING RESOLUTIONS 

KRORATION OF THE SPEECH OF JANUARY i6,x837. DELIVERED IN 
UNITED STATESiSENATE AGAINST ANDREW^JAiCKSON 

Mr. FteaideiU: 

WHAT patriotic purpose is to be accomplished by 
this Expunging resolution? What new honor 
or fresh laurels will it win for our common 
eonntry? Is the power of the Senate so vast that it ought 
to be ciroumscribed, and that of the President so restricted 
that it ought to be extended? What power has the Senate? 
None, separately. It can only act jointly with the other 
House, or jointly with the Executive. And although the 
theory of the Constitution supposes, when consulted by 
him, it may freely give an affirmative or negative response, 
according to the practice, as it now exists, it has lost the 
faculty of pronouncing the negative monosyllable. When 
the Senate Expresses its deliberate judgment, in the form 
of resolution, that resolution has no compulsory force, but 
appeals only to the dispassionate intelligence, the calm 
reason, and the sober judgment, of the community. The 
Senate has no army, no navy, no patronage, no lucrative 
offices, no glittering honors, to bestow. Around us there 
is no swarm of greedy expectants, rendering us homage, 
anticipating our wishes, and ready to execute our com- 
mands. 

How is it with the President? Is he powerless? He is 
felt from one extremity to the other of this vast Eepublic. 
By means of principles which he has introduced, and inno- 
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vations which he has made in our institutions, alas I but too 
much countenanced by Congress and a confiding people, he 
exercises, uncontrolled, the power of the State. In one 
hand he holds the purse, and in the other brandishes the 
sword of the country. Myriads of dependants and parti- 
sans, scattered over the land, are ever ready to sing hosan- 
nas to him, and to laud to the skies whatever he does. He 
has swept over the government, during the last eight years, 
like a tropical tornado. Every department exhibits traces 
of the ravages of the storm. Take as one example the Bank 
of the United States. No institution could have been more 
popular with the people, with Congress, and with State 
Legislatures. None ever better fulfilled the great purposes 
of its establishment. But it unfortunately incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the President; he spoke, and the bank lies pros- 
trate. And those who were loudest in its praise are now 
loudest in its condemnation. What object of his ambition 
is unsatisfied? When disabled from age any longer to hold 
the sceptre of power, he designates his successor, and trans- 
mits it to his favorite 1 What more does he want? Must 
we blot, deface, and mutilate the records of the country, to 
punish the presumptuousness of expressing an opinion con- 
trary to his own? 

What patriotic purpose is to be accomplished by this 
Expunging resolution ? Can you make that not to be which 
has been ? Can you eradicate from memory and from his- 
tory the fact that in March, 1884, a majority of the Senate 
of the United States passed the resolution which excites 
your enmity? Is it your vain and wicked object to arrogate 
to yourselves that power of annihilating the past which has 
been denied to Omnipotence itself? Do you intend to 
thrust your hands into our hearts, and to pluck out tba 
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deeply rooted convictions which are there? Or is it your 
design merely to stigmatize ns? Yon cannot stigmatize us. 

*'Ne'er yet did base dishonor blur our name." 

Standing securely upon our conscious rectitude, and 
bearing aloft the shield of the Constitution of our country, 
your puny efforts are impotent; and we defy all your 
power. Put the majority of 1884 in one scale, and that 
by which this Iflxpunging resolution is to be carried in the 
other, and let truth and justice, in heaven above and on 
earth below, and liberty and patriotism, decide the pre- 
ponderance. 

What patriotic purpose is to be accomplished by this 
Expunging resolution? Is it to appease the wrath and to 
heal the wounded pride of the Chief Magistrate ? If he be 
really the hero that his friends represent him, he must de- 
spise all mean condescension, all grovelling sycophancy, 
all self -degradation and self-abasement. He would rejecti 
with scorn and contempt, as unworthy of his fame, your 
black scratches and your baby lines in the fair records of 
his country. Black lines I Black lines! Sir, I hope the 
Secretary of the Senate will preserve the pen with which 
he may inscribe them, and present it to that Senator of the 
majority whom he may select, as a proud trophy, to be 
transmitted to his descendants. And hereafter, when we 
shall lose the forms of our free institutions, all that now 
remain to us, some future American monarch, in gratitude 
to those by whose means he has been enabled, upon the 
ruins of civil liberty, to erect a throne, and to commemorate 
especially this Expunging resolution, may institute a new 
order of knighthood, and confer on it the appropriate name 
of •*the Knights of the Black Lines." 
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But why shoald I detain the Senate, or needlessly waste 
my breath in fruitless exertions? The decree has gone 
forth. It is one of urgency, too. The deed is to be done 
— that foul deed which, like the blood, staining the hands 
of the guilty Macbeth, all ocean's waters will never wash 
out. Frooeed, then, to the noble work which lies before 
you, and, like other skilful executioners, do it quickly. 
And when you have perpetrated it, go home to the people, 
and tell them what glorious honors you have achieved for 
our common country. Tell them that you have extin- 
guished, one of the brightest and purest lights that ever 
burned at the altar of civil liberty. Tell them that you 
have silenced one of the noblest batteries that ever thun- 
dered in defence of the Constitution, and bravely spiked 
the cannon. Tell them that, henceforward, no matter what 
daring or outrageous act any President may perform, you 
have forever hermetically sealed the mouth of the Senate. 
Tell them that he may fearlessly assume what powers he 
pleases, snatch from its lawful custody the public purse, 
command a military detachment to enter the halls of the 
Capitol, overawe Congress, trample down the Constitution, 
and raze every bulwark of freedom; but that the Senate 
must stand mute, in silent submission, and not dare to raise 
its opposing voice. Tell them that it must wait until a 
House of Representatives, humbled and subdued like itself, 
and a majority of it composed of the partisans of the Presi- 
dent, shall prefer articles of impeachment. Tell them, 
finally, that you have restored the glorious doctrine of 
passive obedience and non-resistance. And, if the people 
do not pour out their indignation and imprecations, I have 
yet to learn the character of American freemen. 
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ON THE SEMINOLE WAR 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. JANUARY 19. 1819 

Y F MT recollection does not deceive me, Bonaparte had 
I passed the Bhine and the Alps, had conquered Italy, 
the Netherlands, Holland, Hanover, Lubec, and Ham- 
burg, and extended his empire as far as Altona, on the side 
of Denmark. A few days' march would have carried him 
through Holstein, over the two Belts, through Funen, and 
into the island of Zealand. What, then, was the conduct 
of England? It was my lot to fall into conversation with 
an intelligent Englishman on this subject. *'We knew (said 
he) that we were fighting for our existence. It was abso- 
lutely necessary that we should preserve the command of 
the seas. If the fleet of Denmark fell into the enemy's 
hands, combined with his other fleets, that command might 
be rendered doubtful. Denmark had only a nominal inde- 
pendence. She was, in truth, subject to his sway. We 
said to her. Give us your fleet; it will otherwise be taken 
possession of by your secret and our open enemy. We will 
preserve it and restore it to you whenever the danger shall 
be over. Denmark refused. Copenhagen was bombarded, 
and gallantly defended, but the fleet was seized." Every- 
where the conduct of England was censured; and the name 
even of the negotiator who was employed by her, who 
was subsequently the minister near this government, was 
scarcely ever pronounced here without coupling with it an 
epithet indicating his participation in the disgraceful trans- 
action. And yet we are going to sanction acts of violencCi 
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committed by ourselves, which but too mnch resemble iti 
What an important difference, too, between the relative 
condition of England and of this country I She, perhaps, 
was straggling for her existence. She was combating, 
single-handed, the most enormous military power that the 
world has ever known. With whom were we contending? 
With a few half-starved, half-clothed, wretched Indians 
and fugitive slaves. And while carrying on this inglorious 
war, inglorious as regards the laurels or renown won in it, 
we violate neutral rights, which the government had sol- 
emnly pledged itself to respect, upon the principle of con- 
venience, or upon the light presumption that, by possibility, 
a post might be taken by this miserable combination of 
Indians and slaves. . . . 

I will not trespass much longer upon the time of the 
committee; but I trust I shall be indulged with some few 
reflections upon the danger of permitting the conduct on 
which it has been my painful duty to animadvert, to pass 
without the solemn expression of the disapprobation of this 
House. Becall to your recollection the free nations which 
have gone before us. Where are they now ? 

''Gone glimmering through the dream oi things that were^ 
A schoolboy's tale, the wonder oi an hour." 

And bow have they lost their liberties? If we could 
transport ourselves back to the ages when Greece and Borne 
flourished in their greatest prosperity, and, mingling in the 
throng, should ask a Grecian if he did not fear that some 
daring military chieftain, covered with glory, some Philip 
or Alexander, would one day overthrow the liberties of his 
country, the confident and indignant Grecian would ex- 
claim, No! no I we have nothing to fear from our heroes; 
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our liberties will be eternal. If a Soman citizen had been 
asked if he did not fear that the conqueror of Gaul might 
establish a throne upon the ruins of public liberty, he would 
have instantly repelled the unjust insinuation. Yet Greece 
fell; CsBsar passed the Kubicon, and the patriotic arm even 
of Brutus could not preserve the liberties of his devoted 
country I The celebrated Madame de StaSl, in her last and 
perhaps her best work, has said, that in the very year, al- 
most the very month, when the president of the Directory 
declared that monarchy would never more show its fright- 
ful head in France, Bonaparte, with his grenadiers, entered 
the palace of St. Cloud, and, dispersing with the bayonet 
the deputies of the people deliberating on the affairs of the 
State, laid the foundation of that vast fabric of despotism 
which overshadowed all Europe. I hope not to be misun- 
derstood; I am far from intimating that General Jackson 
cherishes any designs inimical to the liberties of the coun- 
try. I believe his intentions to be pure and patriotic. I 
thank God that he would not, but I thank him still more 
that he could not if he would, overturn the liberties of the 
Bepublic. But precedents, if bad, are fraught with the most 
dangerous consequences. Man has been described, by some 
of those who have treated of his nature, as a bundle of hab- 
its. The definition is much truer when applied to govern- 
ments. Precedents are their habits. There is one important 
difference between the formation of habits by an individual 
and by governments. He contracts only after frequent repe- 
tition. A single instance fixes the habit and determines the 
direction of governments. Against the alarming doctrine 
of unlimited discretion in our military commanders when 
applied even to prisoners of war, 1 must enter my protest. 
It begins upon them; it will end on us. 1 hope our happy 
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form of government is to be perpetual. But, if it is to bei 
preserved, it must be by the practice of virtue, bj justice, 
by moderation, by magnanimity, by greatness of soul, by 
keeping a watchful and steady eye on the Executive; and, 
above all, by holding to a strict accountability the military 
branch of the public force. 

We are lighting a great moral battle for the benefit not 
only of our country, but of all mankind. The eyes of the 
whole world are in fixed attention upon us. One, and 
the larger portion of it, is gazing with contempt, with jeal- 
ousy, and with envy ; the other portion, with hope, with con- 
fidence, and with affection. Everywhere the black cloud of 
legitimacy is suspended over the world, save only one bright 
spot, which breaks out from the political hemisphere of the 
West, to enlighten and animate. and gladden the human 
heart. Obscure that by the downfall of liberty here, and 
all mankind are enshrouded in a pall of universal darkness. 
To you, Mr. Chairman, belongs the high privilege of trans- 
mitting, unimpaired, to posterity the fair character and lib- 
erty of our country. Do you expect to execute this high 
trust by trampling, or suffering to be trampled down, law, 
justice, the Constitution, and the rights of the people ? by 
exhibiting examples of inhumanity and cruelty and ambi- 
tion? When the minions of despotism heard, in Europe, 
of the seizure of Pensacola, how did they chuckle, and chide 
the admirers of our institutions, tauntingly pointing to the 
demonstration of a spirit of injustice and aggrandizement 
made by our country, in the midst of an amicable negoti- 
ation! Behold, said they, the conduct of those who are 
constantly reproaching kings I You saw how those admir- 
ers were astounded and hung their heads. You saw, too, 
when that illustrious man, who presides over us, adopted 
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his pacifiOy moderate, and just course, how they once more 
lifted up their heads with exaltation and delight beaming 
in their countenances. And you saw how those minions 
themselves were finally compelled to unite in the general 
praises bestowed upon our government. Beware bow you 
forfeit this exalted character. Beware how you give a fatal 
sanction, in this infant period of our Republic, scarcely yet 
twoscore years old, to military insubordination. Bemem- 
ber that Greece had her Alexander, Borne her GsBsar, Eng- 
land her Cromwell, France her Bonaparte, and that if we 
would escape the rock on which they split we must avoid 
their errors. 

How different has been the treatment of General Jackson 
and that modest, but heroic young man, a native of one of 
the smallest States in the Union, who achieved for his coun- 
try, on Lake Erie, one of the most glorious victories of the 
late war. In a moment of passion he forgot himself and 
offered an act of violence which was repented of as soon 
as perpetrated. He was tried, and suSered the judgment 
to be pronounced by his peers. Public justice was thought 
not even then to be satisfied. The press and Congress took 
up the subject. My honorable friend from Virginia, Mr. 
Johnson, the faithful and consistent sentinel of the law and 
of the Constitution, disapproved in that instance, as he does 
in this, and moved an inquiry. The public mind remained 
agitated and unappeased until the recent atonement, so hon- 
orably made by the gallant commodore. And is there to be 
a distinction between the officers of the two branches of the 
public Service? Are former services, however eminent, to 
preclude even inquiry into recent misconduct ? Is there to 
be no limit, no prudential bounds to the national gratitude ? 
I am not disposed to censure the President for not ordering 
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ft court of inquiry, or a general court-martial. Perhaps, im- 
pelled by a sense of gratitude, he determined, by anticipa- 
tion, to extend to the general that pardon which he bad the 
undoubted right to grant after sentence. Let us not shrink 
from our duty. Let us assert our constitutional powers, and 
vindicate the instrument from military violation. 

I hope gentlemen will deliberately survey the awful isth- 
mus on which we stand. They may bear down all opposi- 
tion; they may even vote the general the public thanks; 
they may carry him triumphantly through this House. 
But, if they do, in my humble judgment, it will be a tri- 
umph of the principle of insubordination, a triumph of the 
military over the civil authority, a triumph over the powers 
of this House, a triumph over the Constitution of the land. 
And I pray most devoutly to Heaven that it may not prove, 
in its ultimate effects and consequences, a triumph over the 
liberties of the people. 



THE EMANCIPATION OF SOUTH AMERICA 

HOUSfi OF REPRESENTATIVES. MARCH m, iSxT 

IBISE under feelings of deeper regret than I have ever 
experienced on any former occasion, inspired princi- 
pally by the consideration that I find myself, on the 
proposition which I meant to submit, differing from many 
highly esteemed friends, in and out of this House, for whose 
judgment I entertained the greatest respect. A knowledge 
of this circumstance has induced me to pause; to subject my 
own convictions to the severest scrutiny, and to revolve the 
question over and over again. But all my reflections have 
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conducted me to the same clear result; and, much as I value 
those friends, great as mj deference is for their opinions, I 
cannot hesitate, when reduced to the distressing alternative 
of conforming my judgment to theirs, or pursuing the delib- 
erate and mature dictates of my own mind. I enjoy some 
consolation for the want of their co-operation, from the per- 
suasion that, if I err on this occasion, I err on the side of 
the liberty and happiness of a large portion of the human 
family. Another, and, if possible, indeed a greater source 
of the regret to which I refer is the utter incompetency 
which I unfeignedly feel to do anything like adequate jus- 
tice to the great cause of American independence and free- 
dom, whose interests I wish to promote by my humble exer- 
tions in this instance. Exhausted and worn down as I am, 
by the fatigue, confinement, and incessant application inci- 
dent to the arduous duties of the honorable station I hold, 
during a four months^ session, I shall need all that kind 
indulgence which has been so often extended to me by the 
House. 

I beg, in the first place, to correct misconceptions, if any 
exist, in regard to my opinions. I am averse to war with 
Spain, or with any power. I would give no just cause 
of war to any power — not to Spain herself. I have seen 
enough of war, and of its calamities, even when successful. 
No country on earth has more interest than this in cultivat- 
ing peace and avoiding war, as long as it is possible honor- 
ably to avoid it. Gaining additional strength every diay; 
our numbers doubling in periods of twenty-five years; with 
an income outstripping all our estimates, and so great, as, 
after a war in some respects disastrous, to furnish results 
which carry astonishment, if not dismay, into the bosom 
of States jealous of our rising importance; we have every 
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motive for the love of peace. I cannot, however, approve 
in all respects of the manner in which oar negotiations with 
Spain have been conducted. If ever a favorable time ex- 
isted for the demand, on the part of an injured nation, of 
indemnity for past wrongs from the aggressor, such is the 
present time. Impoverished and exhausted at home, by 
the wars which have desolated the Peninsula; with a for- 
eign war, calling for infinitely more resources, in men and 
money, than she can possibly command; this is the auspi- 
cious period for insisting upon justice at her hands in a 
firm and decided tone. Time is precisely what Spain now 
wants. Tet what are we told by the President, in his mes- 
sage at the commencement of Congress? That Spain has 
procrastinated, and we acquiesced in her procrastination. 
And the Secretary of State, in a late communication with 
Mr. Onis, after ably vindicating all our rights, tells the 
Spanish Minister, with a good deal of sang-froid, that we 
had patiently waited thirteen years for a redress of our 
injuries, and that, it required no great effort to wait longer. 
I would have abstained from thus exposing our intentions. 
Avoiding the use of the language of menace, I would have 
required, in temperate and decided terms, indemnity for all 
our wrongs; for the spoliations of our commerce; for the 
interruption to the right of depot at New Orleans, guaran- 
teed by treaty; for the insults repeatedly offered to our flag; 
for the Indian hostilities, which she was bound to prevent; 
for belligerent use of her ports and territories by our enemy 
during the late war; and the instantaneous liberation of the 
free citizens of the United States, now imprisoned in her 
jails. Contemporaneously with that demand, without wait- 
ing for her final answer, and with a view to the favorable 
operation on her councils in regard to our own peculiar 
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interestB, as well as in Justice to the canse itself , I would 
reoognize any established government in Spanish America. 
1 would have left Spain to draw her own inferences fiom 
these proceedings as to the ultimate step which this country 
might adopt if she longer withheld justice from us. And if 
she persevered in her iniquity, after we had conducted the 
negotiation in the manner I have endeavored to describe, £ 
would then take up and decide the solemn question of peace 
or war, with the advantage of all the light shed upon it, by 
subsequent events, and the probable conduct of Europe. 

Spain has undoubtedly given us abundant and just 
cause for war. But it is not every cause of war that should 
lead to war. War is one of those dreadful scourges that so 
shakes the foundation of society, overturns or changes the 
character of government, interrupts or destroys the pursuitg 
6t private happiness, brings, in short, misery and wretched- 
ness in so many forms, and at last is, in its issue, so doubt- 
fal and hazardous, that nothing but dire necessity caa 
justify an appeal to arms. If we are to have war with 
Spain, I have, however, no hesitation in saying that no 
mode of bringing it about could be less fortunate than that 
of seizing, at this time, upon her adjoining province. There 
was a time, under certain circumstances, when we might 
have occupied East Florida with safety; had we then taken 
it, our posture in the negotiation with Spain would have 
been totally different from what it is. But we have per- 
mitted that time, not with my consent, to pass by unim- 
proved. If we were now to seize upon Florida, after a 
great change in those circumstances, and after declaring 
our intention to acquiesce in the procrastination desired 
by Spain, in what light should we be viewed by foreign 
powers, particularly Great Britain? We have already been 
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accused of inordinate ambition, and of seeking to aggran- 
dize oorselyes by an extension, on all sides, of our limits. 
Should we not, by such an act of violence, give color to the 
accusation? No, Mr. Chairman, if we are to be involved in 
a war with Spain, let us have the credit of disinterestedness. 
Let us put her jet more in the wrong. Let us command the 
respect which is never withheld from those who act a noble 
and generous part. I hope to communicate to the com- 
mittee the conviction which I so strongly feel, that the 
adoption of the amendment which I intend to propose 
would not hazard, in the slightest degree, the peace of the 
country. But if that peace is to be endangered, I would 
infinitely rather it should be for our exerting the right ap- 
pertaining to every State, of acknowledging the independ- 
ence of another State, than for the seizure of a province, 
which, sooner or later, we must acquire. 

In contemplating the great struggle in which Spanish 
America is now engaged, our attention is fixed first by the 
immensity and character of the country which Spain seeks 
again to subjugate. Stretching on the Pacific Ocean from 
about the fortieth degree of north latitude to about the 
fifty-fifth degree of south latitude, and extending from the 
mouth of the Rio del Norte (exclusive of East Florida), 
around the Gulf of Mexico and along the South Atlantic to 
near Gape Horn, it is about five thousand miles in length, 
and in some places nearly three thousand in breadth. 
Within this vast region we behold the most sublime and 
interesting objects of creation, the richest mines of the 
precious metals, and the choicest productions of the earth. 
We behold there a spectacle still more interesting and sub- 
lime — ^the glorious spectacle of eighteen millions of people 
struggling to burst their chains and to be free; When wo 
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take a fitfle nearer and more detailed view we pereeive that 
nature has, as it were, ordained that this people and this 
country shall ultimately constitute several difEerent nations. 
Leaving the United States on the north, we come to New 
Spain or the viceroyalty of Mexico on the south; passing 
by Guatemala, we reach the viceroyalty of New Granada, 
the late captain-generalship of Venezuela, and Guiana, 
lying on the east side of the Andes. Stepping over the 
Brazils, we arrive at the united provinces of La Plata, and 
crossing the Andes we find Chile on their west side, and, 
further north, the viceroyalty of Lima, or Peru. Bach <rf 
these several parts is sufficient in itself in point of limits 
to constitute a powerful State; and, in point of population, 
that which has the smallest contains enough to make it re- 
spectable. Throughout all the extent of that great portion 
of the world which I have attempted thus hastily to de- 
scribe, the spirit of revolt against the dominion of Spain 
has manifested itself. The revolution has been attended 
with various degrees of success in the several parts <rf 
Spanish America. In some it has been already crowned, 
as I shall endeavor to show, with complete success, and in 
all I am persuaded that independence has struck such deep 
root, that the power of Spain can never eradicate it. What 
are the causes of this great movement? 

Three hundred years ago, upon the ruins of the thrones 
of Montezuma and the Incas of Peru, Spain erected the 
most stupendous system of colonial despotism that the world 
ftas ever seen — ^the most vigorous, the most exclusive. The 
great principle and object of this system have been to render 
one of the largest portions of the world exclusively subser- 
vient, in all its faculties, to the interests of an inconsider- 
able spot in Europe. To effectuate this aim of lier policyy 
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8he looked up Spanish America from all the rest of the 
world, and prohibited, under the severest penalties, aiiy 
foreigner from entering any part of it. To keep the natives 
themselves ignorant of each other, and of the strength and 
resources of the several parts of her American possessions, 
she next prohibited the inhabitants of one viceroy alty or 
government from visiting those of another; so that the in« 
habitants of Mexico, for example, were not allowed to enter 
the viceroyalty of New Granada. The agriculture of those 
vast regions was so regulated and restrained as to prevent 
all collision with the agriculture of the Peninsula. Where 
nature, by the character and composition of the soil, has 
commanded, the abominable system of Spain has forbidden, 
the growth of certain articles. Thus the olive and the vine, 
to which Spanish America is so well adapted, are pro- 
hibited, wherever their culture can interfere with the olive 
and the vine of the Peninsula. The commerce of the coun- 
try, in the direction and objects of the exports and imports, 
is also subjected to the narrow and selfish views of Spain, 
and fettered by the odious spirit of monopoly, existing in 
Cadiz. She has sought, by scattering discord among the 
several castes of her American population, and by a de- 
basing course of education, to perpetuate her oppression. 
Whatever concerns public law, or the science of govern- 
ment, all writings upon political economy, or that tend to 
give vigor and freedom and expansion to the intellect, are 
prohibited. Gentlemen would be astonished by the long 
list of distinguished authors, whom she proscribes, to be 
found in Depons and other works. A main feature in her 
policy is that which constantly elevates the European and 
depresses the American character. Out of upward of seven 
hundred and fifty viceroys and captains-general, whom she 
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has appointed since the conquest of America, about eigfa- 
teen only have been from the body of her American popu- 
lation. On all occasions, she seeks to raise and promote her 
European subjects, and to degrade and humiliate the Oreolea. 
Wherever in America her sway extends, everything Beems* 
to pine and wither beneath its baneful influence. The rich- 
est regions of the earth; man, his happiness and his educa- 
tion, all the fine faculties of his soul, are regulated and 
modified and molded to suit the execrable purposes of an 
inexorable despotism. 

Such is the brief and imperfect picture of the state of 
things in Spanish America, in 1808, when the famous trans- 
actions of Bayonne occurred. The King of Spain and the 
Indies (for Spanish America has always constituted an in- 
tegral part of the Spanish empire) abdicated his throne and 
became a voluntary captive. Even at this day one does not 
know whether he should most condemn the baseness and 
perfidy of the one party, or despise the meanness and im- 
becility of the other. If the obligation of obedience and 
allegiance existed on the part of the colonies to the King 
of Spain, it was founded on the duty of protection which 
he owed them. By disqualifying himself for the perform- 
ance of this duty, they became released from that obliga- 
tion. The monarchy was dissolved, and each integral part 
had a right to seek its own happiness by the institution of 
any new government adapted to its wants. Joseph Bona- 
parte, the successor de facto of Ferdinand, recognized this 
right on the part of the colonies, and recommended them 
to establish their independence. Thus, upon the ground 
of strict right, upon the footing of a mere legal question^ 
governed by forensic rules, the colonies, being absolved by 
the acts of the parent country from the duty of subjection 
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to it, had an indisputable right to set up for themselves. 
But I take a broader and a bolder position. I maintain that 
an oppressed people are authorized, whenever they can, to 
rise and break their fetters. This was the great principle 
of the English revolution. It was the great principle of 
our own. Vattel, if authority were wanting, expressly sup- 
ports this right. We must pass sentence of condemnation 
upon the founders of our liberty, say that they were rebels, 
traitors, and that we are at this moment legislating with- 
out competent powers, before we can condemn the cause 
of Spanish America. Our revolution was mainly directed 
against the mere theory of tyranny. We had suffered but 
comparatively little; we had, in some respects, been kindly 
treated; but our intrepid and intelligent fathers saw, in the 
usurpation of the power to levy an inconsiderable tax, 
the long train of oppressive acts that were to follow. 
They rose; they breasted the storm; they achieved our 
freedom. Spanish America for centuries has been doomed 
to the practical effects of an odious tyranny. If we were 
justified, she is more than justified. 

I am no propagandist. I would not seek to force upon 
other nations our principles and our liberty, if they do not 
want them. I would not disturb the repose even of a de- 
testable despotism. But, if an abused and oppressed people 
will their freedom; if they seek to establish it; we have a 
right, as a sovereign power, to notice the fact and to act as 
circumstances and our mterest require. I will say, in the 
language of the venerated Father of my Country, **bom ia 
a land of liberty, my anxious recollections, my sympathetic 
feelings, and my best wishes, are irresistibly excited, when- 
soever, in any country, I see an oppressed nation unfurl 

the banners of freedom." Whenever I think of Spamsh 
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America, the image irresistibly forces itself upon my mind, 
of an elder brother, whose education has been neglected, 
whose person has been abased and maltreated, and who has 
been disinherited by the no kindness of an unnatural parent. 
And, when I contemplate the glorious struggle which that 
country is now making, I think I behold that brother rising, 
by the power and energy of his fine native genius, to the 
manly rank which nature, and nature's God, intended for 
him. . . . 

In the establishment of the independence of Spanish 
America, the United States have the deepest interest. I 
have no hesitation in asserting my firm belief that there is 
no question in the foreign policy of this country, which has 
ever arisen, or which I can conceive as ever occurring, in 
the decision of which we have had or can have so much at 
stake. This interest concerns our politics, our commerce, 
our navigation. There cannot be a doubt that Spanish 
America, once independent, whatever may be the form of 
government established in its several parts, these govern- 
ments will be animated by an American feeling, and guided 
by an American policy. They will obey the laws of the 
system of the new world, of which they will compose a 
part, in contradistinction to that of Europe. Without the 
influence of that vortex in Europe, the balance of power 
between its several parts, the preservation of which has so 
often drenched Europe in blood, America is sufficiently 
remote to contemplate the new wars which are to afflict that 
quarter of the globe, as a calm if not a cold and indifferent 
spectator. In relation to those wars, the several parts of 
America will generally stand neutral. And as, during the 
period when they rage, it will be important that a liberal 
system of neutrality should be adopted and observed, all 
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America wiU be interested in maintaining and enforcing 
such a system. The independence of Spanish America, 
then, is an interest of primary consideration. Kext to 
that, and highly important in itself, is the consideration of 
the nature of their governments. That is a question, how- 
ever, for themselves. They will, no doubt, adopt those 
kinds of governments which are best suited to their condi- 
tion, best calculated for their happiness. Anxious as I am 
that they should be free governments, we have no right 
to prescribe for them. They are, and ought to be, the sole 
judges for themselves. I am strongly inclined to believe 
that they will in most, if not all parts of their country, 
establish free governments. We are their great example. 
Of us they constantly speak as of brothers, having a similar 
origin. They adopt our principles, copy our institutions, 
and, in many instances, employ the very language and 
sentiments of our Revolutionary papers: 

'* Having then been thus impelled by the Spaniards and 
their king, we have calculated all the consequences, and 
have constituted ourselves independent, prepared to exer- 
cise the right of nature to defend ourselves against the 
ravages of tyranny, at the risk of our honor, our lives, and 
fortune. We have sworn to the only King we acknowl- 
edge, the Supreme Judge of the world, that we will not 
abandon the cause of justice; that we will not suffer the 
country which he has given us, to be buried in ruins, and 
inundated with blood, by the hands of the executioner," 
etc. 

But it is sometimes said that they are too ignorant and 
too superstitious to admit of the existence of free govern- 
ment. This charge of ignorance is often urged by persons 
themselves actually ignorant of the real condition of thai 
people. I deny the alleged fact of ignorance; I deny the 
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inferenoe from that fact, if it were tnie, that they want 
capacity for free government. And I refuse assent to the 
further conclusion if the fact were true^ and the inference 
just, that we are to be indifferent to their fate. All the 
writers of the most established authority, Depons, Hum- 
boldt, and others, concur in assigning to the people of 
Spanish America great quickness, genius, and particular 
aptitude for the acquisition of the exact sciences, and others 
which they have been allowed to cultivate. In astronomy, 
geology, mineralogy, chemistry, botany, and so forth, they 
are allowed to make distinguished proficiency. They justly 
boast of their Abzate, Yelasquez, and Gama, and other illus- 
trious contributors to science. They have nine universities, 
and in the City of Mexico, it is affirmed by Humboldt, there 
are more solid scientific establishments than in any city 
even of North America. I would refer to the message of 
the supreme director of La Plata, which 1 shall hereafter 
have occasion to use for another purpose, as a model of 
fine composition of a State paper, challengiug a comparison 
with any, the most celebrated, that ever issued from the 
pens of Jefferson or Madison. Gentlemen will egregiously 
err, if they form their opinions of the present condition of 
Spanish America from what it was under the debasing sys- 
tem of Spain. The eight years' revolution in which it has 
been engaged has already produced a powerful effect. Edu- 
cation has been attended to, and genius developed. 

"As soon as the project of the revolution arose on 
the shores of La Plata, genius and talent exhibited their 
influence; the capacity of the people became manifest, and 
the means of acquiring knowledge were soon made the 
favorite pursuit of the youth. As far as the wants or 
the inevitable interruption of affairs allowed, everything 
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bag been done to disseminate useful information. The 
liberty of the press has indeed met with some occasional 
ehecfas; but in Buenos Ayres alone, as many periodical 
works weekly issue from the press as in Spain and Portugal 
put together J' 

It is not therefore true, that the imputed ignorance ex« 
ists, but, if it do, I repeat, I dispute the inference. It is 
the doctrine of thrones, that man is too ignorant to govern 
himself. Their partisans assert his incapacity, in reference 
to all nations; if they cannot command universal assent to 
the proposition, it is then demanded to particular nations; 
and our pride and our presumption too often make converts 
of us. I contend, that it is to arraign the dispositions of 
Providence himself, to suppose that he has created beings 
incapable of governing themselves, and to be trampled on 
by kings. Self-government is the natural government of 
man, and for proof I refer to the aborigines of our own 
land. Were I to speculate in hypotheses unfavorable to 
human liberty, my speculations should be founded rather 
upon the vices, refinements, or density of population. 
Crowded together in compact masses, even if they were 
philosophers, the contagion of the passions is communicated 
and caught, and the effect too often, I admit, is the over, 
throw of liberty. Dispersed over such an immense space as 
that on which the people of Spanish America are spread, 
their physical, and I believe also their moral conditioui 
both favor their liberty. 

With regard to their superstition, they worship the same 
God with us. Their prayers are offered up in their templet 
to the same Redeemer whose intercession we expect to save 
us. Nor is there anything in the Catholic religion unfavor- 
able to freedom. All religions united with government are 
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more or less inimioal to liberty. All, separated from gov- 
ernment, are compatible with liberty. If the people of 
Spanish America have not already gone as far in religions 
toleration as we have, the difference in their condition from 
ours should not be forgotten. Everything is progressive; 
and, in time, I hope to see them imitating in this respect 
our example. But grant that the people of Spanish America 
are ignorant and incompetent for free government, to whom 
is that ignorance to be ascribed ? Is it not to the execrable 
system of Spain, which she seeks again to establish and to 
perpetuate 7 So far from chilling our hearts, it ought to in- 
crease our solicitude for our unfortunate brethren. It ought 
to animate us to desire the redemption of the minds and the 
bodies of unborn millions from the brutifying effects of a 
system whose tendency is to stifle the faculties of the soul 
and to degrade man to the level of beasts. I would invoke 
the spirits of our departed fathers. Was it for yourselves 
only that you nobly fought ? No, no 1 It was the chains 
that were forging for your posterity that made you fly to 
arms, and, scattering the elements of these chains to the 
winds, you transmitted to us the rich inheritance of 
liberty. 

"THE AMERICAN SYSTEM" AND THE HOME MARKET 

DELIVERED IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE. FEBRUARY a. xSsa-GlVEN 
BY BENTON AS AN UNABRIDGED REPORT 

EIGHT years ago it was my painful duty to present to 
the House of Congress an unexaggerated picture of 
the general distress pervading the whole land. We 
must all yet remember some of its frightful features. We all 
know that the people were then oppressed and borne down 
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by an enormous load of debt; that the value of property was 
at the lowest point of depression; that ruinous sales and sac- 
rifices were everywhere made of real estate; that stop laws 
and relief laws and paper money were adopted to save the 
people from impending destruction; that a deficit in the pub- 
lic revenue existed, which compelled the government to seize 
upon, and divert from its legitimate object, the appropriation 
to the sinking fund, to redeem the national debt; and that 
our commerce and navigation were threatened with a com- 
plete paralysis. In short, sir, if I were to select any term 
of seven years since the adoption of the present Constitu- 
tion, which exhibited a scene of the most widespread dis- 
may and desolation, it would be exactly that term of seven 
years which immediately preceded the establishment of the 
tariflE of 1824. 

I have now to perform the more pleasing task of exhib- 
iting an imperfect sketch of the existing state of the unpar- 
alleled prosperity of the country. On a general survey, we 
behold cijltivation extended, the arts flourishing, the face of 
the country improved, our people fully and profitably em- 
ployed, and the public countenance exhibiting tranquillity, 
contentment, and happiness. And, if we descend into par- 
ticulars, we have the agreeable contemplation of a people 
out of debt; land rising slowly in value, but in a secure 
and salutary degree; a ready though not extravagant 
market for all the surplus productions of our industry; 
innumerable flocks and herds browsing and gambolling on 
ten thousand hills and plains, covered with rich and ver- 
dant grasses; our cities expanded, and whole villages 
springing up, as it were, by enchantment; our exports 
and imports increased and increasing; our tonnage, for- 
eign and coastwise, swelling and fully occupied; the rivers 
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of our interior animated by the perpetual thnnder and light- 
ning of countless steamboats; the currency sound and abun- 
dant; the public debt of two wars nearly redeemed; and, to 
crown all, the public treasury overflowing, embarrassing Con- 
gress, not to find subjects of taxation, but to select the ob* 
jects which shall be liberated from the impost, if the term 
of seven years were to be selected of the greatest prosperity 
which this people have enjoyed since the establishment of 
their present Constitution, it would be exactly that period 
of seven years which immediately followed the passage of 
the tariff of 1824. 

This transformation of the condition of the country from 
gloom and distress to brightness and prosperity has been 
mainly the work of American legislation, fostering Ameri- 
can industry, instead of allowing it to be controlled by for- 
eign legislation, cherishing foreign industry. The foes of 
the American system, in 1824, with great boldness and con- 
fidence, predicted: First, The ruin of the public revenue, 
and the creation of a necessity to resort to direct taxation. 
The gentleman from South Carolina — ^Mr. Hayne — ^I believe, 
thought that the tariff of 1824 would operate a reduction of 
revenue to the large amount of eight millions of dollars. 
Second, The destruction of our navigation. Third, The 
desolation of commercial cities. And fourth. The aug- 
mentation of the price of objects of consumption, and fur- 
ther decline in that of the articles of our exports. Every 
prediction which they made has failed — utterly failed. In- 
stead of the ruin of the public revenue, with which they 
then sought to deter us from the adoption of the Ameri- 
can system, we are now threatened with its subversion, 
by the vast amount of the public revenue produced by 
that system. 
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Every branch of our nayigation has increased. As to the 
desolation of our cities, let us take, as an example, the con- 
dition of the largest and most commercial of all of them, the 
great northern capital. I have in my hands the assessed 
value of real estate in the city of New York, from 1817 to 
1881. This value is canvassed, contested, scrutinized, and 
adjudged, by the proper sworn authorities. It is, there- 
fore, entitled to full credence. During the first term, com- 
mencing with 1817, and ending in the year of the passage of 
the tarifi of 1824, the amount of the value of real estate was, 
the first year, $67,799,435, and, after various fluctuations in 
the intermediate period, it settled down at $52,019,730, ex- 
hibiting a decrease, in seven years, of $5,779,705. During 
the year 1825, after the passage of the tariflE, it rose, and, 
gradually ascending throughout the whole of the latter 
period of seven years, it finally, in 1831, reached the as- 
tonishing height of $95,716,485! Now, if it be said that 
this rapid growth of the city of New York was the effect 
of foreign commerce, then it was not correctly predicted, 
in 1824, that the tariff would destroy foreign commerce 
and desolate our commercial cities. If, on the contrary, 
it be the effect of internal trade, then internal trade can- 
not be justly chargeable with the evil consequences im- 
puted to it. The truth is, it is the joint effect of both 
principles, the domestic industry nourishing the foreign 
trade, and the foreign commerce, in turn, nourishing the 
domestic industry. Nowhere more than in 'New York is 
the combination of both principles so completely devel- 
oped. In the, progress of my argument I will consider 
the effect upon the price of commodities produced by the 
American system, and show that the very reverse of the 
prediction of its foes, in 1824, has actually happened. 
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While thus we behold the entire failure of all that was 
foretold against the system, it is a subject of just felicita- 
tioD to its friends, that all their anticipations of its benefits 
have been fulfilled, or are in progress of fulfilment. The 
honorable gentleman from South Carolina has made allu- 
sion to a speech made by me, in 1824, in the other House, 
in support of the tariff, and to which, otherwise, I should 
not have particularly referred. But I would ask any one, 
who could now command the courage to peruse that long 
production, what principle there laid down is not true? 
what prediction then made has been falsified by practical 
experience ? 

It is now proposed to abolish the system to which we 
owe so much of the public prosperity, and it is urged that 
the arrival of the period of the redemption, of the public 
debt has been confidently looked to as presenting a suitable 
occasion to rid the country of the evils with which the sys- 
tem is alleged to be fraught. Not an inattentive observer 
of passing events, I have been aware that, among those 
who were most eagerly pressing the payment of the public 
debt, and, upon that ground, were opposing appropriations 
to other great interests, there were some who cared less 
about the debt than the accomplishment of other objects. 
But the people of the United States have not coupled the 
payment of their public debt with the destruction of the pro* 
tection of their industry against foreign laws and foreign 
industry. They have been accustomed to regard the ex* 
tinction of the public debt as relief from a burden, and nol 
as the infliction of a curse. If it is to be attended or fol* 
lowed by the subversion of the American system, and the 
exposure of our establishments and our productions to 
the unguarded consequences of the selfish policy of foir* 
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eign powers^ the payment of the public debt will be the 
bitterest of curses. Its fruit will be like the fruit - 

"Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe 
With loss of Eden." 

If the system of protection be founded on principles er- 
roneous in theory, pernicious in practice — above all, if it 
be unconstitutional, as is alleged, it ought to be forthwith 
abolished, and not a vestige of it suffered to remain. But, 
before we sanction this sweeping denunciation, let us look 
a little at this system, its magnitude, its ramifications, its 
duration, and the high authorities which have sustained it. 
We shall see that its foes will have accomplished compara- 
tively nothing, after having achieved their present aim of 
breaking down our iron-foundries, our woollen, cotton, and 
hemp manufactories, and our sagar plantations. The de- 
struction of these would undoubtedly lead to the sacrifice 
of immense capital, the ruin of many thousands of our fel- 
low-citizens, and incalculable loss to the whole communi- 
ty. But their prostration would not disfigure, nor produce 
greater effect upon the whole system of protection, in all its 
branches, than the destruction of the beautiful domes upon 
the Capitol would occasion to the magnificent edifice which 
they surmount. Why, sir, there is scarcely an interest, 
scarcely a vocation in society, which is not embraced by 
the beneficence of this system. 

It comprehends our coasting tonnage and trade, from 
which all foreign tonnage is absolutely excluded. 

It includes all our foreign tonnage, with the inconsider- 
able exception made by treaties of reciprocity with a few 
foreign powers. 
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It embraces our fisheries and all our hardy and enter- 
prising fishermen. 

It extends to all lower Louisiana, the delta of which 
might as well be submerged again in the Gulf of Mexico, 
from which it has been a gradual conquest, as now to be 
deprived of the protecting duty upon its great staple. 

It affects the cotton planter himself, and the tobacco 
planter, both of whom enjoy protection. 

Such are some of the items of this vast system of protec- 
tion, which it is now proposed to abandon. We might well 
pause and contemplate^ if human imagination could cod- 
eeive the extent of mischief and ruin from its total over- 
throw, before, we proceed to the work of destruction. Its 
duration is worthy, also, of serious consideration. Not to 
go behind the Constitution, its date is coeval with that 
instrument. It began on the ever-memorable fourth day 
of July — the fourth day of July, 1789. The second act 
which stands recorded in the statute book, bearing the 
illustrious signature of George Washington, laid the cor- 
nerstone of the whole system. That there might be no 
mistake about the matter, it was then solemnly proclaimed 
to the American people and to the world, that it was nec- 
essary, for *'the encouragement and protection of manufac- 
tures,'' that duties should be laid. It is in vain to urge the 
small amount of the measure of protection then extended. 
The great principle was then established by the fathers of 
the Constitution, with the Father of his Country at their 
head. And it cannot now be questioned, that, if the gov- 
ernment had not then been new and the subject untried, a 
greater measure of protection would have been applied, if 
it had been supposed necessary. Shortly after, the master 
minds of Jefferson and Hamilton were brought fo act oft 
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this interesting subject. Taking views of it appertaining 
to the departments of Foreign Affairs and of the Treasnrj, 
which they respectively filled, they presented, severally, 
reports which yet remain monuments of their profound 
wisdom, and came to the same Conclusion of protection 
to American industry. Mr. Jefferson argued that foreign 
restrictions, foreign prohibitions, and foreign high duties, 
ought to be met, at home, by American restrictions, Amer- 
ican prohibitions, and American high duties. Mr. Hamil- 
ton, surve3nng the entire ground, and looking at the in- 
herent nature of the subject, treated it with an ability 
which, if ever equalled, has not been surpassed, and ear- 
nestly recommended protection. 

The subject of the American system was again brought 
up in 1820, by the bill reported by the Chairman of the 
Committee on Manufactures, now a member of the bench 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, and the prin- 
ciple was successfully maintained by the representatives oi 
the people; but the bill which they passed was defeated 
in the Senate. It was revived in 1824, the whole ground 
carefully and deliberately explored, and the bill then in- 
troduced, receiving all the sanctions of the Constitution, 
became the law of the land. An amendment of the system 
was proposed in 1828, to the history of which I refer with 
no agreeable recollections. The bill of that year, in s6me 
of its provisions, was framed on principles directly adverse 
to the declared wishes of the friends of the policy of protec- 
tion. I have heard (without vouching for the fact) that it 
was so framed, upon the advice of a prominent citizen, now 
abroad, with the view of ultimately defeating the bill, and 
with assurances that, being altogether unacceptable to the 
friends of the American system, the bill would be lost. Be 
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that as it may, the most exceptional features of the bill were 
stamped upon it, against the earnest remonstrances of the 
friends of the system, by the votes of Southern members, 
upon a principle, I think, as unsound in legislation as it is 
reprehensible in ethics. The bill was passed, notwithstand- 
ing, it having been deemed better to take the bad along with 
the good which it contained than reject it altogether. Sub- 
sequent legislation has corrected very much the error then 
perpetrated, but still that measure is vehemently denounced 
by gentlemen who contributed to make it what it was. 

Thus, sir, has this great system of protection been grad- 
ually built stone upon stone, and step by step, from the 
fourth of July, 1789, down to the present period. In every 
stage of its progress it has received the deliberate sanction 
of Congress. A vast majority of the people of the United 
States has approved, and continues to approve it. Every 
Chief Magistrate of the United States, from Washington 
to the present, in some form or other, has given to it the 
authority of his name; and, however the opinions of the ex- 
isting President are interpreted south of Mason and Dixon's 
Line, on the north they are, at least, understood to favor 
the establishment of a judicious tariff. 

The question, therefore, which we are now called upon 
to determine is not whether we shall establish a new and 
doubtful system of policy, just proposed, and for the first 
time presented to our consideration, but whether we shall 
break down and destroy a long-established system, patiently 
and carefully built up, and sanctioned, during a series of 
years, again and again by the nation and its highest and 
most revered authorities. And are we not bound deliber- 
ately to consider whether we can proceed to this work of 
destruction without a violation of the public faith? The 
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' people of the United States have justly supposed that the 
policy of protecting their industry against foreign legislation 
and foreign industry was fully settled, not by a single act, 
but by repeated and deliberate acts of government per- 
formed at distant and frequent intervals. In full confi- 
dence that the policy was firmly and unchangeably fixed, 
thousands upon thousands have invested their capital, pur- 
chased a vast amount of real and other estate, made perma- 
nent establishments, and accommodated their industry. Can 
we expose to utter and irretrievable ruin this countless mul- 
titude without justly incurring the reproach of violating the 
national faith ? 

I shall not discuss the constitutional question. Without 
meaning any disrespect to those who raise it, if it be debat- 
able, it has been sufficiently debated. The gentleman from 
South Carolina suffered it to fall unnoticed from bis budget; 
and it was not until after he had closed his speech and re- 
sumed his seat that it occurred to him that he had forgotten 
it, when he again addressed the Senate, and, by a sort of 
protestation against any conclusion from his silence, put 
forward the objection. The recent Free Trade Convention 
at Philadelphia, it is well known, were divided on the ques- 
tion; and although the topic is noticed in their address to 
the public, they do not avow their own belief that the 
American system is unconstitutional, but represent that 
such is the opinion of respectable portions of the Ameri- 
can people. Another address to the people of the United 
States, from a. high source, during the past year, treating 
this subject, does not assert the opinion of the distinguished 
author, but states that of others to be that it is unconstitu- 
tional. From which I infer that he himself did not believe 
it unconstitutional. 
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Here the Vice-President (Mr. Calhoun) interposed, and 
remarked that if the Senator from Kentucky alluded to him, 
he must say that his opinion was that the measure was un- 
constitutional. 

When, sir — said Mr. Clay — I contended with you, side 
by side, and with perhaps less zeal than you exhibited, in 
1816, I did not understand you then to consider the policy 
forbidden by the Constitution. 

The Vice-President again interposed, and said that the 
constitutional question was not debated at that time, and 
that he had never expressed an opinion contrary to that 
now intimated. 

I give way with pleasure— said Mr. Clay — ^to these ex- 
planations, which I hope will always be made when I say 
anything bearing on the individual opinions of the Chair. 
I know the delicacy of the position, and sympathize with 
the incumbent, whoever he may be. It is true, the ques- 
tion was not debated in 1816; and why not? Because it 
was not debatable; it was then believed not fairly to arise. 
It never has been made as a distinct, substantial, and lead- 
ing point of objection. It never was made until the discus- 
sion of the tariff of 1824, when it was rather hinted at, as 
against the spirit of the Constitution, than formally an- 
nounced as being contrary to the provisions of that instru- 
ment. What was not dreamed of before, or in 1816, and 
scarcely thought of in 1824, is now made by excited imagi- 
nations to assume the imposing form of a serious constitu 
tional barrier. 

And now, Mr. President, I have to make a few observa- 
tions on a delicate subject, which I approach with all the 
respect that is due to its serious and grave nature. They 
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have not, indeed, been rendered necessary by the speeoh 
of the gentleman from South Carolina, whose forbearance 
to notice the topic was commendable, as his argument 
throughout was characterized by an ability and dignity 
worthy of him and of the Senate. The gentleman made 
one declaration which might possibly be misinterpreted, 
and I submit to him whether an explanation of it be not 
proper. The declaration, as reported in his printed speech, 
is^ ''The instinct of self-interest might have taught us an 
easier way of relieving ourselves from this oppression. It 
wanted but the will to have supplied ourselves with every 
article embraced in the protective system, free of duty, 
without any other participation on our part than a simple 
consent to receive them." 

Here Mr. Hayne rose, and remarked that the passages 
which immediately preceded and followed the paragraph 
cited, he thought, plainly indicated his meaning, which 
related to evasions of the system by illicit introduction 
of goods, which they were npt disposed to countenance in 
South Carolina. 

1 am happy to hear this explanation. But, sir, it is im- 
possible to conceal from our view the facts that there is 
great excitement in South Carolina; that the protective 
system is openly and violently denounced in popular meet- 
ings; and that the Legislature itself has declared its pur- 
pose of resorting to counteracting measures — a suspension of 
which has only been submitted to for ihe purpose of allow- 
ing Congress time to retrace its steps. With respect to this 
Union, Mr. President, the truth cannot be too generally 
proclaimed nor too strongly inculcated, that it is necessary 
to the whole and to all the parts — necessary to those parts, 
indeed, in different degrees, but vitally necessary to each; 
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and that threats to disturb or dissolve it, coming from any 
of the parts, would be quite as indiscreet and improper as 
would be threats from the residue to exclude those parts 
from the pale of its benefits. The great principle which 
lies at the foundation of all free government is that the 
majority must govern; from which there is or can be no 
appeal but to the sword. That majority ought to govern 
wisely, equitably, moderately, and constitutionally, but 
govern it must, subject only to that terrible appeal. If 
ever one, or several States, being a minority, can, by men- 
acing a dissolution of the Union, succeed in forcing an 
abandonment of great measures deemed essential to the in- 
terests and prosperity of the whole, the Union from that 
moment is practically gone. It may linger on in form and 
name, but its vital spirit has fled forever I Entertaining 
these deliberate opinions, I would entreat the patriotic 
people of South Carolina — the land of Marion, Sumter, 
and Pickens^-of Rutledge, Laurens, the Pinckneys, and 
Lowndes— of living and present names, which 1 would 
mention if they were not living or present — to pause, sol- 
emnly pause I and contemplate the frightful precipice which 
lies directly before them. The retreat may be painful and 
mortifying to their gallantry and pride, but it is to retreat 
to the Union, to safety, and to those brethren with whom, 
or with whose ancestors, they, or their ancestors, have won 
on fields of glory imperishable renown. To advance is to 
rush on certain and inevitable disgrace and destruction. 

We have been told of deserted castles, of uninhabited 
halls, and of mansions, once the seats of opulence and hos- 
pitality, now abandoned and moldering in ruins. I never 
had the honor of being in South Carolina; but I have heard 
and read of the stories of its chivalry, and of its generous 
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and open-hearted liberality. I have heard, too, of the 
struggles for power between the lower and upper country. 
The same causes which existed in Virginia, with which I 
have been acquainted, I presume, have had their influence 
in Carolina. In whose hands now are the once proud seats 
of Westover, Curies, Maycocks, Shirley, and others, on 
James River, and in lower Virginia ? Under the operation 
of laws abolishing the principle of primogeniture, and pro- 
viding the equitable rule of an equal distribution of estates 
among those in equal degree of consanguinity, they have 
passed into other and stranger hands. Some of the de- 
scendants of illustrious families have gone to the far West, 
while others, lingering behind, have contrasted their present 
condition with that of their venerated ancestors. They be- 
hold themselves excluded from their fathers' houses, now 
in the hands of those who were once their fathers' over- 
seers, or sinking into decay; their imaginations paint 
ancient renown, the fading honors of their name, glories 
gone by; too poor to live, too proud to work, too high- 
minded and honorable to resort to ignoble means of acqui- 
sition, brave, daring, chivalrous, what can be the cause of 
their present unhappy state? The * 'accursed tariff" pre- 
sents itself to their excited imaginations, and they blindly 
rush into the ranks of those who, unfurling the banner of 
nullification, would place a State upon its sovereignty I 

The danger to our Union does not lie on the side of per- 
sistence in the American system, but on that of its abandon- 
ment. If, as I have supposed and believe, the inhabitants 
of all north and east of the James Biver, and all west of the 
mountains, including Louisiana, are deeply interested' in 
the preservation of that system, would they be reconciled 
to its overthrow? Can it be expected that two-thirds, if 
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not three-fourths, of the people of the United States would 
consent to the destruction of a policy believed to be indis- 
pensably necessary to their prosperity? When, too, this 
sacrifice is made at the instance of a single interest which 
they verily believe will not be promoted by it? In esti- 
mating the degree of peril which may be incident to two 
opposite courses of human policy, the statesman would be 
shortsighted who should content himself with viewing only 
the evils, real or imaginary, which belong to that course 
which is in practical operation. He should lift himself up 
to the contemplation of those greater and more certain 
dangers which might inevitably attend the adoption of the 
alternative course. What would be the condition of this 
Union, if Pennsylvania and New York, those mammoth 
members of our Confederacy, were firmly persuaded that 
their industry was paralyzed and their prosperity blighted 
by the enforcement of the British colonial system, under 
the delusive name of free trade? They are now tranquil 
and happy and contented, conscious of their welfare, and 
feeling a salutary and rapid circulation of the products of 
home manufactures and home industry throughout all their 
great arteries. But let that be checked, let them feel that 
a foreign system is to predominate, and the sources of their 
subsistence and comfort dried up; let New England and 
the West and the Middle States all feel that they too are 
the victims of a mistaken policy, and let these vast portions 
of our country despair of any favorable change, and then, 
indeed, might we tremble for the continuance and safety 
of this Union! 
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IN FAVOR OF A PATERNAL POLICY OF INTERNAL 
IMPROVEMENTS 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. JANUARY s6. x8a4>ON THE CUMBERLAND ROAD 

IT IS said by the President that the power to regulate 
commerce merely authorizes the laying of imposts and 
duties. But Congress has no power to lay imposts 
and duties on the trade among the several States. The 
grant must mean, therefore, something else. What is it? 
The power to regulate commerce among the several States, 
if it has any meaning, implies authority to foster it, to pro- 
mote it, to bestow upon it facilities similar to those which 
have been conceded to our foreign trade. It cannot mean 
only an empty authority to adopt regulations, without the 
capacity to give practical effect to them. All the powers 
of this government should be interpreted in reference to its 
first, its best, its greatest object, the union of these States. 
And is not that union best invigorated by an intimate social 
and commercial connection between all the parts of the Con- 
federacy ? Can that be accomplished, that is, can the feder- 
ative objects of this government be attained but by the 
application of federative resources? 

Of all the powers bestowed on this government, I think 
none is more clearly vested than that to regulate the dis- 
tribution of the intelligence, private and official, of the 
country; to regulate the distribution of its commerce; and 
to regulate the distribution of the physical force of the 
Union. In the execution of the high and solemn trust 
which these beneficial powers imply, we must look to the 
great ends which the framers of our admirable Constitution 
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had in view. We must reject as wholly inoompatible with 
their enlightened and beneficent intentions that constroo- 
Hon ci these powers which would resuscitate all the debility 
and inefficiency of the ancient Confederaoyo In the vicissi- 
tades of human afiairs who can foresee all the possible cases 
in which it may be necessary to apply the public force, 
within or without the Union? This government is charged 
with the use of it to repel invasions, to suppress insurrec- 
tions, to enforce the laws of the Union; in short for all the 
unknown and undefinable purposes of war, foreign or intes- 
tine, wherever and however it may rage. During its exist- 
ence may not ^government, for its effectual prosecution, 
order a road to be made, or a canal to be cut, to relieve, 
for example, an exposed point of the Union? If, when the 
emergency comes, there is a power to provide for it, that 
power must exist in the Constitution, and not in the emer- 
gency. A wise, precautionary, and parental policy, antici- 
pating danger, will provide beforehand for the hour tot 
need. Beads and canals are in the nature of fortifications, 
since, if not the deposits of military resources, they enable 
you to bring into rapid action the military resources of the 
country, whatever they may be. They are better than any 
fortifications, because they serve the double purposes «of 
peace and war. They dispense, in a great degree, with 
fortifications, since they have all the eflEect of that concen- 
tration at which fortifications aim. I appeal from the pre- 
cepts of the President to the practice of the President. 
While he denies to Congress the power in question, he 
does not scruple, upon his sole authority, as numerous in- 
stances In the statute book will testify, to order at pleasure 
the opening of roads by the military, and then come here 
to ask us to pay for them. • • • 
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But, Mr. Chairman, if there be any part of this Union 
more likely than all others to be benefited by the adoption 
of the gentleman's principle, regulating the public expendi* 
tare, it is the West. There is a perpetual drain from that 
embarrassed and highly distressed portion of our country, 
of its circulating medium to the East. There, but few and 
inconsiderable expenditures of the public money take place. 
There we have none of those public works, no magnificent 
edifices, forts, armories, arsenals, dock-yards, etc., which 
more or less are to be found in every Atlantic State. In 
at least seven States beyond the Alleghany, not one solitary 
public work of this government is to be found. If, by one 
of those awful and terrible dispensations of Providence, 
which sometimes occur, this government should be unhap- 
pily annihilated, everywhere on the seaboard traces of its 
former existence would be found, while we should not have, 
in the West, a single monument remaining on which to pour 
out our affections and our regrets. Yet, sir, we do not com- 
plain. No portion of your population is more loyal to the 
Union than the hardy freemen of the West. Nothing can 
weaken or eradicate their ardent desire for its lasting pres- 
ervation. None is more prompt to vindicate the interests 
and rights of the nation from all foreign aggression. Need 
I remind you of the glorious scenes in which they partici- 
pated, during the late war — a war in which they had no 
peculiar or direct interest, waged for no commerce, no sea- 
men of theirs. But it was enough for them that it was a 
war demanded by the character and the honor of the nation. 
They did not stop to calculate its cost of blood, or of treas- 
ure. They flew to arms; they rushed down the valley of 
the Mississippi, with all the impetuosity of that noble hver. 
They sought the enemy. They found him at the beach. 
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They fought; tbaj Ued; they covered themflelves and their 
country with immortal glory. They enthmdasticaliy shared 
in all the transporls occasioned by our nctoriesi whether 
won on the ocean or on the land. They felt, with the 
keenest distress, whatever disaster befell us. No, sir, I re- 
peat it, neglect, injury itself, cannot alienate the affections 
of the West from this government. They cling to it, as to 
their best, their greatest, their last hope. Ton may im« 
poverish them, reduce them to ruin, by the mistakes oC 
your policy, yet you cannot drive them from you. They 
do not complain of the expenditure of the public money, 
where the public exigencies require its disbursement. But, 
I put it to your candor, if you ought not, by a generous 
and national policy, to mitigate, if not prevent, the evils 
resulting from the perpetual transfer of the circulating 
medium from the West to the East. One million and a half 
of dollars annually is transferred for the public lands alone^ 
and almost every dollar goes, like him who goes to death— 
to a bourne from which no traveller returns. In ten years, 
it will amount to fifteen millions; in twenty to — ^but I will 
not pursue the appalling results of arithmetic. Gentlemen 
who believe that these vast sums are supplied by emigrants 
from the East labor under great error. There was a time 
when the tide of emigration from the East bore along with 
it the means to effect the purchase of the public domain. 
But that tide has, in a great measure, now stopped. And 
as population advances further and further west, it will 
entirely cease. The greatest migrating States in the 
Union, at this time, are Kentucky first, Ohio next, and 
Tennessee. The emigrants from those States carry with 
them to the States and Territories lying beyond them, 
the circulating medium, which, being invested in the 
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purchase of the ptiblio land, is transmitted to the points 
where the wants of government require it. If this de- 
bilitating and exhausting process were inevitable, it must 
be borne with manly fortitude. But we think that ^ 
flt exertion of the powers of this government would miti- 
gate the evil. We believe that the government incontest* 
ably possessed the constitutional power to execute such 
internal improvements as are called for by the good of the 
whole. And we appeal to your equity, to your parental 
regard, to your enlightened policy, to perform the high and 
beneficial trust thus sacredly reposed. I am sensible of the 
delicacy of the topic to which I have reluctantly adverted^ 
in consequence of the observations of the honorable gentle* 
man from Virginia. And I hope there will be no miscon- 
ception of my motives in dwelling upon it. A wise and 
considerate government should ' anticipate and prevent, 
rather than wait for the operation of causes of discontent. 
Let me ask, Mr. Chairman, What has this government 
done on the great subject of internal improvements, after 
so many years of its existence, and with such an inviting 
field before it? You have made the Cumberland road 
only. Gentlemen appear to have considered that a West- 
ern road. They ought to recollect that not one stone has 
yet been broken, not one spade of earth has yet been re- 
moved in any Western State. The road begins in Mary- 
land and it terminates at Wheeling. It passes through 
the States of Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. All 
the direct benefit of the expenditure of the public money 
on that road has accrued to those three States. Kot one 
cent in any Western State. And yet we have had to beg, 
entreat, supplicate you, session after session, to grant the 

necessary appropriations to complete the road. I myself 
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hsLve toiled until my powers have been exhausted and pros* 
trated, to prevail on yon to make the grant. We were ac- 
tuated to make these exertions for the sake of the collateral 
benefit only to the West; that we might have a way by which 
we should be able to continue and maintain an affectionate 
intercourse with our friends and brethren; that we might 
have a way to reach the capital of our country, and to bring 
oar counsels, humble as they may be, to consult and mingle 
with yours in the advancement of the national prosperity. 

Yes, sir, the Cumberland road has only reached the 
margin of a Western State; and, from some indications 
which have been given during this session, I should ap- 
prehend it would there pause forever, if my confidence in 
you were not unbounded, if I had not before witnessed 
that appeals were never unsuccessfal to your justice, to 
your magnanimity, to your fraternal affection. 

But, sir, the bill on your table is no Western bill. It 
is emphatically a national bill, comprehending all, looking 
to the interests of the whole. The people of the West 
never thought of, never desired, never asked, for a system 
exclusively for their benefit. The system contemplated by 
this bill looks to great national objects, and proposes the 
ultimate application to their accomplishment of the only 
means by which they can be effected, the means of the 
nation — ^means which, if they be withheld from such ob- 
jects, the Union, I do most solemnly believe, of these now 
happy and promising States, may, at some distant (I trust 
a far, far distant) day, be endangered and shaken at its 
centre. 
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FOR "FREE TRADE AND SEAMEN^S RIGHTS'* 

FROM A SPEECH ON THE WAR OF z8ia. DELIVERED IN THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES. JANUARY 8. 1813 

NEXT to the notioe which the opposition has found 
itself called npon to bestow upon the French em- 
peror, a distingoished citizen of Virginia, formerly 
President of the United States, has never for a moment 
failed to receive their kindest and most respectful atten- 
tion. An honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. 
Quincy, of whom, I am sorry to say, it becomes necessaiy 
for me, in the course of my remarks, to take some noticei 
has alluded to him in a remarkable manner. Neither his 
retirement from public office, his eminent services, nor 
his advanced age, can exempt this patriot from the coarse 
assaults of party malevolence. No, sir, in 1801 he snatched 
from the rude hand of usurpation the violated Constitution 
of his country, and that is his crime. He preserved that in- 
strument in form and substance and spirit, a precious inheri- 
tance for generations to come, and for this he can never be 
forgiven. How vain and impotent is party rage directed 
against such a man I He is not more elevated by his lofty 
residence upon the summit of his own fiivorite mountain 
than he is lifted, by the serenity of his mind and the con- 
sciousness of a well-spent life, above the malignant pas- 
sions and bitter feelings of the day. No I his own beloved 
Monticello is not more moved by the storms that beat against' 
its sides than is this illustrious man by the bowlings of the 
whole British pack set loose from the Bssez k^mell When 
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the gentleman to whom I have been compelled to allude 
shall have mingled his dust with that of his abused ances- 
tors; when he shall have been consigned to oblivion, or, if 
he lives at all, shall live only in the treasonable annals of 
a certain junto, the name of Jefferson will be hailed with 
gratitude, his memory honored and cherished as the second 
founder of the liberties of the people, and the period of his 
administration will be looked back to, as one of the happiest 
and brightest epochs of American history — an oasis in the 
midst of a sandy desert. But I beg the gentleman's par- 
don; he has indeed secured to himself a more imperishable 
fame than I had supposed. I think it was about four years 
ago that he submitted to the House of Bepresentatives an 
initiative proposition for an impeachment of Mr. Jefferson. 
The House condescended to consider it. The gentleman 
debated it with his usual temper, moderation, and urbanity. 
The House decided upon it in the most solemn manner, 
and, although the gentleman had somehow obtained a sec- 
ond, the final vote stood, one for, and one hundred and 
seventeen against the proposition ! The same historic page 
that transmitted to posterity the virtue and the glory of 
Henry the Great of France, for their admiration and ex- 
ample, has preserved the infamous name of the fanatic as- 
sassin of that excellent monarch. The same sacred pen 
that portrayed the sufferings and crucifixion of the Saviour 
of mankind has recorded, for universal execration, the name 
of him who was guilty, not of betraying his country, but (a 
kindred crime!) of betraying his God. 

In one respect there is a remarkable difference between 
the administration and the opposition; it is in a sacred re- 
gard for personal liberty. When out of power my political 
friends condemned the surrender of Jonathan Bobbins; they 
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opposed the violation of the freedom of the press in the Sedi* 
tion law; they opposed the more insidious attack upon the 
fieedom of the person under the imposing garb of an Alien 
law. The party now in opposition, then in power, advo* 
oated the sacrifice of the nnhappy Bobbins, and passed 
those two laws. True to onr principles, we are now strug- 
gling for the liberty of our seamen against foreign oppres- 
sion. True to theirs, they oppose a war undertaken for 
this object They have, indeed, lately affected a tender 
solicitude for the liberties of the people, and talk of the 
danger of standing armies and the burden of taxes. But 
it must be evident to you, Mr. Chairman, that they speak 
in a foreign idiom. Their brogue evinces that it is not 
their vernacular tongne. What I the opposition, who, in 
1798 and 1799 could raise a useless army to fight an enemy 
three thousand miles distant from us, alarmed at the exist- 
ence of one raised for a known and specified object— the 
attack of the adjoining provinces of the enemy I WhatI 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, who assisted by his 
vote to raise the army of twenty-five thousand, alarmed 
at the danger of our liberties from this very army! . . . 
I omitted yesterday, sir, when speaking of a delicate 
and painful subject, to notice a powerful engine which the 
conspirators against the integrity of the Union employ to 
effect their nefarious purposes — ^I mean Southern influence. 
The true friend to his country, knowing that our Constitu* 
tion was the work of compromise, in which interests, appar- 
ently conflicting, were attempted to be reconciled, aims to 
extinguish or allay prejudices. But this patriotic exertion 
does not suit the views of those who are urged on by dia- 
bolical ambition. They find it convenient to imagine the 
•xistence of certain improper influences, and to propagate. 
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with their utmost induBtry, a belief of them. Hence the 
idea of Soathem preponderance; Virginia influence; the 
yoking of the respectable yeomanry of the North, with 
negro slaves, to the car of Soathem nabobs. If Virginia 
really cherishes a reprehensible ambition, an aim to mo- 
nopolize the Chief Magistracy of the country, how is such 
a purpose to be accomplished? Virginia, alone, cannot 
elect a President, whose elevation depends upon a plu- 
rality of electoral votes, and a consequent concurrence of 
many States. Would Vermont, disinterested Pennsylvania, 
the Garolinas, independent G-eorgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
'Ohio, Louisiana, all consent to become the tools of inordi- 
nate ambition ? But the present incumbent was designated 
to the office before his predecessor had retired. How ? By 
public sentiment — public sentiment which grew out of his 
known virtues, his illustrious services, and his distinguished 
abilities. Would the gentlemtan crush this public sentiment 
*— is he prepared to admit that he would arrest the progress 
of opinion? 

The war was declared because Great Britain arrogated to 
herself the pretension of regulating our foreign trade, under 
the delusive name of retaliatory orders in council — a preten- 
Bion by which she undertook to proclaim to American enter- 
prise — *'Thus far shalt thou go, and no further" — orders 
which she refused to revoke after the alleged cause of their 
enactment had ceased; because she persisted in the practice 
of impressing American seamen; because she had instigated 
the Indians to commit hostilities against us ; and because she 
refused indemnity for her past injuries upon our commerce. 
I throw out of the question other wrongs. The war, in fact, 
was announced, on our part, to meet the war which she was 
waging on her part. So undeniable were the causes of the 
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irar, so powerfully did they address themselves to the feel- 
ings of the whole American people, that when the 5ill was 
pending before this House, gentlemen in the opposition, al- 
though provoked to debate, would not, or could not, utter 
one syllable against it. . . • 

We are told by gentlemen in the opposition that govern- 
ment has not done all that was incumbent on it to do to 
avoid just cause of complaint on the part of Great Britain; 
that, in particular, the certificates of protection, authorized 
by the act of 1796, are fraudulently used. Sir, government 
has done too much in granting those paper protections. I 
can never think of them without being shocked. They re- 
semble the passes which the master grants to bis negro slave 
— ''Let the bearer, Mungo, pass and repass without molesta- 
tion." What do they imply? That Great Britain has a 
right to seize all who are not provided with them. From 
their very nature they must be liable to abuse on both sides. 
If Great Britain desires a mark by which she can know her 
own subjects, let her give them an ear-mark. The colors 
that float from the masthead should be the credentials of our 
seamen. There is no safety to us, and the gentlemen have 
shown it, but in the rule that all who sail under the flag (not 
being enemies) are protected by the flag. It is impossible 
that this country should ever abandon the gallant tars who 
have won for us such splendid trophies. Let me suppose 
that the genius of Columbia should visit one of them in his 
oppressor's prison and attempt to reconcile him to his for- 
lorn and wretched condition. She would say to him, in the 
language of gentlemen on the other side: ''Great Britain in- 
tends you no harm; she did not mean to impress you, but 
one of her own subjects; having taken you by mistake, I 
will remonstrate, and try to prevail upon her by peaceable 
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means to release yon; but I cannot, my son, fight for yon.** 
If he did not consider this mere mockery, the poor tar would 
address her judgment and say: *^Tou owe me, my oountiy, 
protection; I owe you in return obedience. I am no British 
subject, I am a native of old Massaohusette, where live my 
aged father, my wife, my children. I hare faithfully dis- 
charged my duty. Will you refuse to do yours?" Ap- 
pealing to her passions, he would continue: '^I lost this 
eye in fighting under Truxton with the 'Insurgente*; I got 
this scar before Tripoli; I broke this leg on board the ^Con- 
stitution' when the *Guerriere' struck." If she remained still 
unmoved, he would break out in the accents of mingled dis- 
tress and despair: 

''Hard, hard is my fatet once I freedom enjoyed. 
Was aa happy as happy could bet 
Oh I how hard is my fate, how galling theee chains 1'* 

I will not imagine the dreadful catastrophe to which he 
would be driven by an abandonment of him to his op- 
pressor. It will not be, it cannot be, that his country 
will refuse him protection. . . . 

An honorable peace is attainable only by an efficient 
war. My plan would be to call out the ampl^ resources 
of the country, give them a judicious direction, prosecute 
the war with the utmost vigor, strike wherever we can 
reach the enemy, at sea or on land, and negotiate the terms 
of a peace at Quebec or at Halifax. 

We are told that England is a proud and lofty nation, 
which, disdaining to wait for danger, meets it half way. 
Haughty as she is, we once triumphed over her, and, if 
we do not listen to the counsels of timidity and despair, 
we shall again prevail. In such a cause, with the aid of 
Plxmdence, we must come out crowned with success; but 
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if we fail, let as fail like men, lash ourselves to our gal- 
lant tars, and expire together in one common strugglei 
fighting for free trade and seamen's rights. 



THE GREEK REVOLUTION 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. JANUARY ao. 1824. SUPPORTING THE 
WEBSTER RESOLUTION 

THEBE is reason to apprehend that a tremendous storm 
is ready to burst upon our happy country— one which 
may call into action all our vigor, courage, and re- 
sources. Is it wise or prudent, in preparing to breast the 
storm, if it must come, to talk to this nation of its incom- 
petency to repel European aggression, to lower its spirit, 
to weaken its moral energy, and to qualify it for easy con- 
quest and base submission ? If there be any reality in the 
dangers which are supposed to encompass us, should we not 
animate the people, and adjure them to believe, as I do, that 
our resources are ample; and that we can bring into the field 
a million of freemen, ready to exhaust their last drop of 
blood, and to spend the last cent in the defence of the 
country, its liberty, and its institutions? Sir, are these, 
if united, to be conquered by all Europe combined? All 
the perils to which we can possibly be exposed are much 
lesa in reality than the imagination is disposed to paint 
them. And they are best averted by a habitual contem- 
plation of them, by reducing them to their true dimensions. 
If combined Europe is to precipitate itself upon us, we can- 
not too soon begin to invigorate our strength, to teach our 
heads to think, our hearts to conceivei and our arms to 
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execute, the high and noble deeds which belong to the 
character and glory of our country. The experience ci 
the world instructs us that conquests are already achieyed, 
which are boldly and firmly resolved on, and that men only 
become slaves who have ceased to resolve to be free. If we 
wish to cover ourselves with the best of all armor, let us not 
discourage our people, let us stimulate their ardor, let us sus- 
tain their resolution, let us proclaim to them that we feel as 
they feel, and that, with them, we are determined to live or 
die like freemen. 

Surely, sir, we need no long or learned lectures about 
the nature of government and the influence of property or 
ranks on society. We may content ourselves with study- 
ing the true character of our own people and with knowing 
that the interests are confided to us of a nation capable of 
doing and suffering all things for its liberty. Such a na- 
tion, if its rulers be faithful, must be invincible. I well 
remember an observation made to me by the most illus- 
trious female^ of the age, if not of her sex. All history 
showed, she said, that a nation was never conquered. 
No, sir, no united nation that resolves to be free can 
be conquered. And has it come to this? Are we so 
humbled, so low, so debased, that we dare not express 
our sympathy for sufEering Greece, that we dare not ar- 
ticulate our detestation of the brutaL excesses of which 
she has been the bleeding victim, lest we might offend 
some one or more of their imperial and royal majesties? 
If gentlemen are afraid to act rashly on such a subject, 
suppose, Mr. Chairman, that we unite in a humble peti- 
tion, addressed to their majesties, beseeching them that of 

1 Mad«iiie de Stea 
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their gracious condescension they would allow us to ex- 
press our feelings and our sympathies. How shall it run? 
**We, the representatives of the free people of the United 
States of America, humbly approach the thrones of your 
imperial and royal majesties, and supplicate that, of your 
imperial and royal clemency" — I cannot go through the 
disgusting recital — my lips have not yet learned to pro- 
nounce the sycophantic language of a degraded slave! Are 
we so mean, so base, so despicable, that we may not attempt 
to express our horror — to utter our indignation, at the most 
brutal and atrocious war that ever stained earth or shocked 
high heaven; at the ferocious deeds of a savage and infuri- 
ated soldiery, stimulated and urged on by the clergy of a 
fanatical and inimical religion, and rioting in all the ex- 
cesses of blood and butchery, at the mere details of which 
the heart sickens and recoils I 

If the great body of Christendom can look on calmly 
and coolly, while all this is perpetrated on a Christian 
people, in its own immediate vicinity, in its very pres- 
ence, let us at least evince that one of its remote extremi- 
ties is susceptible of sensibility to Christian wrongs, and 
capable of sympathy for Christian sufferings; that in this 
remote quarter of the world there are hearts not yet closed 
against compassion for human woes, that caa pour out their 
indignant feelings at the oppression of a people endeared to 
us by every ancient recollection, and every modern tie. . . . 

But, sir, it is not for Greece alone that I desire to see 
this measure adopted. It will give to her but little sup- 
port, and that purely of a moral kind. It is principally for 
America, for the credit and character of our common coun- 
try, for our own unsullied name, that I hope to see it pass. 
Mr. Ohairmani what appearance on the page of history 
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would a record like this exhibit? **In the month of Jan- 
uary, in the year of oun Lord and Saviour 1824, while all 
European OhriBtendom beheld, with cold and unfeeling in- 
difference, the unexampled wrongs and inexpressible misery 
of Christian Greece, a proposition was made in the Congress 
ot the United States, almost the sole, the last, the greatest 
depository of human hope and human freedom, the repre- 
sentatives of a gallant nation, containing a million of free- 
men ready to fly to arms, while the people of that nation 
were spontaneously expressing its deep-toned feeling, and 
the whole continent, by one simultaneous emotion, was ris- 
ing, and solemnly and anxiously supplicating and invoking 
high heaven to spare and succor Oreece, and to invigorate 
her arms, in her glorious cause, while temples and Senate 
Houses were alike resounding with one burst of generous 
and holy pympathy — ^in the year of our Lord and Saviour, 
that Saviour of Greece and of us — a proposition was offered 
in the American Congress to send a messenger to Greece to 
inquire into her state and condition, with a kind expression 
of our good wishes and our sympathies— and it was re- 
jected!" Go home, if you can, go home, if you dare, to 
your constituents, and tell them that you voted it down; 
meet, if you can, the appalling countenances of those who 
sent you here, and tell them that you shrank from the dec- 
laration of your own sentiments — ^that you cannot tell how, 
but that some unknown dread, some indescribable apprehen- 
sion, some indefinable danger, drove you from your purpose 
•^that the spectres of cimeters and crowns and crescents 
gleamed before you and alarmed you; and that you sup- 
pressed all the noble feelings prompted by religion, by 
liberty, by- national independence, and by humanity. I 
eannot bring myself to believe that such will be the feel- 
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ing of a majority of the committee. Bat, for myself , though 
every friend of the cause should desert it, and I be left to 
stand alone with the gentleman from Massachusetts, I will 
give to his resolution the poor sanction of my unqualified 
approbation. 



THE NOBLEST PUBLIC VIRTUE 

REPLYING TO MR. RIVES IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE. AUGUST 19, tSu 

-ONCE DESCRIBED BY MR. CLAY HIMSELF AS HIS 

MOST EFFECTIVE PASSAGE 

I ROSE not to say one word which should wound the 
feelings of President Tyler. The Senate says that, if 
placed in like circumstances, I would have been the 
last man to avoid putting a direct veto upon the bill, had 
it met my disapprobation; and he does me the honor to 
attribute to me high qualities of stem and unbending intre- 
pidity. I hope that in all that relates to personal firmness, 
all that concerns a just appreciation of the insignificance 
of human life — ^whatever may be attempted to threaten or 
alarm a soul not easily swayed by opposition, or awed 
or intimidated by menace — a stout heart and a steady eye, 
that can survey, unmoved and undaunted, any mere per- 
sonal perils that assail this poor, transient, perishing frame, 
I may, without disparagement, compare with other men. 
But there is a sort of courage, which, I frankly confess 
it, I do not possess, a boldness to which I dare not aspire, 
a valor which I cannot covet. I cannot lay myself down in 
the way of the welfare and happiness of my country. That 
I cannot, I have not the courage to do. I cannot interpose 
the power with which I may be invested, a power conferred 
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not for my personal benefit, nor for my aggrandizement, but 
for my country's good, to check her onward march to great* 
ness and glory. I have not courage enough, I am too cow- 
ardly for that. I would not, I dare not, in the exercise of 
such a trust, lie down and place my body across the path 
that leads m^ country to prosperity and happiness. This 
is a sort of courage widely difEerent from that which a man 
may display in his private conduct and personal relations. 
Personal or private courage is totally distinct from that 
higher and nobler courage which prompts the patriot to 
ofiEer himself a voluntary sacrifice to his country's good. 

Nor did I say, as the Senator represents, that the Presi- 
dent should have resigned. I intimated no personal wish 
or desire that he should resign. I referred to the fact of 
a memorable resignation in his public life. And what I 
did say was, that there were other alternatives before him 
besides vetoing the bill, and that it was worthy of his con- 
sideration whether consistency did not require that the ex- 
ample which he had set when he had a constituency of one 
State should not be followed when he had a constituency 
commensurate with the whole Union. Another alternative 
was to suffer the bill, without his signature, to pass into a 
law under the provisions of the Constitution. And I must 
confess, I see, in this, no such escaping by the back door, no 
such jumping out of the window, as the Senator talks about. 

Apprehensions of the imputation of the want of firmness 
sometimes impel us to perform rash and inconsiderate acts* 
It is the greatest courage to be able to bear the imputa- 
tion of the want of courage. But pride, vanity, egotism, 
so unamiable and offensive in private life, are vices which 
partake of the character of crimes in the conduct of pub- 
lic affairs. The unfortunate victim of these passions cannot 
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Bee beyond the little, petty, contemptible circle of his own 
personal interests. All his thoughts are withdrawn from his 
country and concentrated on his consistency, his firmness, 
himself. The high, the exalted, the sublime emotions of a 
patriotism, which, soaring toward heaven, rises far above all 
mean, low, or selfish things, and is absorbed by one soul- 
transporting thought of the good and the glory of one's 
country, are never felt in his impenetrable bosom. That 
patriotism, which, catching its inspirations from the immor- 
tal G-od, and leaving at an immeasurable distance below all 
lesser, grovelling, personal interests and feelings, animates 
and prompts to deeds of self-sacrifice, of valor, of devotion, 
and of death itself — that is public virtue; that is the noblest, 
the sublimest of all public virtues I 



SIXTY YEARS OF SECTIONALISM 

CLOSING ARGUMENT IN SUPPORT OF THE COMPROMISE OF ilfB, 
UNITED STATES SENATE. FEBRUARY 6. 1850 

Mr. Mangum baying ofEered to make a motion to adjourn, Mr. Clay 
flaid: **No» sir; no, air; if the Senate will bear witb me, I tbink I can 
go tbrougb witb it better to-day tban I could to-morrow." 

Mr, President : 

THIS TJnion is threatened witb subversion. I desire 
to take a very rapid glance at the course of public 
measures in this Union presently. I wanted, how- 
ever, before I did that, to ask the Senate to look back upon 
the career which this country has run from the adoption of 
the Constitution down to the present day. Was there ever a 
nation upon which the sun of heaven has shone which has 
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exhibited so mach of prosperity as oar own 7 At the com- 
mencemeiit of this government, our population amounted to 
about four millions. It has now reached upward of twenty 
millions. Our territory was limited chiefly and principally 
to that bordering upon the Atlantic Ocean, and that which 
includes the southern shores of the interior lakes of our 
country. Our territory now extends from the northern 
provinces of Great Britain to the Bio Grande and the Gulf 
of Mexico; from the Atlantic Ocean on the one side to the 
Pacific on the other — the largest extent of territory under 
one government existing upon earth, with only two solitary 
exceptions. Our tonnage, from being nothing, has risen to 
a magnitude and amount to rival that of the nation which 
has been proudly called the mistress of the ocean. We 
have gone through many wars; one with that very nation 
from whom, in 1776, we broke off, as weak and feeble colo- 
nies, when we asserted our independence as a member of the 
family of nations. And, sir, we came out of that struggle- 
unequal as it was, armed as she was at all points in conse- 
quence of the long struggles of Europe, and unarmed as we 
were at all points, in consequence of the habits and nature 
of our country and its institutions — we came out of that war 
without the loss of any honor whatever; we emerged from it 
gloriously. In every Indian war — we have been engaged in 
many of them— our arms have been triumphant. And with- 
out speaking at all as to the causes of the recent war with 
Mexico, whether they were right or wrong, and abstaining 
from the expression of any opinion as to the justice or pro- 
priety of the war when it commenced, all must unite in re- 
spect to the gallantry of our arms and the glory of our tri- 
umphs. There is no page — there are no pages of history 
which record more brilliant successes. With respect to the 
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one in oommand of an important portion of oar army, I 
need say nothing in praise of him who has been borne by 
the voice of his country to the highest station in it, mainly 
on account of his glorious military career. But of another 
military commander, less fortunate in other respects, I must 
take the opportunity of saying that for skill, for science, for 
strategy, tor bold and daring fighting, for chivalry of indi- 
viduals and of masses, that portion of the Mexican War 
which was conducted by the gallant Scott, as chief com- 
mander, stands unrivalled either by the deeds of Cortes 
himself or by those of any other commander in ancient 
or modern times. 

Our prosperity is unbounded. Nay, Mr. President, I 
sometimes fear that it is the very wantonness of our pros- 
perity that leads us to these threatening ills of the moment, 
that restlessness and these erratic schemes throughout the 
whole country, some of which have even found their way 
into legislative halls. We want, I fear, the chastising wand 
of Heaven to bring us back to a sense of the immeasurable 
benefits and blessings which have been bestowed upon us 
by Providence. At this moment, with the exception of 
here and there a particular department in the manufactur- 
ing business of the country, all is prosperous and happy — 
both the rich and poor. Our nation has grown to a magni- 
tude in power and in greatness to command the respect, if 
it does not call for the apprehensions, of all the powers 
of the earth with which we can come in contact. Sir, do 
I depict with colors too lively the prosperity which has re- 
sulted to us from the operation of the Constitution under 
which we live 7 Have I exaggerated in any degree ? 

Now, let me go a little into detail as to the sway in 
the councils of the nation^ whether of the North or ct 
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the South, during the sixty years of unparalleled pros- 
perity that we enjoy. During the first twelve years of 
the administration of the government Northern counsels 
rather prevailed, and out of them sprung the Bank of the 
United States; the assumption of the State debts; bounties 
to the fisheries; protection to the domestic manufactures 
— 1 allude to the Act of 1789; neutrality in the wars with 
Europe; Jay's Treaty; Alien and Sedition Laws; and a 
quasi war with France. I do not say, sir, that those lead- 
ing and prominent measures which were adopted during the 
administration of Washington and the elder Adams were 
carried exclusively by Northern counsels. They could 
not have been; but were carried mainly by the sway 
which Northern counsels had obtained in the afEairs of 
the country. 

So, also, with the latter party for the last fifty years. 1 
do not mean to say that Southern counsels alone have car- 
,ried the measures which I am about to enumerate. I know 
they could not exclusively have carried them; but I say 
they have been carried by their preponderating influence, 
with co-operation, it is true, and large co-operation, in some 
instances, from the Northern section of the Union. 

And what are those measures during the fifty years that 
Southern counsels have preponderated ? The Embargo and 
other commercial restrictions of non-intercourse and non- 
importation; war with Great Britain; the Bank of the 
United States overthrown; protection to domestic manu- 
factures enlarged and extended (I allude to the passage of 
the Act of 1815 or 1816); the Bank of the United States re- 
established; the same bank put down; re-established by 
Southern counsels and put down by Southern counsels; 
Louisiana acquired; Florida bought f Texas annexed; war 
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with Mexico; California and other territories acquired from 
Mexico by conquest and purchase; protection superseded 
and free trade established; Indians removed west of the 
Missouri; fifteen new States admitted into the Union. I 
may very possibly have omitted some of the important 
measures which have been adopted during the latter period 
or time to which I have referred — ^the last fifty years; but 
these, I believe, are the most prominent. 

I do not deduce from the enumeration of the acts of the 
one side or the other any just cause of reproach to the one 
side or the other, although one side or the other has pre- 
dominated in the two periods to which I have referred. It 
has been at least the work of both, and neither need justly re- 
proach the other; but I must say in all candor and sincerity 
that least of all ought the South to reproach the North, 
when we look at the long list of measures we have had 
under our sway in the councils of the nation, and which 
have been adopted as the policy of the government, when 
we reflect that even opposite doctrines have been promi- 
nently advanced by the South and carried at different times. 
A Bank of the United States was established under the 
administration of Mr. Madison, with the co-operation of 
the South. I do not, when I speak of the South or North, 
speak of the entire South or North — I speak of the promi- 
nent and larger proportions of the South or North. It was 
during Mr. Madison's administration that the Bank of the 
United States was established. The friend [Mr. Calhoun] 
whose sickness I again deplore, as it prevents us from hav- 
ing his attendance here upon this occasion, was the chair- 
man of the committee of the House of Representatives, and 
carried the measure through Congress. I voted for it with 
all my heart, although I had been instrumental in putting 
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down the old Bank of the United States. I had ehanged 
my mind; and I co-operated in the establishment of the 
bank of 1816. The same bank was again pat down by 
Southern counsels, with General Jackson at their head, at 
a later period. Then, with respect to the policy of protec- 
tion, the South, in 1815—1 mean the prominent and leading 
men of the South, Lowndes, Galhonn, and others— united 
in extending a certain measure of protection to the domestic 
manufacturers of the South, as well as of the North. You 
find, a few years afterward, that the South opposes the most 
serious objection to this policy, at least one member of the 
Union staking upon that objection the dissolution of the 
Union. 

Let us take another view; and of these seyeral views no 
one is brought forward in any spirit of reproach, but in a 
spirit of conciliation — not to provoke or exasperate, but to 
quiet and produce harmony and repose, if possible. What 
have been the territorial acquisitions made by this countryi 
and to what interests have they conduced ? Florida, where 
slavery exists, has been introduced. All the most valuable 
parts of Louisiana have also added to the extent and con- 
sideration of the slaveholding portion of the Union; for 
although there is a large extent of that territory north of 
86^ 80', yet, in point of intrinsic value and importance, 1 
would not give the single State of Louisiana for the whole 
of it. All Louisiana, with the exception of what lies north 
of 86° 80', including Oregon, to which we have obtained 
title mainly upon the ground of its being a part of the ac- 
quisition of Louisiana — all Texas, all the territories which 
have been acquired by the government of the United States 
during the past sixty years of the operation of that govern- 
ment, have been slave territories — theatres of slavery — ^with 
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the exception I have mentioned lying north of the line of 
Sd"" S(y. But how was it in the case of a war made essen- 
tially by the South, growing out of the annexation of 
Texas, which was a measure pressed by the South upon 
the councils of the country, and which led to the war with 
Mexico? I do not say of the whole South; but a major 
portion of the South pressed the annexation of Texas upon 
the country, and that led to a war with Mexico, and to the 
ultimate acquisition of these Territories which now consti- 
tute the bone of contention between the members of the 
Confederacy. And now, when, for the first time, any free 
territory — after these great acquisitions in Florida, Louisi- 
ana, and Texas had been made and redounded to the benefit 
of the South — now, when, for the first time, free Territories 
are attempted to be introduced — Territories without the in- 
stitution of slavery — ^I put it to the hearts of my countrymen 
of the South, if it is right to press matters to the disastrous 
consequences that have been intimated no longer ago than 
this very morning, upon the presentation of the resolutions 
from North Carolina. 

A Senator here offered to move an adjournment. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will only have ihe 
goodness, if I don't tire out their patience, to permit me to 
go on. I would prefer concluding to-day. £ begin to see 
land. I .shall pretty soon arrive at the end. I had much 
rather occupy half an hour now than leave what I have to 
say for to-morrow — ^to trespass upon the patience of the 
Senate another day. 

Such is the Union, and such are its glorious fruits. Wa 
are told now, and it is rung throughout this entire countiji 
ihat the Union is threatened with subversion and destrao* 
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iion. Well, the first question which natuiallj arises ia, 
supposing the Union to be dissolved — shaving all the causes 
of grievance which are complained of — ^How far will a dis- 
solution furnish a remedy for those grievances? If the 
Union is to be dissolved for any existing causes, it will 
be dissolved because slavery is interdicted or not allowed 
to be introduced into the ceded Territories; because slavery 
is threatened to be abolished in the District of Golumbia, 
and because fugitive slaves are not returned, as in my 
opinion they ought to be, and restored to their masters. 
These, I believe, will be the causes, if there be any 
causes, which can lead to the direful event to which I 
have referred. 

Well, now, let us suppose that the Union has been dis- 
solved. What remedy does it furnish for the grievances 
complained of in its united condition ? Will you be ablo 
to push slavery into the ceded Territories? How are yon 
to do it, supposing the North — all the States north of the 
Potomac, and which are opposed to it — ^in possession of 
the navy and army of the United States? Can you expedi 
if there is a dissolution of the Union, that you can cany 
slavery into California and New Mexico? You cannot 
dream of such a purpose. If it were abolished in the Dis- 
trict of Columbiay and the Union were dissolved, would the 
disfiiolution of the Union restore slavery in the District 
ot Columbia? Are you safer in the recovery of your 
fugitive slavesi in a state of dissolution or of severance of 
the UnioUy than you are in the Union itself? Why, what 
is the state of the fact in the Union? Tou lose some 
slaves. You recover some others. Let me advert to a 
fact which I ought to have introduced before, because it 
is highly creditable to the courts and jurieB of the &ee 
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States. In every case, so far as my information extends, 
where an appeal has been made to the coarts of jastice for 
tho recovery of fugitives, or for the recovery of penalties 
inflicted upon persons who have assisted in decoying slaves 
from their masters and aiding them in escaping from their 
masters — as far as I am informed, the coarts have asserted 
the rights of the owner, and the jaries have promptly re- 
turned adequate verdicts in favor of the owner. Well, this 
is some remedy. What would you have if the Union were 
dissevered? Why, sir, then the severed parts would be 
independent of each other — ^foreign countries I Slaves taken 
from the one into the other would be then like slaves now 
escaping from the United States into Canada. There would 
be no right of extradition; no right to demand your slaves; 
no right to appeal to the courts of justice to demand your 
slaves which escape, or the penalties for decoying them. 
Where one slave escapes now, by running away from 
his owner, hundreds and thousands would escape if the 
Union were severed in parts — I care not where nor 
how you run the line, if independent sovereignties were 
established. 

Well, finally, will you, in a state of dissolution of the 
Union, be safer with your slaves within the bosom of the 
States than you are now? Mr. President, that they will 
escape much more frequently from the border States, no 
one will doubt. 

Bui, I must take the occasion to say that, in my opinion, 
there is no right on the part of one or more of the States to 
secede from the Union. War and the dissolution of the 
Union are identical and inseparable. There can be no dis- 
wlution of the Union, except by consent or by war. No 
one can expect, in the existing state of things, that Unai^ 
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oonsent would be given, and war is the only alternative 
by which a dissolution could be accomplished. And, Mr. 
President, if consent were given — ^if possibly we were to 
separate by mutual agreement and by a given line, in less 
than sixty days after such an agreement had been executed, 
war would break out between the free and slaveholding 
portions of this Union — between the two independent por- 
tions into which it would be erected in virtue of the act of 
separation. Yes, sir, sixty days — in less than sixty days, 
I believe, our slaves from Kentucky would be fleeing over 
in numbers to the other side of the river, would be pursued 
by their owners, and the excitable and ardent spirits who 
would engage in the pursuit would be restrained by no 
sense of the rights which appertain to the independence of 
the other side of the river, supposing it, then, to be the line 
of separation. They would pursue their slaves; they would 
be repelled, and war would break out. In less than sixty 
days war would be blazing forth in every part of this now 
happy and peaceable land. 

But how are you going to separate them 7 In my hum- 
ble opinion, Mr. President, we should begin at least with 
three confederacies — ^the Confederacy of the North, the Con- 
federacy of the Atlantic Southern States (the slaveholding 
States), and the Confederacy of the Valley of the Missis- 
sippi. My life upon it, sir, that vast population that has 
already concentrated, and will concentrate, upon the head- 
waters and tributaries of the Mississippi, will never consent 
that the mouth of that river shall be held subject to the 
power of any foreign State whatever. Such, I believe, 
would be the consequences of a dissolution of the Union. 
But other confederacies would spring up, from time to 
timei as dissatisf acticm and discontent were^ disseminated 
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over the country. There would be the Confederacy of the 
Lakes — perhaps the Confederacy of ISew England and of 
the Middle States. 

But, sir, the veil which covers these sad and disastrous 
events that lie beyond a possible rupture of this Union 
is too thick to be penetrated or lifted by any mortal eye 
or hand. 

Mr. President, I am directly opposed to any purpose 
of secession, of separation. 1 am for staying within the 
Union, and defying any portion of this Union to expel or 
drive me out of the Union. I am for staying within the 
Union and fighting for my rights — ^if necessary, with the 
sword — within the bounds and under the safeguard of 
the Union. I am for vindicating these rights; but not by 
being driven out of the Union rashly and unceremoniously 
by any portion of this Confederacy. Here I am within 
it, and here I mean to stand and die; as far as my in- 
dividual purposes or wishes can go — within it to protect 
myself, and to defy all power upon earth to expel or 
drive me from the situation in which I am placed. Will 
there not be more safety in fighting within the Union 
than without it? 

Suppose your rights to be violated; suppose wrongs to 
be done you, aggressions to be perpetrated upon you; can- 
not you better fight and vindicate them, if you have occa- 
sion to resort to that last necessity of the sword, within the 
Union, and with the sympathies of a large portion of the 
population of the Union of these States differently consti- 
tuted from you, than you can fight and vindicate your 
rights, expelled from the Union, and driven from it without 
ceremony and without authority? 

I said that I thought that there was no right on the part 
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of one or more of the States to secede from this Union. I 
think that the Constitution of the thirteen States was made, 
not merely for the generation which then existed, but for 
posterity, undefined, unlimited, permanent, and perpetual — 
for their posterity, and for every subsequent State which 
might come into the Union, binding themselves by that 
indissoluble bond. It is to remain for that posterity now 
and forever. Like another of the great relations of private 
life, it was a marriage that no human authority can dissolve 
or divorce the parties from; and, if I may be allowed to 
refer to this same example in private life, let us say what 
man and wife say to each other: **We have mutual faults; 
nothing in the form of human beings can be perfect. Let 
us then be kind to each other, forbearing, conceding; let us 
live in happiness and peace." 

Mr. President, I have said what I solemnly believe — ■ 
that the dissolution of the Union and war are identical and 
inseparable; that they are convertible terms. 

Such a war, too, as that would be, following the disso- 
lution of the Union! Sir, we may search the pages of 
history, and none so furious, so bloody, so implacable, so 
exterminating, from the wars of Greece down, including 
those of the Commonwealth of England, and the Bevolution 
of France — none, none of them raged with such violence, or 
was ever conducted with such bloodshed and enormities, 
as will that war which shall follow that disastrous event — if 
that event ever happens — of dissolution. 

And what would be its termination? Standing armies 
and navies, to an extent draining the revenues of each 
portion of the dissevered empire, would be created; exter- 
minating wars would follow — not a war of two nor three 
years, but of interminable duration — an exterminating war 
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would follow, until some Philip or Alexander, some Csdsar 
or Mapoleon, would rise to cut the Gordian knot, and solve 
the problem of the capacity of man for self-government, 
and crush the liberties of both the dissevered portions of 
this Union. Can you doubt it? Look at history— consult 
the pages of all history, ancient or modern; look at human 
nature — look at the character of the contest in which you 
would be engaged in the supposition of a war following 
the dissolution of the Union, such as I have suggested — 
and I ask you if it is possible for you to doubt that the 
final but perhaps distant termination of the whole will be 
some despot treading down the liberties of the people? — 
that the final result will be the extinction of this last and 
glorious light, which is leading all mankind, who are gazing 
upon it, to cherish hope and anxious expectation that the 
liberty which prevails here will sooner or later be advaYiced 
throughout the civilized world? Can you, Mr, President, 
lightly contemplate the consequences ? Can you yield your- 
self to a torrent of passion, amid dangers which I have 
depicted in colors far short of what would be the reality, 
if the event should ever happen? I conjure gentlemen — 
whether from the South or the North, by all they hold dear 
in this world — ^by all their love of liberty — by all their 
veneration for their ancestors — ^by all their regard for pos- 
terity — by all their gratitude to him who has bestowed upon 
them such unnumbered blessings — ^by all the duties which 
they owe to mankind, and all the duties they owe to them- 
selves — ^by all these considerations I implore them to pause 
— solemnly to pause — at the edge of the precipice before the 
fearful and disastrous leap is taken in the yawning abyss 
below, which will inevitably lead to certain and irretriev- 
able destruction. 
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And| filially, Mr. President, I implore, as the best bless- 
ing which Heaven can bestow upon me on earth, that if the 
direful and sad event of the dissolation of the Union shall 
happen, I may not survive to behold the sad and heart- 
rending spectacle. 
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pV AiHEL WEBSTEB was bom at BaUsbarj, Kew Hampahire, in 1783. Hii 
*^ father had risen to the rank of captain in the * 'French and Indian War." 
After an imperfect preparation, he graduated at Dartmouth College in 1801, 
studied law, and was admitted to the bar in Boston four jears later. Out of 
regard for his fath«', the young man began piactioe near his early home, but 
he subsequently removed to Portsmouth, and there took a leading place in his 
profession. In May, 1813, he entered Congress as a Bepresentative from Kew 
Hampshire, but being a Federalist, he was unable to exert much influenoe. In 
1816 he gave up political life for some years, and removed to Boston, where hia 
reputation as a lawyer soon became national The foundation of his fame as an 
orator, in oontradistanclion to his l^al eminence, may be said to have been laid 
by his address at Plymouth in 1820, on the two hundredth anniversary of the 
landing of the Pilgrims. He next delivered the address at the laying of the 
cornerstone of the Bunker Hill monument in 1825, on the fiftieth anniversary of 
the battle, and then that which commemorated in 1826 the fiftieth ani^iversary 
of the Declaration of Independence, and the coincident deaths of Jefferson and 
John Adams. His finest subsequent speeches, outside of legislative halls, were 
made on the completion of the Bunker HDl monument in 1843 and at the laying 
of the cornerstone of the addition to the Capitol at Washington in 1851. In 
December, 1823, Webster ret4imed to Congress as a Bepresentative from Massa- 
chusetts, and his earliest speech was held to have made him the first of Con- 
gressional speakers. In 1827 he was sent from Massachusetts to the United 
States Senate, wherein he remained until his death, with the exception of the 
period of his service in the Cabinet In January, 1830, he delivered the speech 
known as the "Beply to Hayne," which made him illustrious, and put him for- 
ward for twenty years as the champion of Northern sentiment regarding the 
nature of the Union. Throughout those decades he was continually pitted 
agtdnst John C. Calhoun. When the Whig party came into power in 1841, 
Webster was appointed Secretary of State, and he retained the post under Tyler, 
after hia ooUeagues had broken with the new President and resigned. It waa 
he who settled the boundary of Maine by the treaty negotiated with Lord Ash- 
burton hi 1842. He opposed the annexation of Texas and the Mexican war. 
Tbo i^eeoh delivered by him on the 7th of March, 1850, in which he advocated 
the compromise measures proposed in that year by Henry Clay, stampi^ him» in 
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the opinion of many of liifl former N<Mrthem wonfalppera, as a recreant bidding 
for Southern votes for the Presidency. As a matter of fact, it was not he, but 
it was they, who had changed. He failed to receive the Whig nomination for 
that office in 1852, and died at his home in Marshlieid, Masaaohnaetts, ill 
October of that year. 



THE REPLY TO HAYNB 

DELIVERED IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE. IN REPLY TO HAYNB ON 
THE FOOT RESOLUTION. JANUARY ad. x8y> 

Mr. President: 

WHEN the mariner has been tossed for many days, 
in thick weather, and on an unknown sea, he 
naturally avails himself of the first pause in the 
storm, the earliest glance of the sun, to take his latitude, 
and ascertain how far the elements have driven him from 
his true course. Let us imitate this prudence, and, before 
we float further on the waves of this debate, refer to the 
point from which we departed, that we may at least be able 
to conjecture where we now are. I ask for the reading of 
the resolution. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 
^^Besolved, That the Committee on Public Lands be in- 
structed to inquire and report the quantity of public lands 
remaining unsold within each State and Territory, and 
whether it be expedient to limit, for a certain period, the 
sales of the public lands to such lands only as have hereto- 
fore been ofiEered for sale, and are now subject to entry at 
the minimum price. And, also, whether the oflEice of Sur- 
veyor-General, and some of the land offices, may not be 
abolished without detriment to the public interest; or 
whether it be expedient to adopt measures to hasten the 
sales and extend more rapidly the surveys of the public 
landB.*' 
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We have thus heard, sir, what the resolution is, which 
18 actually before us for consideration; and it will readily 
occur to every one that it is almost the only subject about 
which something has not been said in the speech, running 
through two days, by which the Senate has now been en- 
tertained by the gentleman from South Carolina. Every 
topic in the wide range of our public affairs, whether past 
or present — everything, general or local, whether belonging 
to national politics, or party politics, seems to have attracted 
more or less of the honorable member's attention, save only 
the resolution before the Senate. He has spoken of every- 
thing but the public lands. They have escaped his notice. 
To that subject, in all his excursions, he has not paid even 
the cold respect of a passing glance. 

When this debate, sir, was to be resumed on Thursday 
morning, it so happened that it would have been conven- 
ient for me to be elsewhere. The honorable member, how- 
ever, did not incline to put ofiE the discussion to another 
day. He had a shot, he said, to return, and he wished to 
discharge it. That shot, sir, which it was kind thus to in- 
form us was coming, that we might stand out of the way, or 
prepare ourselves to fall before it, and die with decency, 
has now been received. Under all advantages, and with 
expectation awakened by the tcue ^hich preceded it, it 
has been discharged, and has spent its force. It may be- 
come me to say no more of its effect than that if nobody 
is found, after all, either killed or wounded by, it, it is 
not the first time, in the history of human afiairSy that 
the vigor and success of the war have not qxdte come up 
to the lofty and sounding* phrase of the manifesto. 

The gentleman, sir, in declining to postpone the debate, 
told the Senate, with the emphasis of his hand upon his 
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heart, that iheie was aomething rankling heroi which he 
wished to relieve. 

Mr. Hayne rose, and disclaimed haying used the wora 

"rankling." 

It would not, Mr. President, be sale for the honorable 
member to appeal to those around him upon the question 
whether he did, in fact, make use of that word. But he 
may have been unconscious of it. At any rate, it is 
enough that he disclaims it. But still, with or without 
the use of that particular word, he had yet something here, 
he said, of which he wished to rid himself by an immediate 
reply. In this respect, sir, I have a great advantage over 
the honorable gentleman. There is nothing here, sir, which 
gives me the slightest uneasiness; neither fear, nor anger, 
nor that which is sometimes more troublesome than either 
—the consciousness of having been in the wrong. There is 
nothing, either originating here, or now received here by 
the gentleman's shot. Nothing original, for I had not the 
slightest feeling of disrespect or unkindness toward the 
honorable member. Some passages, it is true, had oo- 
curred since our acquaintance in this body, which I 
^could have wished might have been otherwise; but I 
had used philosophy and forgotten them. When the 
honorable member rose, in his first speech, 1 paid him 
the respect of attentive listening; and when he sat down, 
though surprised, and, I must » /, even astonished, at 
some of his opinions, nothing w further from my inten- 
tion than to commence any personal warfare: and through 
the whole of the few remarks I made in answer, I avoided, 
studiously and carefully, everything which I thought pes 
aible to be construed into disree^ect. And, sir, while thera 
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is thus nothing origiDating here, which I wished ftt any time 
or now wish to discharge, I must repeat, also, that nothing 
has been received here which rankles, or in any way gives 
me annoyance. I will not accuse the honorable member of 
violating^ the rales of civilized war — ^I will not say that he 
poisoned his arrows. But whether his shafts were, or were 
not$ dipped in that which would have caosed rankling, if 
they had reached, there was not, as it happened, quite 
strength enough in the bow to bring them to their mark. 
If he wishes now to gather up those shafts, he must look 
for them elsewhere; they will not be found fixed and 
quivering in the object at which they were aimed. 

The honorable member complained that I had slept 
on his speech. 1 must have slept on it, or not slept at 
all. The moment the honorable member sat down, his 
friend from Missouri rose, and, with much honeyed oom- 
mendation of the speech, suggested that the impressions 
which it had produced were too charming and delightful 
to be disturbed by other sentiments or other sounds, and 
proposed that the Senate should adjourn. Would it have 
been quite amiable in me, sir, to interrupt this excellent 
good feeling ? Must I not have been absolutely malicious, 
if I could have thrust myself forward to destroy sensations 
thus pleasing? Was it not much better and kinder, both 
to sleep upon them myself and to allow others also the 
pleasure of sleeping upon them ? But if it be meant, by 
sleeping upon his speech, that I took time to prepare a 
reply to it, it is quite a mistake; owing to other engage- 
ments I could not employ even the interval between the 
adjournment of the Senate and its meeting the next morn- 
ing, in attention to the subject of this debate. Neverthe- 
lasS| sir, the mere matter of fact is undoubtedly true— I 
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did sleep on the gentleman's speeoh; and slept soundly. 
And I slept equally well on his speech of yesterday, to 
which I am now replying. It is quite possible that in this 
respect, also, I possess some advantage over the honorable 
member, attributable, doubtless, to a cooler temperament on 
my part; for, in truth, I slept upon his speeches remarkably 
well. But the gentleman inquires why he was made the ob- 
ject of such a reply ? Why was he singled out? If an at- 
tack has been made on the East, he, he assures us, did not 
begin it — ^it was the gentleman from Missouri. Sir, I an- 
swered the gentleman's speech because I happened to hear 
it: and because, also, I chose to give an answer to that 
speech which, if unanswered, I thought most likely to pro- 
duce injurious impressions. I did not stop to inquire who 
was the original drawer of the bill. I found a responsible 
indorser before me, and it was my purpose to hold him 
liable, and to bring him to his just responsibility without 
delay. But, sir, this interrogatory of the honorable mem- 
ber was only introductory to another. He proceeded to ask 
me whether I had turned upon him, in this debate, from the 
consciousness that I should find an overmatch if I ventured 
on a contest with his friend from Missouri. If, sir, the hon- 
orable member, ex gratia modeatuBj had chosen thus to defer 
to his friend and to pay him a compliment, without inten- 
tional disparagement to others, it would have been quite 
according to the friendly courtesies of debate, and not at 
all ungrateful to my own feelings. I am not one of those, 
sir, who esteem any tribute of regard, whether light and 
occasional, or more serious and deliberate, which may be 
bestowed on others, as so much unjustly withholden from 
themselves. But the tone and manner of the gentleman's 
question forbid me that 1 thus interpret it I am not at 
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liberty to oonsider it as nothing more than a civility to his 
friend. It had an air of taunt and disparagement, some- 
thing of the loftiness of asserted superiority, which does 
not allow me to pass over it without notice. It was put' 
as a question for me to answer, and so put as if it were 
difficult for me to answer: Whether I deemed the member 
from Missouri an overmatch for myself in debate here. It 
seems to me, sir, that this is extraordinary language, and 
an extraordinary tone, for the discussions of this body. 

Matches and overmatches! Those terms are more ap- 
plicable elsewhere than here, and fitter for other assem- 
blies than this. Sir, the gentleman seems to forget where 
and what we are. This is a Senate; a Senate of equals: of 
men of individual honor aud personal character, and of ab- 
solute independence. We know no masters; we acknowl- 
edge no dictators. This is a hall for mutual consultation 
and discussion; not an arena for the exhibition of cham- 
pions. I offer myself, sir, as a match for no man; I throw 
the challenge of debate at no man's feet. But then, sir, 
since the honorable member has put the question in a 
manner that calls for an answer, I will give him an an- 
swer; and I tell him that, holding myself to be the hum- 
blest of the members here, I yet know nothing in the arm 
of his friend from Missouri, either alone, or when aided by 
the arm of his friend from South Carolina, that need deter 
even me from espousing whatever opinions I may choose to 
espouse, from debating whatever I may choose to debate, or 
from speaking whatever I may see fit to say on the floor of 
the Senate. Sir, when uttered as matter of commendation 
or compliment, I should dissent .from nothing which the 
honorable member might say of his frieud. Still less do 
1 put forth any pretensions of my own. But, when put to 
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me aa a matter of taant, I throw it baek, and saj to the gen- 
tleman that he could possibly saj nothing less likely than 
such a comparison to wound my pride of personal character. 
The anger of its tone rescued the remark from intentional 
irony, which otherwise probably would have been its gen- 
eral acceptation. But, sir, if it be imagined that by this 
mutual quotation and commendation; if it be supposed 
that, by casting the characters of the drama, assigning to 
each his part, to one the attack, to another the cry of on- 
set; /Or if it be thought that by a loud and empty vaunt of 
anticipated victory any laurels are to be won here; if it be 
imagined, especially, that any or all these things will shake 
any purpose of mine, I can tell the honorable member, once 
for all, that he is greatly mistaken, and that he is dealing 
with one of whose temper and character he has yet much 
to learn. Sir, I shall not allow myself on this occasion, I 
hope on no occasion, to be betrayed into any loss of tem- 
per; but if provoked, as I trust I never shall be, into crim- 
ination and recrimination, the honorable member may per- 
haps find that, in that contest, there will be blows to take 
as well as blows to give; that others can state comparisons 
as significant, at least, as his own; and that his impunity 
may possibly demand of him whatever powers of taunt and 
sarcasm he may possess. I commend him to a prudent hus- 
bandry of his resources. 

But, sir, the coalition! The coalition! Ay, '*the mur- 
dered coalition"! The gentleman asks if I were led or 
frightened into this debate by the spectre of the coalition — 
*'Was it the ghost of the murdered coalition," he exclaims, 
*^ which haunted the member from Massachusetts, and which, 
like the ghost of Banquo, would never down ?" "The mur- 
dered coalition!" Sir, this charge of a coalition, in refer- 
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ence to the late administration, is not original with the 
honorable member. It did not spring np in the Senate, 
Whether as a fact, as an argument, or as an embellishmenti 
it is all borrowed. He adopts it, indeed, from a very low 
origin and a still lower present condition. It is one of th^ 
thousand calumnies with which the press teemed daring an 
excited political canvass. It was a charge of which there 
was not only no proof or probability, but which was, in 
itself, wholly impossible to be true. Ko man of common 
information ever believed a syllable of it. Yet it was of 
that class of falsehoods, which, by continued repetition, 
through all the organs of detraction and abuse, are capa- 
ble of misleading those who are already far misled, and 
of further fanning passion, already kindling into flame. 
Doubtless it served in its day, and in greater or less degree 
the end designed by it. Having done that, it has sunk into 
the general mass of stale and loathed calumnies. It is the 
very cast-ofE slough of a polluted and shameless press. 
Incapable of further mischief, it lies in the sewer, lifeless 
and despised. It is not now, sir, in the power of the honor- 
able member to give it dignity or decency by attempting to 
elevate it, and to introduce it into the Senate. He cannot 
change it from what it is, an object of general disgust and 
scorn. On the contrary, the contact, if he choose to touch 
it, is more likely to drag him down, down, to the place 
where it lies itself. 

But, sir, the honorable member was not, for other rea- 
sons, entirely happy in his allusion to the story of Ban- 
quo's murder and Banquo's ghost. It was not, I think, 
the friends, but the enemies of the murdered Banquo, at 
whose bidding his spirit would not down. The honorable 
gentleman is fresh in his reading of the English classics, 
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and ean put me right if I am wrong; but, aooording to 
my poor recollection, it was at those who had begun with 
caresses, and ended with foul and treacherous murder, that 
the gory locks were shaken! The ghost of Banquo, like 
that of Hamlet, was an honest ghost. It disturbed no 
innocent nian. J), knew where its appearance would strike 
terror, and who would cry out, A ghost! It made itself 
visible in the right quarter, and compelled the guilty and 
the conscience-smitten, and none others, to start with — 

^^Pr'jthee, see there I behold I— look I loP 
If I stand here, I saw himl" 

Their eyeballs were seared (was it not so, sir?) who had 
thought to shield themselves by concealing their own hand 
and laying the imputation of the crime on a low and hire- 
ling agency in wickedness; who had vainly attempted to 
stifle the workings of their own coward consciences by 
ejaculating, through white lips and chattering teeth: "Thou 
canst not say I did it!" I have misread the great poet if 
those who had in no way partaken in the deed of the death 
either found that they were, or feared that they should be, 
pushed from their stools by the ghost of the slain, or ex- 
claimed to a spectre created by their own fears and their 
own remorse: '*Avaunt! and quit our sight!" 

There is another particular, sir, in which the honorable 
member's quick perception of resemblances might, I should 
think, have seen something in the story of Banquo, making 
it not altogether a subject of the most pleasant contempla- 
tion. Those who murdered Banquo, what did they win by 
it? Substantial good ? Permanent power ? Or disappoint- 
ment, rather, and sore mortification — dust and ashes — the 

> Mr. Webster quoted from memory. See ''Macbeth," Soene 4, Act 4. 
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eommon fate of yaultiiig ambitibn, overleaping itaelf 7 Did 
not even-handed juBtice erelong commend the poisoned 
chalioe to their own lipe? Did they not soon find that for 
another they had **filed their mind"? that their ambition, 
though apparently for the moment saocesaful, had but pul 
a barren sceptre in their grasp 7 Ay, sir — 

**A bamii soeptre In Hbeir gripe, 
Thenoe to be wrenched by an wnHneaJ bn^ 
No son of theirs eoooeeding.'' 

Sir, I need pursue the allusion no further. I leave the 
honorable gentleman to run it out at his leisure, and to 
derive from it all the gratification it is calculated to admin* 
ister. If he find himself pleased with the associations and 
prepared to be quite satisfied, though the parallel should 
be entirely completed, I had almost said, I am satisfied also 
— but that 1 shall think of. Yes, sir, I will think of that. 

In the course of my observations the other day, Mr. 
President, I paid a passing tribute of respect to a very 
worthy man, Mr. Dane, of Massachusetts. It so happened 
that he drew the Ordinance of 1787 for the government oi 
the Northwestern Territory. A man of so much ability and 
so little pretence; of so great a capacity to do good and so 
unmixed a disposition to do it for its own sake; a gentle- 
man who had acted an important part forty years ago, in a 
measure the influence of which is still deeply felt in the 
very matter which was the subject of debate, might, I 
thought, receive from me a commendatory recognition. 

But the honorable member was inclined to be facetious 
on the subject He was rather disposed to make it matter 
of ridicule that I had introduced into the debate the name 
of one Nathan Dane, of whom he assures us he had never 
before heard. SiTi if the honorable member had never be- 
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fore heard of Mr. Dane, I am sorry for it It shows him 
less acquainted with the public men of the country than 
I had supposed. Let me tell him, however, that a sneer 
from him at the mention of the name of Mr. Dane is in bad 
taste. It may well be a high mark of ambition, sir, either 
with the honorable gentleman or myself, to accomplish as 
much to make our names known to advantage, and remem- 
bered with gratitude, as Mr. Dane has accomplished. But 
the truth is, sir, I suspect that Mr. Dane lives a little too 
far north. He is of Massachusetts, and too near the north 
star to be reached by the honorable gentleman's telescope. 
If his sphere had happened to range south of Mason and 
Dixon's Line, he might, probably, have come within the 
scope of his vision I 

I spoke, sir, of the Ordinance of 1787, which prohibited 
slavery in all future times, northwest of the Ohio, as a 
measure of great wisdom and foresight, and one which had 
been attended with highly beneficial and permanent conse-. 
quences. I supposed that on this point no two gentlemen 
in the Senate could entertain different opinions. But the 
simple expression of this sentiment has led the gentleman, 
not only into a labored defence of slavery, in the abstract, 
and on principle, but, also, into a warm accusation against 
me, as having attacked the system of domestic slavery now 
existing in the Southern States. For all this there was not 
the slightest foundation in anything said or intimated by 
me. I did not utter a single word which any ingenuity 
could torture into an attack on the slavery of the South. 
I said only that it was highly wise and useful in legislating 
for the northwestern country, while it was yet a wilderness, 
to prohibit the introduction of slaves; and added that I pre- 
sumed, in the neighboring State of Kentucky, th^re was no 
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reflecting and intelligent gentleman who would doubt that 
if the same prohibition had been extended at the same early 
period over that Commonwealth, her strength and popula- 
tion would, at this day, have been far greater than they 
are. If these opinions be thought doubtful, they are, 
nevertheless, 1 trust, neither extraordinary nor disrespect- 
ful. They attack nobody and menace nobody. And yet, 
sir, the gentleman's optics have discovered, even in the 
mere expression of this sentiment, what he calls the very 
spirit of the Missouri question I He represents me as mak- 
ing an onset on the whole Soutii, and manifesting a spirit 
which would interfere with and disturb their domestic con- 
ditioni Sir, this injustice no otherwise surprises me than 
as it is committed here, and committed without the slightest 
pretence of ground for it. I say it only surprises me as 
being done here; for I know full well that it is, and has 
been, the settled policy of some persons in the South, for 
years, to represent the people of the North as disposed to 
interfere with them in their own exclusive and peculiar 
concerns. This is a delicate and sensitive point in South- 
ern feeling; and of late years it has always been touched, 
and generally with effect, whenever the object has been 
to unite the whole South against Northern men ot Northern 
measures. This feeling, always carefully kept alive, and 
maintained at too intense a heat to admit discrimination or 
reflection, is a lever of great power in our political machine. 
It moves vast bodies, and gives to them one and the same 
direction. But it is without all adequate cause; and the 
suspicion which exists wholly groundless. There is not, 
and never has been, a disposition in the:North to interfere 
with these interests of the South. Such interference has 
never been supposed to be within the power ot govern- 
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ment; nor has it been in any way attempted. The slavery 
of the South has always been regarded a matter of domestic 
policy, left with the States themselves, and with which the 
Federal G-overnment had nothing to do. Certainly, sir, I 
am and ever have been of that opinion. The gentleman, 
indeed, argues that slavery in the abstract is no evil. Most 
assuredly I need not say I 'difEer with him, altogether and 
most widely, on that point. I regard domestic slavery as 
one of the greatest of evils, both moral and political. But 
though it be a malady, and whether it be curable, and if so, 
by what means; or, on the other hand, whether it be the 
vulnus immedicabile of the social system, I leave it to those 
whose right and duty it is to inquire and to decide. And 
this I believe, sir, is, and uniformly has been, the sentiment 
of the North. Let us look a little at the history of this 
matter. 

When Ihe present Constitution was submitted for the 
ratification of the people, there were those who imagined 
that the powers of the government which it proposed to 
establish, might, perhaps, in some possible mode, be exerted 
in measures tending to the abolition of slavery. This sug- 
gestion would, of course, attract much attention in the 
Southern conventions. In that of Virginia, G-overnor Ran- 
dolph said: 

**I hope there is none here, who, considering the subject 
in the calm light of philosophy, will make an objection dis- 
honorable to Virginia — that at the moment they are securing 
the rights of their citizens, an objection is started that there 
is a spark of hope that those unfortunate men now held m 
bondage, may, by the operation of the general government, 
be made free." 

At the very first CongresSi petitions on the subject weft 
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fnmented, if I mistake not, from different States. The 
Pennsylvania soeietj for promoting the abolition of slavery 
took the lead, and laid before Congress a memorial, praying 
Congress to promote the abolition by such powers as it 
possessed. This memorial was referred, in the House of 
fiepresentatives, to a select committee, consisting of Mr. 
Foster of New Hampshire, Mr. G-erry of Massachusetts, 
Mr. Huntington of Connecticut, Mr. Lawrence of New 
York, Mr. Sinnickson of New Jersey, Mr. Hartley of 
Pennsylvania, and Mr. Parker of Virginia — all of them, 
sir, as you will observe. Northern men, but the last. This 
committee made a report, which was committed to a com- 
mittee of the whole House, and there considered and dis- 
cussed on several days; and being amended, although with- 
out material alteration, it was made to express three distinct 
propositions, on the subject of slavery and the slave trade. 
First, in the words of the Constitution, that Congress could 
not, prior to the year 1808, prohibit the migration or im- 
portation of such persons as any of the States then existing 
should think proper to admit. Second, that Congress had 
authority to restrain the citizens of the United States from 
carrying on the African slave t^ade, for the purpose of sup- 
plying foreign countries. On this proposition, our early 
laws against those who engage in that traffic are founded. 
The third proposition, and that which bears on the present 
question was expressed in the following terms; 

^'Besolvedj That Congress have no authority to interfere 
In the emancipation of slaves, or in the treatment of them 
in any of the States; it remaining with the several States 
alone to provide rules and regulations therein, which 
humanity and true policy may require." 

This resolution received the sanction of the House oi 
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BepresentatiTes so early as March, 1790. And now, sir, 
the honorable member will allow me to remind him that 
not only were the select committee who reported the reso- 
lation, with a single exception, all Northern men, bat also 
that of the members then composing the House of Bepre- 
sentatives, a large majority, I believe nearly two-thirds, 
were Northern men also. 

The House agreed to insert these resolutions in its jour- 
nal; and from that day to this, it has never been main- 
tained or contended that Congress had any authority to 
regulate or interfere with the condition of slaves in the 
several States. No Northern gentleman, to my knowledge, 
has moved any such question in either House of Congress. 

The fears of the South, whatever fears they might have 
entertained, were allayed and quieted by this early deci- 
sion; and so remained, till they were excited afresh, without 
cause, but for collateral and indirect purposes. When it 
became necessary, or was thought so, by some political per- 
sons, to find an unvarying ground for the exclusion of 
Northern men from confidence and from the lead in the 
affairs of the Bepublic, then, and not till then, the ciy 
was raised, and the feeling industriously excited, that the 
influence of Northern men in the public councils would 
endanger the relation of master and slave. For myself, I 
claim no other merit than that this gross and enormous 
injustice toward the whole North has not wrought upon 
me to change my opinions or my political conduct. I hope 
I am above violating my principles, even under the smart 
of injury and false imputations. IJnjast suspicions and 
undeserved reproach, whatever pain 1 may experience from 
them, will not induce me, I trust, nevertheless, to overstep 
the limits of constitutional duty, or to encroach on the 
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rights of Others. The domestio slavery of the South I 
leave where I find it — in the hands of their own govern- 
ments. It is their affair, not mine. Nor do I complain of 
the peculiar effect which the magnitude of that population 
has had in the distribution of power under this Federal 
Government. We know, sir, that the representation of the 
States in the other House is not equal. We know that 
great advantage in that respect is enjoyed by the slavehold- 
ing States; and we know, too, that the intended equivalent 
for that advantage, that is to say, the imposition of direct 
taxes in the same ratio, has become merely nominal, the 
habit of the government being almost invariably to collect 
its revenue from other sources and in other modes. Never- 
theless, I do not complain, nor would I countenance any 
movement to alter this arrangement of representation. It 
is the original bargain, the compact — let it stand; let the 
advantage of it .be fully enjoyed. The Union itself is too 
full of benefit to be hazarded in propositions for changing 
its original basis. I go for the Constitution as it is, and for 
the Union as it is. But I am resolved not to submit in 
silence to accusations, either against myself, individually, 
or against the North, wholly unfounded and unjust; accu- 
sations which impute to us a disposition to evade the con- 
stitutional compact, and to extend the power of the govern- 
ment over the internal laws and domestic condition of the 
States. All such accusations, wherever and whenever made, 
all insinuations of the existence of any such purposes, I 
know and feel to be groundless and injurious. And we 
must confide in Southern gentlemen themselves; we must 
trust to those whose integrity of heart and magnanimity 
of feeling will lead them to a desire to maintain and dis- 
■eminate truth, and who possess the means of its diSusioit 
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with the Bontlieni public; we mmrt letTe it to them to dia- 
abase that pablio of its prejudioeB. Bat, in tlie meantime, 
for my own part, I shall continue to act justly, whether 
those toward whom justice is exercised receiye it with can- 
dor or with contumely. 

Haying had occasion to recur to the Ordinance of 1787, 
in order to defend myself against the inferences which the 
honorable member has chosen to draw from my former ob- 
servations on tliat subject, I am not willing now entirely 
to take leave of it without another remark. It need hardly 
be said that that paper expresses just sentiments on the 
great subject of civil apd religious liberty. Such senti- 
ments were common, and abound in all our State papers 
of that day. But this ordinance did that which was not 
so common, and which is not, even now, universal; that 
is, it set forth and declared, as a high and binding duty of 
government itself, to encourage schools and advance the 
means of educatioD, on the plain reason that religion, mo- 
rality, and knowledge are necessary to good government 
and to the happiness of mankind. One observation further. 
The important provision incorporated into the Constitution 
of the United States and several of those of the States, and 
recently, as we have seen, adopted into the reformed Con- 
stitution of Virginia, restraining legislative power in ques- 
tions of private right, and from impairing the obligation of 
contracts, is first introduced and established, as far as I am 
informed, as matter of express written constitutional law, in 
tliis Ordinance of 1787. And 1 must add, also, in regard to 
the author of the ordinance, who has not had the happiness 
to attract the gentieman's notice, heretofore, nor to avoid his 
sarcasm now, that he was chairman of that select committee 
€f the old Congress, whose report first expressed the strong 
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sense of that body, that the old Confederation was not ade- 
quate to the exigencies of the country, and recommending to 
the States to send delegates to the Convention which formed 
the present Constitution. 

An attempt has been made to transfer from the North 
to the South the honor of this exclusion of slavery from the 
Northwestern Territory. The journal, without argument or 
comment, refutes such attempt. The cession by Virginia 
was made March, 1781. On the nineteenth of April follow- 
ing, a committee, consisting of Messrs. Je£Eerson, Chase and 
Howell, reported a plan for a temporary government of the 
Territory, in which was this article: ^^That, after the year 
1800, there shall be neither slavery, nor involuntary servi- 
tude in any of the said States, otherwise than in punishment 
of crimes, whereof the party shall have been convicted." 
Mr. Spaight, of North Carolina, moved to strike out this 
paragraph. The question was put according to the form 
then practiced: '* Shall these words stand as part of the 
plan," etc. New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania — 
seven States — ^voted in the affirmative; Maryland, Virginia, 
and South Carolina in the negative. North Carolina was 
divided. As the consent of nine States was necessary, the 
words could not stand, and were struck out accordingly. 
Mr. Jefferson voted for the clause, but was overruled by 
his colleagues. 

In March of the next year (1785), Mr. King, of Massa- 
chusetts, seconded by Mr. EUery, of Bhode Island, proposed 
the formerly rejected article, with this addition: "And that 
this regulation shall be an article of compact, and remain a 
fundamental principle of the constitutions between the thir- 
teen original States, and each of the States described in the 
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resolye,** etc. On this clause, which provided the adequate 
and thorough security, the eight Northern States of that 
time voted affirmatively, and the four Southern States nega- 
tively. The votes of nine States were not yet obtained, and 
thus the provision was i^ain rejected by the Southern States. 
The perseverance of the North held out, and two years after- 
ward the object was attained. It is no derogation from the 
credit, whatever that may be, of drawing the ordinance, that 
its principles had before been prepared and discussed in the 
form of resolutions. If one should reason in that way, what 
would become of the distinguished honor of the author of 
the Declaration of Independence 7 There is not a sentiment 
in that paper which had not been voted and resolved in the 
assemblies and other popular bodies in the country over and 
over again. 

But the honorable member has now found out that this 
gentleman [Mr. Dane] was a member of the Hartford Con- 
vention. However uninformed the honorable member may 
be of characters and occurrences at the North, it would seem 
that he has at Ibis elbow on this occasion some high-minded 
and lofty spirit, some magnanimous and true-hearted moni- 
tor, possessing the means of local knowledge, and ready to 
supply the honorable member with everything down even 
to forgotten and moth-eaten twopenny pamphlets, which 
may be used to the disadvantage of his own country. But 
as to the Hartford Convention, sir, allow me to say that 
the proceedings of that body seem now to be less read and 
studied in New England than further south. They appear 
to be looked to, not in New England, but elsewhere, for the 
purpose of seeing how far they may serve as a precedent 
But they will not answer the purpose — they are quite too 
tame. The latitude in which they originated was too cold. 
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Other oonventioiui of more recent existenoe have gone a 
whole bar's length beyond it. The learned doctors of Col- 
leton and Abbeyille have pushed their commentaries on the 
Hartford collect 00 far that the original text writers are 
thrown entirely into the shade. I have nothing to do, sir, 
with the Hartford Convention. Its journal, which the gen- 
tleman has quoted, I neyer read. So far as the honorable 
member may discover in its proceedings a spirit in any de- 
gree resembling that which was avowed and jostifled in 
those other conventions to which I have alluded, or so far 
as those proceedings can be shown to be disloyal to the 
OonstitQtion, or tending to disunion, so far I shall be as 
ready as any one to bestow on them reprehension and 
eensure. 

Having dwelt long on this convention, and other oc- 
ourrences of that day, in the hope, probably (which will 
not be gratified), that I should leave the coarse of this 
debate to follow him, at length, in those excursions, the 
honorable member returned and attempted another object 
He referred to a speech of mine in the other House, the 
same which I had occasion to allude to myself the other 
day, and has quoted a passage or two from it with a bold, 
though uneasy and laboring air of confidence, as if he had 
detected in me an inconsistency. Judging from the gentle- 
man's manner, a stranger to the course of the debate, and 
to the point in discussion, would have imagined from so 
triumphant a tone that the honorable member was about 
to overwhelm me with a manifest contradiction. Any one 
who heard him, and who had not heard what I had, in fact, 
previously said, must have thought me routed and discom- 
fited, as the gentleman had promised. Sir, a breath blows 

all this triumph away. There is not the slightest difierenoe 
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in the sentiments of my remarks on tho two occasions. 
What I said here on Wednesclay is in exact accordance 
with the opinion expressed by me in the other House in 
1825. Though the gentleman had the metaphysics of Hudi- 
brasi though he were able 

'To sever and divide 
A hair 'twixt north and northweat side," 

he yet could not insert his metaphysical scissors between 
the, fair reading of my remarks in 1825, and what 1 said 
here last week. There is not only no contradiction, no dif- 
ference, but, in truth, too exact a similarity, both in thought 
and language, to be entirely in just taste. I had myself 
quoted the same speech, had recurred to it, and spoke with 
it open before me, and much of what I said was little more 
than a repetition from it. In order to make finishing work 
with this alleged contradiction, permit me to recur to the 
origin of this debate and review its course. This seems 
expedient and may be done as well now as at any time. 

Well, then, its history is this: The honorable member 
from Connecticut moved a resolution, which constitutes the 
first branch of that which is now before us; that is to say, 
a resolution instructing the Committee on Public Lands to 
mquire into the expediency of limiting, for a certain period, 
the sales of the public lands, to such as have heretofore been 
ofEered for sale; and whether sundry offices connected with 
the sales of the lands might not be abolished without detri- 
ment to the public service. 

In the progress of the discussion which arose on this 

resolution, an honorable member from New Hampshire 

moved to amend the resolution so as entirely to reverse its 

jobieoti that is to strike it all out and insert a direction to 
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the committee to inqxdre into the expediency of adopting 
measures to hasten the sales and extend more rapidly the 
surveys of the lands. 

The honorable member from Maine, Mr, Sprague, sug- 
gested that both those propositions might well enough go 
for consideration to the committee; and in this state of the 
question, the member from South Carolina addressed the 
Senate in his first speech. He rose, he said, to give us his 
own free thoughts on the public lands. I saw him rise with 
pleasure and listened with expectation, though before he 
concluded 1 was filled with surprise. Certainly, I was 
never more surprised than to find him following up, to 
the extent he did, the sentiments and opinions which the 
gentleman from Missouri had put forth, and which it is 
known he has long entertained. 

I need not repeat at large the general topics of the hon- 
orable gentleman's speech. When he said yesterday that 
he did not attack the Eastern States, he certainly must 
have forgotten, not only particular remarks, but the whole 
drift and tenor of his speech; unless he means by not at» 
tacking, that he did not commence hostilities — ^but that 
another had preceded him in the attack. He, in the first 
place, disapproved of the whole course of the government, 
for forty years, in regard to its dispositions of the public 
land; and then turning northward and eastward, and fan- 
cying he had found a cause for alleged narrowness and 
niggardliness in the **accursed policy" of the tariff, to 
which he represented the people of New England as 
wedded, he went on for a full hour with remarks, the 
whole scope of which was to exhibit the results of this 
policy, in feelings and in measures unfavorable to the 
Vest I thought his opinions unfoanded and erroneoos 
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as to the general couTBe of the government, and yentnred to 
reply to them. 

The gentleman had remarked on the analogy of other 
cases, and quoted the conduct of European governments 
toward their own subjects, settling on this continent, as in 
point to show that we had been harsh and rigid in selling, 
when we should have given the public lands to settlers with- 
out price. I thought the honorable member had suffered 
his judgment to be betrayed by a false analogy; that he 
was struck with an appearance of resemblance where there 
was no real similitude. I think so still. The first settlers 
of North America were enterprising spirits, engaged in pri- 
vate adventure or fleeing from tyranny at home. When ar- 
rived here they were forgotten by the mother country, or 
remembered only to be oppressed. Carried away again by 
the appearance of analogy, or struck with the eloquence of 
the passage, the honorable member yesterday observed that 
the conduct of government toward the Western emigrants, 
or my representation of it, brought to his mind a celebrated 
speech in the British Parliament. It was, sir, the speech 
of Colonel Barre. On the question of the Stamp Act, or 
tea tax, I forget which. Colonel Barre had heard a member 
on the Treasury bench argue that the people of the United 
States, being British colonists, planted by the maternal care, 
nourished by the indulgence, and protected by the arms of 
England, would not grudge their mite to relieve the mother 
country from the heavy burden under which she groaned. 
The language of Colonel Barre, in reply to this, was: They 
planted by your care? Your oppression planted them in 
America. They fled from your tyranny, and grew by your 
neglect of them. So soon as you began to care for them, 
jou showed your care by sending persons to spy out their 
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Kberties, misrepresent their character, prey upon them and 
eat out their sabstance. 

And how does the honorable gentleman mean to main- 
tain that language like this is applicable to the conduct of 
the government of the United States toward the Western 
emigrants, or to any representation given bj me of that 
conduct? Were the settlers in the West driven thither 
by our oppression? Have they flourished only by our 
neglect of them? Has the government done nothing but 
to prey upon them and eat out their substance ? Sir, this 
fervid eloquence of the British speaker, just when and 
where it was uttered, and fit to remain an exercise for 
the schools, is not a little out of place when it is brought 
thence to be applied here to the conduct of our own country 
toward her own citizens. From America to England, it may 
be true; from Americans to their own government it would 
be strange language. Let us leave it to be recited and de- 
claimed by our boys against a foreign nation; not introduce 
it here, to recite and declaim ourselves against our own. 

But I come to the point of the alleged contradiction. In 
my remarks on Wednesday I contended that we could not 
give away gratuitously all the public lands; that we held 
them in trust; that the government had solemnly pledged 
itself to dispose of them as a common fund for the common 
benefit, and to sell and settle them as its discretion should 
dictate. Now, sir, what contradiction does the gentleman 
find to this sentiment, in the speech of 1825? He quotes 
me as having then said that we ought not to hug these lands 
as a very great treasure. Very well, sir, supposing me to 
be accurately reported in that expression, what is the con- 
tradiction ? I have not now said that we should hug theso 
lands as a favorite source of pecuniary income. No such 
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thing. It is not my view. What 1 have said, and what I 
do say, is that they are a common fund — to be disposed of 
for the common benefit — to be sold at low prices for the ac- 
commodation of settlers, keeping the object of settling the 
lands as much in view as that of raising money from them. 
This I say now, and this I have always said. Is this hug- 
ging them as a favorite treasure? Is there no difference 
between hugging and hoarding this fund, on the one hand, 
as a great treasure, and, on the other, of disposing of it at 
low prices, placing the proceeds in the general treasury of 
the Union 7 My opinion is that as much is to he made of 
the land as fairly and reasonably may be, selling it all the 
while at such rates as to give the fullest effect to settlement. 
This is not giving it all away to the States, as the gentleman 
would propose; nor is it hugging the fund closely and tena- 
ciously, as a favorite treasure; but it is, in my judgment, 
a just and wise policy, perfectly according with all the 
various duties which rest on government. So much for 
my contradiction. And what is it ? Where is the ground 
for the gentleman's triumph ? What inconsistency in word 
or doctrine has he been able to detect? Sir, if this be a 
sample of that discomfiture, with which the honorable gen- 
tleman threatened me, commend me to the word discomfi- 
ture for the rest of my life. 

But, after all, this is not the point of the debate, and I 
must now bring the gentleman back to what is the point. 

The real question between me and him is: Has the doc- 
trine been advaaced at the South or the East, that the popu- 
lation of the West should be retarded, or at least need not 
be hastened, on account of its effect to drain off the people 
from the Atlantic States 7 Is this doctrine, as has been al- 
leged, of Eastern origin 7 That is the question. Has the 
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gentleman found anything by which he can make good his 
accusation? I submit to the Senate, that he has entirely 
failed ; and as far as this debate has shown, the only per- 
son who has advanced such sentiments is a gentleman from 
South Carolina, and a friend to the honorable member him- 
self. The honorable gentleman has given no answer to this; 
there is none which can be given. The simple fact, while it . 
requires no comment to enforce it, defies all argument to re- 
fute it. I could refer to the speeches of another Southern 
gentleman, in years before, of the sailie general character, 
and to the same effect, as that which has been quoted ; but 
I will not consume the time of the Senate by the reading of 
them. 

So then, sir. New England is guiltless of the policy of 
retarding Western population, and of all envy and jealousy 
of the growth of the new States. Whatever there be of that 
policy in the country, no part of it is hers. If it has a local 
habitation, the honorable member has probably seen, by this 
time, where to look for it; and if it now has received a name, 
he has himself christened it. 

We approach, at length, sir, to a more Important part of 
the honorable gentleman's observations. Since it does not 
accord with my views of justice and policy to give away the 
public lands altogether, as mere matter of gratuity, I am 
asked by the honorable gentleman on what ground it is that 
I consent to vote them away in particular instances ? How, 
he inquires, do I reconcile with these professed sentiments 
my support of measures appropriating portions of the lands 
to particular roads, particular canals, particular rivers, and 
particular institutions of education in the West ? This leads, 
sir, to the real and wide difference, in political opinion, be- 
tween the honorable gentleman and myself. On my part, I 
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look upon all these objects as connected with the eommon 
good, fairlj embraced in its object and its terms; he, on 
the contrary, deems them all, if good at all, only local good. 
This is oar difference. The interrogatory which he pro- 
ceeded to pat, at once explains this difference. *'What in- 
terest," asks he, '*has South Carolina in a canal in Ohio?" 
Sir, this very question is full of significance. It develops 
the gentleman's whole political system; and its answer ex- 
pounds mine. Here we differ. I look upon a road over the 
Alleghany, a canal round the falls of the Ohio, or a canal or 
railway from the Atlantic to the Western waters, as being 
an object large and extensive enough to be fairly said to be 
for the common benefit. The gentleman thinks otherwisCi 
and this is the key to open his construction of the powers 
of the government. He may well ask: What interest has 
South Carolina in a canal in Ohio? On his system, it is 
true, she has no interest. On that system, Ohio and Caro- 
lina are different governments and different countries: con- 
nected here, it is true, by some slight and ill-defined bond 
of union, but, in all main respects, separate and diverse. 
On that system, Carolina has no more interest in a canal 
in Ohio than in Mexico. The gentleman, therefore, only 
follows out his own principles; he does no more than ar- 
rive at the nataral conclusions of his own doctrines; he 
only announces the true results of that creed, which he 
has adopted himself, and would persuade others to adopt, 
when he thus declares that South Carolina has no interest 
in a public work in Ohio. Sir, we narrow-minded people of 
New England do not reason thus. Our notion >^ things is 
entirely different. We look upon the States, not as sepa- 
rated, but as united. We love to dwell on that union, and 
on the mutual happiness which it has so much promoted. 
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and the common renown which it has so greatly contributed 
to acquire. In our contemplation, Carolina and Ohio are 
parts of the same country; States, united under the same 
general government, having interests, common, associated, 
intermingled, in whatever is within the proper sphere of 
the constitutional power of this government, we look upon 
the States as one. We do not impose geographical limits 
to our patriotic feeling or regard; we do not follow rivers 
and mountains, and lines of latitude, to find boundaries be- 
yond which public improvements do not benefit us. We 
who come here as agents and representatives of these nar- 
row-minded and selfish men of New England consider our- 
selves as bound to regard, with an equal eye, the good of 
the whole, in whatever is within our power of legislation.. 
Sir, if a railroad or canal, beginning in South Carolina and 
ending in South Carolina, appeared to me to be of natural 
importance and national magnitude, believing, as I do, that 
the power of government extends to the encouragement of 
works of that description, if I were to stand np here, and 
ask: What interest has Massachusetts in a railroad in South 
Carolina 7 I should not be willing to face my constituents. 
These same narrow-minded men would tell me that they had 
sent me to act for the whole country, and that one who pos- 
sessed too little comprehension, either of intellect or feeling; 
one who was not large enough, both in mind and in heart, to 
embrace the whole, was not fit to be intrusted with the inter- 
est of any part. Sir, I do not desire to enlarge the powers of 
the government, by unjustifiable construction; nor to exer- 
cise any not within a fair interpretation. But when it is be- 
lieved that a power does exist, then it is, in my judgment, to 
be exercised for the general benefit of the whole. So far as 
respects the exercise of such a power, the States are one. It 
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was the very object of the Constitntion to create nnity of in- 
terests to the extent of the powers of the general government. 
In war and peace we are one; in commerce, one; because the . 
authority of the general government reaches to war and peace, 
and to the regulation of commerce. I have never seen any 
more difficulty in erecting lighthouses on the lakes than on 
the ocean; in improving the harbors of inland seas than if 
they were within the ebb and flow of the tide; or of remov- 
ing obstructions in the vast streams of the West more than 
in any work to facilitate commerce on the Atlantic coast. 
If there be any power for one, there is power also for the 
other; and they are all and equally for the common good of 
the country. 

• There are other objects apparently more local, or -the 
benefit of which is less general, toward which, nevertheless, 
I have concurred with others, to give aid, by donations of 
land. It is proposed to construct a road, in or through one 
of the new States, in which this government possesses large 
quantities of land. Have the United States no right, or, as 
a great and untaxed proprietor, are they under no obligation 
to contribute to an object thus calculated to promote the 
common good of all the proprietors, themselves included? 
And even with respect to education, which is the extreme 
case, let the question be considered. In the first place, as 
we have seen, it was made matter of compact with these 
States that they should do their part to promote education. 
In the next place, our whole system of land laws proceeds 
on the idea that education is for the common good; becausCi 
in every division, a certain portion is uniformly reserved 
and appropriated for the use of schools. And, finally, have 
not these new States singularly strong claims, founded on 
the ground already stated, that the government is a great 
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untaxed proprietor, in the ownership of the soil? It is a 
consideration of great importance, that, probably, there is 
in no part of the country, or of the world, so great call for 
the means of education as in those new States— owing to 
the vast numbers of persons within those ages in which 
education and instruction are usually received, if received 
at all. This is the natural consequence of recency of settle- 
ment and rapid increase. The census of these States shows 
how great a proportion of the whole population occupies 
the classes between infancy and manhood. These are the 
wide fields, and here is the deep and quick soil for the seeds 
of knowledge and virtue; and this is the favored season, 
the very springtime for sowing them. Let them be dissemi- 
nated without stint. Let them be scattered with a bounti- 
ful broadcast. Whatever the government can fairly do 
toward these objects, in my opinion, ought to be done. 

These, sir, are the grounds succinctly stated on which 
my votes for grants of lands for particular objects rest; 
while I maintain, at the same time, that it is all a common 
fuAd for the common benefit. And reasons like these, I 
presume, have influenced the votes of other gentlemen from 
New England 1 Those who have a different view of the 
powers of the government, of course, come to different con- 
clusions on these as on other questions. I observed, when 
speaking on this subject before, that, if we looked to any 
measure, whether for a road, a canal, or anything else, in- 
tended for the improvement of the West, it woald be found 
that, if the New England ayes were struck out of the lists 
of votes, the Southern noes would always have rejected the 
measure. The truth of this has not been denied and cannot 
be denied. In stating this, I thought it just to ascribe it to 
the constitutional scruples of the South rather than to any 
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Other less fayorable or less charitable cause. Bnt no sooner 
had I done this, than the honorable gentleman asks if I re- 
proach him and his friends with their constitutional scru- 
ples. Sir, I reproach nobody. I stated a fact and gave the 
most respectful reason for it that occurred to me. The gen- 
tleman cannot deny the fact; he may, if he choose, disclaim 
the reason. It is not long since I had occasion, in present- 
ing a petition from his own State, to account for its being 
intrusted to my hands, by saying that the constitutional 
opinions of the gentleman and his worthy colleague pre- 
vented them from supporting it. Sir, did I state this as a 
matter of reproach? Far from it. Did I attempt to find 
any other cause than an honest one for these scruples? 
Sir, I did not. It did not become me to doubt or to insin- 
uate that the gentleman had either changed his sentiments 
or that he had made up a set of constitutional opinions, 
accommodated to any particular combination of political 
occurrences. Had I done so, I should have felt that while 
I was entitled to little credit in thus questioning other 
people's motives, I justified the whole world in suspecting 
my own. But how has the gentleman returned this respect 
for others' opinions? His own candor and justice, how 
have they been exhibited toward the motives of others, 
while he has been at so much pains to maintain, what no- 
body has disputed, the purity of his own ? Why, sir, he 
has asked when, and how, and why. New England votes 
were found going for measures favorable to the West? He 
has demanded to be informed whether all this did begin in 
1826, and while the election of President was still pending? 
Sir, to these questions retort would be justified; and it is 
both cogent, and at hand. Nevertheless, I will answer the 
inquiryi not by retort, but by facts. I will tell the gentle- 
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man when, and how, and why, New England has supported 
measures favorable to the West. I have already referred to 
the early history of the government — ^to the first aoquisition 
of the lands — to the original laws for disposing of them, and 
for governing the Territories where they lie; and have 
shown the influence of New England men and New Eng- 
land principles in all these leading measures. I should not 
be pardoned were 1 to go over that ground again. Coming 
to more recent times, and to measures of a less general 
character, I have endeavored to prove that everything of 
this kind, designed for Western improvement, has depended 
on the votes of New England; all this is true beyond the 
power of contradiction. 

And now, sir, there are two measures to which I will 
refer, not so ancient as to belong to the early history of the 
public lands, and not so recent as to be on the side of 
the period when the gentleman charitably imagines a new 
direction may have been given to New England feeling and 
New England votes. These measures, and the New Eng- 
land votes in support of them, may be taken as samples and 
specimens of all the rest. 

In 1820 (observe, Mr. President, in 1820), the people of 
the West besought Congress for a reduction in the price 
of lands. In favor of that reduction. New England, with 
a delegation of forty members in the other House, gave 
thirty-three votes, and one only against it. The four 
Southern States, with fifty members, gave thirty-two votes 
for it and seven against it. Again, in 1821 (observe again, 
sir, the time), the law passed for the relief of the purchasers 
of the public lands. This was a measure of vital impor- 
tance to the West, and more especially to the Southwest. 
It authorized the relinquishment of contracts for lands, 
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which had been entered into at high prices, and a reduction 
in other cases of not less than thirty-seven and one-half per 
cent on the purchase money. Many millions of dollars—, 
six. or seven, I believe, at least, probably much more — were 
relinquished by this law. On this bill. New England, with 
her forty members, gave more affirmative votes than the 
four Southern States, with their fifty-two or three members. 

These two are far the most important general measures 
respecting the public lands, which have been adopted within 
the last twenty years. They took place in 1820 and 1821. 
That is the time '* when." As to the manner *' how,'' the 
gentleman already sees that it was by voting, in solid 
column, for the required relief; and lastly, as to the cause 
"why," I tell the gentleman, it was because the members 
from New England thought the measures just and salutary; 
because they entertained toward the West neither envy, 
hatred, nor malice; because they deemed it becoming them, 
as jast and enlightened public men, to meet the exigency 
which had arisen in the West, with the appropriate measure 
of relief; because they felt it due to their own characters, 
and the characters of their New England predecessors in 
this government, to act toward the new States in the spirit 
of a liberal, patronizing, magnanimous policy. So much, 
sir, for the cause "why"; and I hope that by this time, sir, 
the honorable gentleman is satisfied; if not, I do not know 
"when," or "how," or "why," he ever will be. 

Having recurred to these two important measures, in 
answer to the gentleman's inquiries, I must now beg per- 
mission to go back to a period yet something earlier, for the 
purpose of still further showing how much, or rather how 
little, reason there is for the gentleman's insinuation that 
political hopes or fears, or party associations, were the 
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gronndfl of these Mew England votes. And after what has 
been said, I hope it may be forgiven me, if I allude to some 
political opinions and votes of my own, of very little ptiblic 
importance, certainly, but which, from the time at which 
they were given and expressed, may pass for good witnesses 
on this occasion. 

This government, Mr. President, from its origin to the 
peace of 1816, had been too much engrossed with various 
other important concerns to be able to turn its thoughts 
inward, and look to the development of its vast internal 
resources. In the early part of President Washington's 
administration, it was fully occupied with completing its 
own organization, providing for the public debt, defending 
the frontiers, and maintaining domestic peace. Before the 
termination of that administration, the fires of the French 
Revolution blazed forth, as from a new-opened volcano, and 
the whole breadth of the ocean did not secure us from its ef- 
fects. The smoke and the cinders reached us, though not the 
burning lava. Difficult and agitating questions, embarrass- 
ing to government, and dividing public opinion, sprung out 
of the new state of our foreign relations, and were succeeded 
by others, and yet again by others, equally embarrassing, 
and equally exciting division and discord, through the long 
series of twenty years, till they finally issued in the war 
with England. Down to the close of that war, no distinct, 
marked, and deliberate attention had been given, or could 
have been given, to the internal condition of the country, 
its capacities of improvement, or the constitutional power 
of the government, in regard to objects connected with such 
improvement. 

The peace, Mr. President, brought about an entirely new 
and a most interesting state of things; it opened to us other 
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prospects, and saggested other duties. We ourselves were 
changed, and the whole world was changed. The pacifi- 
cation of Europe, after June, 1816, assumed a firm and 
permanent aspect. The nations evidently manifested that 
they were disposed for peace. Some agitation of the waves 
might be expected, even after the storm had subsided, 
but the tendency was, strongly and rapidly, toward settled 
repose. 

It so happened, sir, that I was, at that time, a member 
of Congress, and, like others, naturally turned my attention 
to the contemplation of the newly altered condition of the 
country and of the world. It appeared plainly enough to 
me, as well as to wiser and more experienced men, that the 
policy of the government would naturally take a start in a 
new direction, because new directions would necessarily be 
given to the pursuits and occupations of the people. We 
had pushed our commerce far and fast, under the advantage 
of a neutral flag. But there were now no longer flags, either 
neutral or belligerent. The harvest of neutrality had been 
great, but we had gathered it all. With the peace of Eu- 
rope, it was obvious there would spring up in ber circle of 
nations, a revived and invigorated spirit of trade, and a new 
activity in all the business and objects of civilized life. 
Hereafter, our commercial gains were to be earned only 
by success, in a close and intense competition. Other na- 
tions would produce for themselves, and carry for them- 
selves, and manufacture for themselves, to the full extent 
of their abilities. The crops of our plains would no longer 
sustain European armies, nor our ships longer supply those 
whom war had rendered unable to supply themselves. It 
was obvious that, under these circumstances, the country 
would begin to survey itself and to estimate its own ca- 
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ptcitj of improyement. And this improvemeot— how was 
it to be aocomplkhed, and who was to aooompUah it? IVe 
were ten or twelve millions of people, spread over almost 
half a world. We were more than twenty States, some 
stretching along the same seaboard, some along the same 
line of inland frontier, and others on opposite banks of the 
same vast rivers, ^wo considerations at once presented 
themselves, in looking at this state of things, with great 
force. One was that that great branch of improvement, 
which consisted in furnishing new facilities of intereoorse, 
necessarily ran into different States, in every leading in- 
stance, and would benefit the citizens of all snch States. 
No one State, therefore, in such cases, woxdd assume the 
whole expense, nor was the co-operation of several States 
to be expected. Take the instance of the Delaware Break- 
water. It will cost several millions of money. Would 
Pennsylvania alone ever have eonstructed it? Certainly 
never, while this Union lasts, because it is not for her 
sole benefit. Would Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Dela- 
ware have united to accomplish it, at their joint expense 7 
Certainly not, for the same reason. It could not be done, 
therefore, but by the general government. The same may 
be said of* the large inland undertakings, except that, in 
them, government, instead of bearing the whole expense, 
co-operates with others who bear a part. The other con- 
sideration is, that the United States have the means. They 
enjoy the revenues derived from commerce, and the States 
have no abundant and easy sources of public income. The 
costom houses fill the general treasury, while the States have 
scanty resources, except by resort to heavy direct taxes. 

Under this view of things I thought it necessary to settle, 
at least for myself, some definite notions with respect to the 
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powera of the goyemment in regard to internal a£Eairs. It 
may not savor too much of self-commendation to remark 
that with ttiis object I considered the Constitution, its ju- 
dicial construction, its contemporaneous exposition, and the 
whole history of the legislation of Congress under it; and I 
arrived at the conclusion that government had power to 
accomplish sundry objects, or aid in their accomplishment, 
which are now commonly spoken of as internal improve- 
ments. That conclusion, sir, may have been right, or it 
may have been wrong. I am not about to argue the 
grounds of it at large. I say only that it was adopted 
and acted on even so early as in 1816. Yes, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I made up my opinion, and determined on my in- 
tended course of political conduct on these subjects in the 
Fourteenth Congress, in 1816. And now, Mr. President, I 
have farther to say that I made up these opinions, and en- 
tered on this course of political conduct Teucro duce. Yes, 
sir, I pursued in all this a South Carolina track, on the 
doctrines of internal improvement. South Carolina, as she 
was then represented in the other House, set forth, in 1816, 
under a fresh and leading breeze, and I was among the fol- 
lowers. But if my leader sees new lights, and turns a sharp 
corner, unless I see new lights also, I keep straight on in 
the same path. I repeat that leading gentlemen from South 
Carolina were first and foremost in behalf of the doctrines^ 
of internal improvements, when those doctrines came first 
to be considered and acted upon in Congress. The debate 
on the bank question, on the tariff of 1816, and on the 
direct tax, will show who was who, and what was what at 
that time. The tariff of 1816, one of the plain cases of 
oppression and usurpation, from which, if the government 
does not recede, individual States may justly secede from 
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the goyemment, is, sir, in truth, a South Carolina tarifi!, 
supported by South Carolina votes. But for those votes 
it could not have passed in the form in which it did pass; 
whereas, if it had depended on Massachusetts votes, it 
would have been lost. Does not the honorable gentleman 
well know all this 7 There are certainly those who do, full 
well, know it all. I do not say this to reproach South Caro- 
lina. I only state the fact; and I think it will appear to be 
true, that among the earliest and boldest advocates of the 
tariff, as a measure of protection, and on the express ground 
of protection, were leading gentlemen of South Carolina in 
Congress. I did not then, and cannot now, understand their 
language in any other sense. While this tarifi of 1816 was 
under discussion in the House of Bepresentatives, an honor- 
able gentleman from Georgia, now of this House, Mr. For- 
syth, moved to reduce the proposed duty on cotton. He 
failed by four votes. South Carolina giving three votes 
(enough to have turned the scale) against his motion. The 
act, sir, then passed, and received on its passage the sup- 
port of a majority of the Bepresentatives of South Carolina 
present and joting. This act is the first, in the order of 
those now denounced as plain usurpations. We see it daily, 
in the list by the side of those of 1824 and 1828, as a case 
of manifest oppression, justifying disunion. I put it home 
to the honorable member from South Carolina that his own 
State was not only ''art and part'* in this measure, but the 
causa cancans. Without her aid this seminal principle of 
mischief, this root of the Upas, could not have been planted. 
I have already said, and it is true, that this act proceeded on 
the ground of protection. It interfered directly with exist- 
ing interests of great value and amount. It cut up the Cal- 
cutta cotton trade by the roots, but it passed, neverthelessi 
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and it passed on the principle ct proteoting numubustorei^ 
on the principle against free trade, on the principle opposed 
to that which lets ns alone. 

Such, Mr. President, were the opinions ct important and 
leading gentlemen from South Oarolina, on the sabject of 
internal improvements in .1816. I went out of Oongress the 
next year; and returning again in 1828, thought I found 
South Carolina where I had left her. I really supposed 
that all things remained as they were, and that the South 
Carolina doctrine of internal improvements would be de- 
fended by the same eloquent voices and the same strong 
arms as formerly. In the lapse of these six years, it is true, 
political associations had assumed a new aspect and new di- 
visions. A party had arisen in the South hostile to the doe- 
trine of internal improvements, and had vigorously attacked 
that doctrine. Anti-consolidation was the flag irnder which 
this party fought; and its supporters inveighed against in- 
ternal improvements much after the manner in which the 
honorable gentleman has now inveighed against them, aa 
part and parcel of the system of consolidation. Whether 
this party arose in South Carolina herself, or in her neigh- 
borhood, is more than I know. I think the latter. How- 
ever that may have been, there were those found in South 
Carolina ready to make war upon it, and who did make 
intrepid war upon it. Names being regarded as things, in 
such controversies, they bestowed on the anti-improvement 
gentlemen the appellation of Radicals. Yes, sir, the appel- 
lation of Badicals, as a term of distinction, applicable and 
applied to those who denied the liberal doctrines of internal 
improvements, originated, according to the best of my recol- 
lection, somewhere between North Carolina and Oeoigia. 
Well, sir, these mischievous Badicals were to be put dowiii 
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and the strong arm of South Carolina was stretched out to 
put them down. About this time, sir, 1 returned to Con- 
gress. The battle with the Kadicals had been fought, and 
our South Carolina champions of the doctrines of internal 
improvement had nobly maintained their ground and were 
understood to have achieved a victory. W"e looked upon 
them as conquerors, ^hey had driven back the enemy with 
discomfiture — a things by the way, sir, which is not always 
performed when it is promised. A gentleman, to whom I 
have already referred in this debate, had come into Con- 
gress during my absence from it, from South Carolina, and 
had brought with him a high reputation for ability. Ue 
came from a school with which we had been acquainted 
et noscitur a sociis. I hold in my hand, sir, a printed speech 
of this distinguished gentleman [Mr. McDuffie], ^^on internal 
improvements," delivered about the period to which I now 
refer, and printed with a few introductory remarks upon 
consolidation; in which, sir, I think he quite consolidated 
the arguments of his opponents, the Badicals, if to crush be 
to consolidate. I give you a short, but substantive quota- 
tion from these, remarks. He is speaking of a pamphlet, 
then recently published, entitled ** Consolidation"; and hav- 
ing alluded to the question of renewing the charter of the 
fdrmer Bank of the United States, he says: 

"Moreover, in the early history of parties, and when 
Mr. Crawford advocated a renewal of the old charter, it was 
considered a Federal measure; which internal improvements 
never was, as this author efroneously states. This latter 
measure originated in the administration of Mr. Jefierson, 
with the appropriation for the Cumberland road; and was 
first proposed, as a system, by Mr. Calhoun, and carried 
through the House of Bepresentatives by a large majority 
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of the Bepnblicaiui, inolading almoBt every one of the 
leading men who carried ns through the late war/' 

So, then, internal improvement is not one of the Federal 
heresies. One paragraph more, sir: 

**The author in question, not content with denouncing, 
as Federalists, General Jackson, Mr. Adams, Mr. Calhoun, 
and the majority of the South Carolina delegation in Con- 
gress, . modestly extends the denunciation to Mr. Monroe 
and the whole Republican party. Here are his words: 
'During the administration of Mr. Monroe much has passed 
which the Republican party would be glad to approve if 
they could. But the principal feature, and that which has 
chiefly elicited these observations, is the renewal of the 
system of internal improvements.' Now this measure was 
adopted by a vote of one hundred and fifteen to eighty-six, 
of a Republican Congress, and sanctioned by a Republican 
President. Who, then, is this author — who assumes the 
high prerogative of denouncing, in the name of the Republi- 
can party, the Republican administration of the country ? A 
denunciation including within its sweep Calhoun, Lowndes, 
and Cheves — men who will be. regarded as the brightest 
ornaments of South Carolina, and the strongest pillars ci 
the Republican party, as long as the late war shall be re- 
membered, and talents and patriotism shall be regarded as 
the proper objects of the admiration and gratitude of a free 
people." 

Such are the opinions, sir, which were maintained by 
South Carolina gentlemen, in the House of Representatives, 
on the subject of internal improvements, when I took my 
seat there as a member from Massachusetts in 1828. But 
this is not all. We had a bill before us, and passed it in 
that House, entitled: ^' An act to procure the necessary sur- 
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veys, plans, and estimateB upon the subject of roads and 
canals." It authorized the President to cause surveys and 
estimates to be made of the routes of such roads and canals 
as he might deem of national importance, in a commercial 
or military point of view, or for the transportation of the 
mail, and appropriated thirty thousand dollars out of the 
Treasury to defray the expense. This act, though pre- 
liminary in its nature, covered the whole ground. It took 
for granted the complete power of internal improvement as 
far as any of its advocates had ever contended for it. 
Having passed the other House, the bill came up to the 
Senate, and was here considered and debated in April, 
1824. The honorable member from South Carolina was a 
member of the Senate at that time. While the bill was 
under consideration here, a motion was made to add the 
following proviso: 

^^ Provided J That nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued to affirm or admit a power in Congress, on their own 
authority, to make roads or canals within any of the States 
of the Union." 

The yeas and nays were taken on this proviso and th« 
honorable member voted in the negative ! The proviso failed. 

A motion was then made to add this proviso, namelv: 

''Provided J That the faith of the United States is hereby 
pledged, that no money shall ever be expended for roads or 
canals, except it shall be among the several States and in 
the same proportion as direct taxes are laid and assessed by 
the provisions of the Constitution." 

The honorable member voted against this proviso, also, 
and it failed. The bill was then put on its passage and the 
honorable member voted for it, and it passed and became 
a law. 
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Kow it strikee me, sir, that there fe no nudntainiiig 
these votes, but upon the power of internal xmprovementi 
in its broadest sense. In truth, these bills for surveys and 
estimates have always been considered as test questions — 
they show who is for and who against internal improve- 
ment This law itself went the whole length and assumed 
the full and complete power. The gentleman's votes sus- 
tained that power in every form in which the various propo- 
sitions to amend presented it. He went for the entire and 
unrestrained authority without consulting the States, and 
without agreeing to any proportionate distribution. And 
now suffer me to remind you, Mr. President, that it is this 
very same power, thus sanctioned in every form by the 
gentleman's own opinion, that is so plain and manifest a 
usurpation that the State of South Carolina is supposed to 
be justified in refusing submission to any laws carrying the 
power into effect. Truly, sir, is not this a little too hard? 
May we not crave some mercy under favor and protection of 
the gentleman's own authority? Admitting that a road, 
or a canal, must be written down flat usurpation as was ever 
committed, may we find no mitigation in our respect for his 
place and his vote as one that knows the law? 

^he tariff, which South Carolina had an efficient hand 
in establishing, in 1816, and this asserted power of internal 
improvement, advanced by her in the same year, and, as 
we have seen, approved and sanctioned by her Representa- 
tives in 1824, these two measures are the great grounds on 
which she is now thought to be justified in breaking up the 
Union, if she sees fit to break it up! 

I may now safely say, I think, that we have had the 
authority of leading and distinguished gentlemen from 
South Carolina, in support of the doctrine of internal im^ 
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provement. 1 repeat that, up to 1824, 1 for one followed 
South Carolina; bat, when that star, in its ascension, 
veered off, in an unexpected direction, 1 relied on its light 
no Icmger. 

Here the Vice-President, Mr. Calhoun, said: '*Does the 
chair understand the gentleman from Massachusetts to saj 
that the person now occupying the chair of the Senate has 
changed his opinions on the subject of internal improve- 
ments?" 

From nothing ever said to me, sir, have I had reason to 
know of any change in the opinions of the person filling the 
chair of the Senate. If such change has taken place, I re- 
gret it. I speak generally of the State of South Carolina. 
Individuals, we know there are, who hold opinions favor- 
able to the power. An application for its exercise, in 
behalf of a public work in South Carolina itself, is now 
pending, I believe, in the other House, presented by mem- 
bers from that State. 

I have thus, sir, perhaps not without some tediousness 
of detail, shown that if I am in error on the subject of in- 
ternal improvement, how, and in what company, 1 fell into 
that error. If I am wrong, it is apparent who misled me. 

I go to other remarks of the honorable membe'r; and I 

have to complain of an entire misapprehension of what 

I said on the subject of the national debt, though I can 

hardly perceive how any one could misunderstand me. 

What I said was, not that I wished to put off the payment 

of the debt, but, on the contrary, that I had always voted 

for every measure for its redaction, as uniformly as the 

gentleman himself. He seems to claim the exclusive merit 

of a disposition to reduce the public charge. I do not allow 

it to him. As a debt, I was, I am for paying it, because it 10 

116— Vol TL— Orations ^ 
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a charge on our finances and on the industry of the country. 
Bat I observed that I thought I perceived a morbid fervor 
on that subject — an excessive anxiety to pay off the debt, 
not so much because it is a debt simply, as because, while 
it lasts, it furnishes one objection to disunion. It is a tie 
of common interest, while it continues. I did not impute 
such motives to the honorable member himself; but that 
there is such a feeling in existence I have not a particle of 
doubt. The most I said was that if one effect of the debt 
was to strengthen our Union, that effect itself was not re- 
gretted by me, however much others might regret it. The 
gentleman has not seen how to reply to this otherwise than 
by supposing me to have advanced the doctrine that a 
national debt is a national blessing. Others, I most hope, 
will find much less difficulty in understanding me. I dis- 
tinctly and pointedly cautioned the honorable member not 
to understand me as expressing an opinion favorable to the 
continuance of the debt. I repeated this caution, and re- 
peated it more than once; but it was thrown away. 

On yet another point I was still more unaccountably 
misunderstood. The gentleman had harangued against 
*' consolidation." I told him, in reply, that there was one 
kind of consolidation to which I was attached, and that was 
the consolidation of our Union; and that this was precisely 
that consolidation to which I feared others were not at- 
tached. That such consolidation was the very end of the 
Constitution — ^the leading object, as they had informed us 
themselves, which its framers had kept in view. I turned 
to their communication, and read their very words — '*the 
consolidation of the Union" — and expressed my devotion 
to this sort of consolidation. I said in terms, that I wished 
not, in the slightest degree, to augment the powers of this 
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government; that my object was to preserve, not to enlarge; 
and that by consolidating the Union, I understood no more 
than the strengthening of the Union, and perpetuating it. 
Having been thus explicit; having thus read from the 
printed book the precise words which I adopted, as ex- 
pressing my own sentiments, it passes comprehension how 
any man could understand me as contending for an exten- 
sion of the powers of the government, or for consolidatidn, 
in that odious sense in which it means an accumulation, in 
the Federal Government, of the powers properly belonging 
to the States. 

I repeat, sir, that in adopting the sentiment of the 
framers of the Constitution, I read their language audibly, 
and word for word; and I pointed out the distinction just 
as fully as I have now done, between the consolidation of 
the Union and that other obnoxious consolidation which 
I disclaimed. And yet the honorable member misunder- 
stood me. The gentleman had said that he wished for no 
fixed revenue— not a shilling. If, by a word, he could con< 
vert the Capitol into gold, he would not do it. Why all this 
fear of revenue? Why, sir, because, as the gentleman told 
us, it tends to consolidation. Now, this can mean neither 
more nor less than that a common revenue is a common 
interest, and that all common interests tend to hold the 
Union of the States together. I confess I like that tend* 
ency; if the gentleman dislikes it, he is right in depre- 
eating a shilling's fixed revenue. So much, sir, for con- 
solidation. 

As well as I recollect the course of his remarks, the 
honorable gentleman next recurred to the subject of the 
tariff. He did not doubt the word must be of unpleasant 
sound to me, and proceeded with an effort, neither neW| 
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nor attended with new success, to involve me and my votes 
in inconsistency and contradiction. I am happy the hon- 
orable gentleman has famished me an opportunity for a 
timely remark or two on that sabject. I was glad he ap- 
proached it, for it is a question I enter upon without fear 
from anybody. The strenuous toil of the gentleman has 
been to raise an inconsistency between my dissent ^to the 
tariff in 1824 and my vote in 1828. It is labor lost. He 
pays undeserved compliment to my speech in 1824; but 
this is to raise me high, that my fall, as he would have it, 
in 1828, may be more signal. Sir, there was no fall at all. 
Between the ground I stood on in 1824, and that I took 
in 1828, there was not only no precipice, but no declivity. 
It was a change of position, to meet new circumstances, 
but on the same level. A plain tale explains the whole 
matter. In 1816, 1 had not acquiesced in the tariff, then 
supported by South Carolina. To some parts of it, espe« 
cially, I felt and expressed great repugnance. I held the 
same opinions in 1821, at the meeting in Faneuil Hall, to 
which the gentleman has alluded. I said then, and say 
now, that,, as an original question, the authority of Con- 
gress to exercise the revenue power, with direct reference 
to the protection of manufactures, is a questionable au- 
thority, far more questionable, in my judgment, than the 
power of internal improvements. I must confess, sir, that, 
in one respect, some impression has been made on my opin- 
ions lately. Mr. Madison's publication has put the power 
in a very strong light. He has placed it, I must acknowl- 
edge, upon grounds of construction and argument, which 
seem impregnable. But even if the power wer^ doubtful, 
on the face of the Constitution itself, it had been assumed 
and asserted in the first revenue law ever passed under that 
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same Constitiition; and, on this gronndy as a mailer setUed 
by contemporaneous practice, 1 had refrained from express- 
ing the opinion that the tariff laws transcended constitu- 
tional limits, as the gentleman supposes. What I did say 
at Jfaneuii Hall, as far as 1 now remember, was that this 
was originally matter of doubtful construction. The gen- 
tleman himself, I suppose, thinJcs there is no doubt about 
it and that the laws are plainly against the Constitution. 
Mr. Madison's letters, already referred to, contain, in my 
judgment, by far the most able exposition extant of this 
part of the Constitution. He has satisfied me, so far as the 
practice of the government had left it an open question. 

With a great majority of the Bepresentatives of Massa- 
chusetts, I voted against the tariff of 1824. My reasons 
were then given, and 1 will not now repeat them. But, 
notwithstanding our dissent, the great States of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Kentucky, went for the bill, in 
almost unbroken column, and it passed. Congress and the 
President sanctioned it, and it became the law of the land. 
What, then, were we to do? Our only option was, either 
to fall in with this settled course of public policy, and 
accommodate ourselves to it as well as we could, or to em- 
brace the South Carolina doctrine, and talk of nullifying 
the statute by State interference. 

This last alternative did not suit our principles, and, of 
course, we adopted the former. In 1827 the subject came 
again before Congress, on a proposition favorable to wool 
and woollens. We looked upon the system of protection 
as being fixed and settled. The law of 1824 remained. It 
had gone into full operation, and in regard to some objects 
intended by it, perhaps most of .them, had produced all its 
expected effects. No man proposed to repeal it; no man at- 
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tempted to renew the general contest on its principle. Bat, 
owing to subsequent and unforeseen occurrences, the bene- 
fit intended by it to wool and woollen fabrics had not been 
realized. Events, not known here when the law passed, 
had taken place, which defeated its object in that particu- 
lar respect. A measure was accordingly brought forward 
to meet this precise deficiency; to remedy this particular 
4efect. It was limited to wool and woollens. Was ever 
anything more reasonable ? If the policy of the tariff laws 
had become established in principle, as the permanent 
policy of the government, should they not be revised and 
amended, and made equal, like other laws, as exigencies 
should arise, or justice require? Because we had doubted 
about adopting the system, were we to refuse to cure its 
manifest defects, after it became adopted, and when no one 
attempted its repeal? And this, sir, is the inconsistency 
so much bnuited. I had voted against the tariff of 1824 — 
but it passed ; and in 1827 and 1828 I voted to amend, it, in 
a point essential to the interest of my constituents. Where 
is the inconsistency? Could I do otherwise? Sir, does 
political consistency consist in always giving negative 
votes? Does it require of a public man to refuse to con- 
cur in amending laws, because they passed against his 
consent? Having voted against the tariff originally, does 
consistency demand that I should do all in my power to 
maintain an unequal tariff, burdensome to my own constit- 
uents, and, in many respects, favorable to none? To con« 
sistency of that sort I lay no claim. And there is another 
sort to which I lay as little— and that is a kind of consist- 
ency by which persons feel themselves as much bound to 
oppose a proposition, after it has become a law of the land, 
as before. 
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The bill of 1827, limited, as I have said, to the single 
object in which the tarijBE of 1824 had manifestly failed in 
its efEect, passed the Hoase of Bepresentatives, but was lost 
here. We had then the Act of 1828. I need not recur to 
the history of a measnre so recent. Its enemies spiced it 
with whatsoever they thought would render it distasteful; 
its friends took it, drugged as it was. Vast amounts of 
property, many millions, had been invested in manufac- 
tures, under the inducements of the Act of 1824. Events 
called loudly, as I thought, for further regulation to secure 
the degree of protection intended by that act. I was dis- 
posed to vote for such regulation, and desired nothing 
more; but certainly was not to be bantered out of my 
purpose- by a threatened augmentation of duty on mo- 
lasses, put into the bill for the avowed purpose of mak- 
ing it obnoxious. The vote may have been right or wrong, 
wise or unwise; but it is little less than absurd to allege 
against it an inconsistency with opposition to the former 
law. 

Sir, as to the general subject of the tariff, I have little 
now to say. Another opportunity may be presented. I 
remarked the other day that this policy did not begin with 
us in New England; and yet, sir. New England is charged 
with vehemence as being favorable, or charged with equal 
vehemence as being unfavorable to the tariff policy, just 
as best suits the time, place, and occasion for making some 
charge against her. The credulity of the public has been put 
to its extreme capacity of false impression, relative to her 
conduct, in this particular. Through all the South, during 
the late contest, it was New England policy and a New Eng- 
land administration that was afflicting the country with a 
tariff beyond all endurance; while on the other side of the 
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Alleghany, even the Act of 1828 itself, the very sublimated 
essence of oppression, according to Southern opinions, was 
pronounced to be one of those blessings tor whioh the West 
was indebted to the **generou8 South." 

With large investments in manufacturing establishments, 
and many and various interests connected with and depend- 
ent upon them, it is not expected that New England, any 
more than other portions of the country, will now consent to 
any measure, destructive or highly dangerous. The du^ 
of the government, at the present moment, would seem to 
be to preserve, not to destroy; to maintain the position 
which it has assumed; and, for one, I shall feel it an in* 
dispensable obligation to hold it steady, as far as in my 
power, to that degree of protection which it has under- 
taken to bestow. No more of the tariff. 

Professing to be provoked, by what he chose to con- 
sider a charge made by me against South Carolina, the 
honorable member, Mr. President, has taken up a new 
crusade against New England. Leaving altogether the 
subject of the public lands, in which his success, per- 
haps, had been neither distinguished nor satisfactory, and 
letting go, also, of the topic of the tariff, he sallied forth 
in a general assault on the opinions, politics, and parties 
of New England, as they have been exhibited in the last 
thirty years. This is natural. The "narrow policy" of 
the public lands had proved a legal settlement in South 
Carolina, and was not to be removed. The "accursed 
policy" of the tariff, also, had established the fact of 
its birth and parentage in the same State. No wonder, 
therefore, the gentleman wished to carry the war, as he 
expressed it, into the enemy's country. Prudently will- 
ing to quit these subjectSi he was doubtless desirous of 
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fastening on others that which could not be transferred 
south of Mason and Dixon's Line. The politics of New 
England became his theme; and it was in this part of his 
speech, I think, that he menaced me with such sore dis- 
comfiture. Discomfiture! Why, sir, when he attacks any- 
thing which I maintain, and overthrows it; when he turns 
the right or left of any position which I take up; when he 
drives me from any ground I choose to occupy ; he may 
then talk of discomfiture, but not till that distant day. 
What has he done ? Has he maintained his own charges 7 
Has he proved what he alleged ? Has he sustained himself 
in his attack on the government, and on the history of the 
North, in the matter of the public lands 7 Has he disproved 
a fact, refuted a proposition, weakened an argument main- 
tained by me 7 Has he come within beat of drum of any 
position of mine 7 Oh, no; but he has ''carried the war into 
the enemy's country." Carried the war into the enemy's 
country! Yes, sir, and what sort of a war has he made of 
it 7 Why, sir, he has stretched a drag-net over the whole 
surface of perished pamphlets, indiscreet sermons, frothy 
paragraphs, and fuming popular addresses, over whatever 
the pulpit, in its moments of alarm, the press in its heats, 
and parties in their extravagance have severally thrown off 
in times of, general excitement and violence. He has thus 
swept together a mass of such things as, but that they are 
now old and cold, the public health would have required 
him rather to leave in their state of dispersion. For a good 
long hour or two-we had the unbroken pleasure of listening 
to the honorable member while he recited, with his usual 
grace and spirit, and with evident high gusto, speeches, 
pamphlets, addresses, and all the et ceteras of the political 
presS| such as warm heads produce in warm times; and 
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such &8 it wonld be ^'discomfiture/' indeed, for any one 
whose taste did not delight in that sort of reading to be 
obliged to peruse. This is his war. This is to carry the 
war into the enemy's country. It is in an invasion of this 
sort that he flatters himself with the expectation of gaining 
laurels fit to adorn a Senator's brow I 

Mr. President, I shall not— it will, I 'trust, not be ex- 
pected that I should — either now, or at any time, separate 
this farrago into parts, and answer and examine its com- 
ponentB. I shall hardly bestow upon it all a genera! re- 
mark or two. In the run of forty years, sir, undw this 
Constitution, we have experienced sundry successive vio- 
lent party contests. Party arose, indeed, with the Consti- 
tution itself, and, in some form or other, has attended it 
through the greater part of its history. Whether any other 
Constitution than the old Articles of Confederation was de- 
sirable, was itself a question on which parties formed; if a 
new Constitution were framed, what powers should be given 
it, was another question; and when it had been formed what 
was, in fact, the just extent of the powers actually conferred, 
was a third. Parties, as we know, existed under the first 
administration, as distinctly marked as those which have 
manifested themselves at any subsequent period. The 
contest immediately preceding the political change in 
1801, and that, again, which existed at the commence- 
ment t>f the late war, are other instances of party excite- 
ment of something more than usual strength and intensity. 
In all these conflicts there was, no doubt, much of violence 
on both and all sides. It would be imp6esible, if one had a 
fancy for such employment, to adjust the relative quantum 
of violence between these contending parties. There was 
enough in each, as must always be expected in popular 
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governments. With a great deal of proper and decorous 
discussion there was mingled a great deal also of declama- 
tion, virulence, crimination, and abuse. In regard to any 
party, probably, at one of the leading epochs in the history 
of parties, enough may be found to make out another equally 
inflamed exhibition as that with which the honorable mem- 
ber has edified us. For myself, sir, I shall not rake among 
the rubbish of bygone times to see what I can find, or whether 
I cannot find something by which I can fix a blot on the es- 
cutcheon of any State, any party, or any part of the coun- 
try. General Washington's administration was steadily and 
zealously maintained, as we all know^ by New England. It 
was violently opposed elsewhere. We know in what quar- 
ter he had the most earnest, constant, and persevering sup- 
port in all his great and leading' measures. We know where 
his private and personal characters were held in the highest 
degree of attachment and veneration; and we know, too, 
where his measures were opposed, his services slighted, 
and his character vilified. We know, or we might know, 
if we turned to the journals, who expressed respect, grati- 
tude, and regret when he retired from the Chief Magistracy; 
and who refused to express their respect, gratitude, or re- 
gret. I shall not open those journals. Publications more 
abusive or scurrilous never saw the light than were sent 
forth against Washington and all his leading measures 
from presses south of New England. But I shall not 
look them up. I employ no scavengers; no one is in 
attendance on me, tendering such means of retaliation; 
and, if there were, with an ass's load of them, with a 
balk as huge as that which the gentleman himself has 
produced, I would not touch one of them. I see enough 
of the violence of our own times to be in no way anxious 
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to rescae from forgetfulness the extravagances of times 
past. Besides, what is all this to the present purpose? 
It has nothing to do with the public lands, in regard to 
which the attack was begun ; and it has nothing to do with 
those sentiments and opinions which, I have thought, tend 
to disunion, and all of which the honorable member seems 
to have adopted himself and undertaken to defend. New 
England has, at times, so argues the gentleman, held opin- 
ions as dangerous as those which he now holds. Suppose 
this were so, why should he, therefore, abuse New Eng- 
land? If he finds himseH countenanced by acts of hers, 
how is it that, while he relies on these acts, he covers, or 
seeks to cover, their authors with reproach ? But, sir, if, 
in the course of forty years, there have been undue effer- 
vescences of party in New England, has the same thing 
happened nowhere else? Party animosity and party out- 
rage, not in New England, but elsewhere, denounced Presi- 
dent Washington, not only as a Federalist, but as a Tory, a 
British agent, a man who, in his high office, sanctioned cor- 
ruption. But does the honorable member suppose that, if 
I had a tender here who should put such an effusion of 
wickedness and folly in my hand, that I would stand up 
and read it against the South? Parties ran into great 
heats again in 1799 and 1800. What was said, sir, or 
rather what was not said, in those years against John 
Adams, one of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and its admitted ablest defender on the floor 
of Congress? If the gentleman wishes to increase his 
stores of party abuse and frothy violence; if he has a 
determined proclivity to such pursuits, there are treasures 
of that sort south of the Potomac, much to his taste, yet 
untouched— I shall not touch them. 
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The parties which divided the country at die commence- 
ment of the lato war were violent But, then, there was vio- 
lence on both sides and violence in every State. Minorities 
and majorities were equally violent. There was no more 
violence against the war in New England than in other 
States; nor any more appearance of violence, except that, 
owing to a dense population, greater facility of assembling, 
and more presses, there may have been more in quantity 
spoken and printed there than in some other places. In 
the article of sermons, too, New England is somewhat more 
abundant than South Carolina; and for that reason tbe 
chance of finding here and there an exceptional one may 
be greater. I hope, too, there are more good ones. Op« 
position may have been more formidable in New England, 
as it embraced a larger portion of the whole population; 
but it was no more unrestrained in its principle, or vio- 
lent in manner. The minorities dealt quite as harshly 
with their own State governments as the majorities dealt 
with the administration here. There were presses on both 
sides, popular meetings on both sides, ay, and pulpits on 
both sides, also. The gentleman's purveyors have only 
catered for him among the productions of one side. I cer- 
tainly shall not supply the deficiency by furnishing samples 
of the oth^. I leave to him and to them the whole con- 
cern. 

It is enough for me to say that if, in any part of this 
their grateful occupation; if in all their researches they find 
anything in the history of Massachusetts, or New England, 
or in the proceedings of any legislative-or other public body, 
disloyal to the Union, speaking slightly of its value, propos- 
ing to break it up, or recommending non-intercourse with 
neighboring States, on account of difierence of political 
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opinioQi then, sir, I give them all op to the honorable 
gentleman's anrestrained rebuke; expecting, howeveri that 
he will extend his boffetings in like manner to all similar 
prooeedings, wherever else found. 

The gentleman, sir, has spoken at large of former parties, 
now no longer in being, by their received appellations, and 
has undertaken to instruct us, not only in the knowledge of 
their principles, but of their respective pedigrees also. He 
has ascended to the origin and run out their genealogies. 
With most exemplary modesty he speaks of the party to 
which he professes to have belonged himself, as the true 
pure, the only honest, patriotic party, derived by regular 
descent from father to son from the time of the virtuous 
Bomans! Spreading before us the family tree of political 
parties, he takes especial care to show himself snugly 
perched on a popular bough I He is wakeful to the ex- 
pediency of adopting such rules of descent as shall bring 
him in, in exclusion of others, as an heir to the inheritance 
of all public virtue and all true political principle. His 
party and his opinions are sure to be orthodox; heterodoxy 
is confined to his opponents. He spoke, sir, of the Federal- 
ists, and I thought I saw some eyes begin to open and stare 
a little when he ventured on that ground. I expected he 
would draw his sketches rather lightly when he looked on 
the circle around him, and especially if he should cast his 
thoughts to the high places out of the Senate. Neverthe- 
less, he went back to Bome, ad annum urbe condita^ and 
found the fathers of the Federalists in the primeval aristo- 
crats of that renowned empire I He traced the flow of Fed- 
eral blood down through successive ages and centuries till 
he brought it into the veins of the American Toried- 
(of T7hom, by the way, there were twenty in the Carolinas 
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for one in Maflsachnsetts). From the Tories he followed it 
to the Federalists; and as the Federal partj was broken ap, 
and there was no possibility of transmitting it farther on 
this side the Atlantic, he seems to hare discovered thai 
it has gone off, collaterally, thongh against all the oanomi 
of descent, into the Ultras of France, and finally beoome 
extinguished, like exploded gas, among the adherents of 
Don Miguel I This, sir, is an abstract of the gentleman's 
history of Federalism. I am not about to controvert it 
It is not at present worth the pains of refutation; becausci. 
sir, if at this day any one feels the sin of Federalism lying 
heavily on his conscience, he can easily procure remission. 
He may even obtain an indulgence, if he be desirous of 
repeating the same transgression. It is an a&ir of no dif- 
ficulty to get into the same right line of patriotic descent 
A man nowadays is at liberty to choose his political pa- 
rentage. He may elect his own father. Federalist or not, 
he may, if he choose, claim to belong to the favored stocki 
and his claim will be allowed. He may cany back his pre- 
tensions just as far as the honorable gentleman himself; 
nay, he may make himself out the honorable gentleman's 
cousin, and prove satisfactorily that he is descended from 
the same political great-grandfather. All this is allowable. 
We all know a process, sir, by which the whole Bssex Junto 
could, in one hour, be all washed white from their ancient 
Federalism, and come out, every one of them, an original 
Democrat, dyed in the wool! Some of them have actually 
imdergone the operation, and they say it is quite easy. The 
only inconvenience it occasions, as they tell us, is a slight 
tendency of the blood to the face, a soft suffusion, which, 
however, is very transient, since nothing is said by those 
whom they join calculated to deepen the red on the cheek. 
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but a prndent silence observed in regard to all the past 
Indeed, sir^ some smiles of approbation have been bestowed, 
and some erumbs of eomfort have fallen not a thousand 
miles from the door of the Hartford Convention itself. And 
if the author of the Ordinance of 1787 possessed the other 
f equisite qualifications, there is no knowing, notwithstand- 
ing his Federalism, to what heights of favor he might not 
yet attain. 

Mr. President, in carrying his warfare, such as it was, 
into New England, the honorable gentleman all along pro- 
fesses to be acting on the defensive. He elects to consider 
me as having assailed South Carolina, and insists that he 
oomes forth only as her champion and in her defence. Sir, 
I do not admit that I made any attack whatever on South 
Carolina. Nothing like it The honorable member in his 
first speech expressed opinions in regard to revcDue, and 
some other topics, which I heard both with pain and with 
surprise. I told the gentleman I was aware that such sen- 
timents were entertained out of the government, but had not 
expected to iind them advanced in it; that I knew there 
were persons in the South who speak of our Union with 
indiSerence or doubt, taking pains to magnify its evils and 
to say nothing of its benefits; that the honorable member 
himself I was sure could never be one of these, and I re- 
gretted the expression of such opinions as he had avowed 
because I thought their obvious tendency was to encourage 
feelings of disrespect to the Union, and to weaken its con- 
nection. This, sir, is the sum and substance of all I said on 
the subject. And this constitutes the attack which called 
on the chivalry of the gentleman, in his own opinion, to 
harry us with such a foray among the party pamphlets and 
parly proceedings of Massachusetts! If he means that I 
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spoke with dissatisfaotion or disrespect of the ebnllitioiiB 
of individuals in South Garolinai it is true. But if he 
means that I had assailed the character of the State, her 
honor or patriotism; that I had reflected on her history er 
her conduct, he had not the slightest ground for any such 
assumption. I did not even refer, I think, in my observa- 
tions, to any collection of individuals. I said nothing of 
the recent conventions. I spoke in the most guarded and 
careful manner, and only expressed my r^ret for the pub- 
lication of opinions which I presumed the honorable mem- 
ber disapproved as much as myself. In this, it seems, I 
was mistaken. I do not remember that the gentleman hat 
disclaimed any sentiment or any opinion of a supposed anti- 
Union tendency, which on all or any of the recent occasions 
has been expressed. The whole drift of his speech has been 
rather to prove that in divers times and manners sentiments 
equally liable to my objection have been promulgated in 
New England. And one would suppose that his object 
in this reference to Massachusetts was to find a precedent 
to justify^ proceedings in the South were it not for the 
reproach and contumely with which he labors all along to 
load these, his own chosen precedents. By way of defend- 
ing South Carolina from what he chooses to think an attack 
on her, he first quotes the example of Massachusetts, and 
then denounces that example in good set terms. This two- 
fold purpose, not very consistent with itself, one would 
think was exhibited more than once in the course of his 
speech. He referred, for instance, to the Hartford Gonven- 
tion. Did he do this for authority or for a topic of re- 
proach? Apparently for both; for he told us that he should 
find no fault with the mere fact of holding such a conven- 
tion and considering and discussing such questions as he 
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snpposes were then and there disctiflsed; but wbat rendered 
it obnoxious was the time it was holden and the ciroom- 
stances of the country then existing. We were in a war, 
he said, and the country needed all our aid — ^the hand of 
government required to be strengthened, not weakened — 
and patriotism should have postponed such proceedings to 
another day. The thing itself, then, is a precedent, the 
time and manner of it only a subject of censure. Now, sir, 
I go much further on this point than the honorable member. 
Supposing, as the gentleman seems to, that the Hartford 
Convention assembled for any such purpose as breaking 
up the Union because they thought unconstitutional laws 
had been passed, or to consult on that subject, or to cal- 
culate the value of the Union — supposing this to be their 
purpose or any part of it, then, I say, the meeting itself 
was disloyal, and was obnoxious to censure, whether held 
in time of peace or time of war, or under whatever circum- 
stances. The material question is the object. Is dissolu- 
tion the object ? If it be, external circumstances may make 
it a more or less aggravated case, but cannot afiect the prin- 
ciple. I do not hold, therefore, sir, that the Hartford Con- 
vention was pardonable, even to the extent of the gentle- 
man's admission, if its objects were really such as have been 
imputed to it. Sir, there never was a time under any degree' 
of excitement in which the Hartford Convention, or any 
other convention, could maintain itself one moment in New 
England if assembled for any such purpose as the gentle- 
man says would have been an allowable purpose. To hold 
conventions to decide constitutional law I — to try the bind- 
ing validity of statutes by votes in a convention! Sir, the 
Hartford Convention, I presume, would not desire that the 
honorable gentleman should be their defender or advocate 
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if he puts their case upon such untenable and extravagant 
grounds. 

Then, sir, the gentleman has no fault to find with these 
recently promulgated South Carolina opinions. And, cer- 
tainly, he need have none; for his own sentiments as now 
advanced, and advanced on reflection as far as I have been 
able to comprehend them, go the full length of all these 
opinions. I propose, sir, to s'ay something on these, and 
to consider how far they are just and constitutional. Be- 
fore doing that, however, let me observe that the eulogium 
pronounced on the character of the State of South Carolina 
by the honorable gentleman for her revolutionary and other 
merits meets my hearty concurrence. I shall not acknowl- 
edge that the honorable member goes before me in regard 
for whatever of distinguished talent or distinguished charac- 
' ter South Carolina has produced. I claim part of the honor 
— I partake in the pride of her great names. I claim them 
for countrymen, one and all. The Laurenses, the But- 
ledges, the Pinckneys, the Sumters, the Marions— Ameri- 
cans all — whose fame is no more to be hemmed in by 
State lines than their talents and patriotism were capable 
of being circumscribed within the same narrow limits. In 
their day and generation they served and honored the coun- 
try and the whole country; and their renown is of the treas- 
ures of the whole countryo Him whose honored name the 
gentleman himself bears — does he esteem me less capable of 
gratitude for his patriotism or sympathy for his sufferings 
tiian if his eyes had first opened upon the light of Massa- 
chusetts instead of South Carolina? Sir, does he suppose 
it in his power to exhibit a Carolina name so bright as to 
produce envy in my bosom? No, sir, increased gratifica- 
tion and delight, rather. I thank Qod that if I am gifted 
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with little of the spirit which is able to ndie mortals to the 
sides, 1 have jet none, as I trust, of that other spirit which 
would drag angels down. When I shall be found, sir, in 
my place here in the Senate, or elsewhere, to sneer at pub- 
lic merit because it happens to spring up beyond the little 
limits of my own State or neighborhood; when I refuse for 
any such cause, or for any cause, the homage due to Ameri* 
can talent, to elevated patriotism, to sincere devotion to lib- 
erty and the country; or, if I see an uncommon endowment 
of heaven — if I see extraordinary capacity and virtue in any 
son of the South — and if, moved by local prejudice, or gait- 
grened by State jealousy, I get up here to abate the tithe of 
a hair from his just character and just fame, may my tongue 
cleave to the roof of my mouth! 

Sir, let me recur to pleasing recollections— let me in- 
dulge in refreshing remembrances of the past — 1^ me re- 
mind you that in early times no States cherished greater 
harmony, both of principle and feeling, than Massaohusetti 
and South Carolina. Would to Ood that harmony might 
again return I Shoulder to shoulder they went through the 
Bevolution — ^hand in hand they stood round the adminis- 
tration of Washington and felt his own great arm lean on 
them for support. Unkind feeling, if it exist, alienation 
and distrust, are the growth, unnatural to such soils, of 
false principles since sown. They are weeds, the seeds of 
which that same great arm never scattered. 

Mr. President, I shall enter on no encomium upon 
Massachusetts — she needs none. There she is — ^behold her, 
and jndge for yourselves. There is her history; the world 
knows it by heart. The past, at least, is secure. There is 
Boston, and Concord, and Lexington, and Bunker Hill^- 
and there they will remain forever. The haom of her sonfl^ 
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falling in the great straggle for independence, now lie 
mingled with the soil of every State, from New England 
to (ieoigia; and there they will lie forever. And, sir, 
where American liberty raised its first voice; and where 
Its youth was nortored and sustained, there it still lives, in 
the strength of its manhood and full of its original spirit. 
If discord and disunion shall wound it — ^if party strife and 
blind ambition shall hawk at and tear it — ^if folly and mad- 
ness — ^if uneasiness, under salutary and necessary restraint 
shall succeed to separate it from that union by which alone 
its existence is made sure, it will stand, in the end, by the 
side of that cradle in which its infancy was rocked; it will 
stretch forth its arm with whatever of vigor it may still re- 
tain, over the friends who gather round it; and it will fall 
at last, if fall it must, amid the proudest monuments of its 
own glory, and on the very spot of its origin. 

There yet remains to be performed, Mr. President, by far 
the most grave and important duty, which I feel to be de- 
volved on me by this occasion. It is to state and to defend 
what I conceive to be the true principles of the Constitution 
under which we are here assembled. I might well have 
desired that so weighty a task should have fallen into other 
and abler hands. I could have wished that it should have 
been executed by those whose character and experience 
give weight and influence to their opinions, such as cannot 
possibly belong to mine. But, sir, I have met the occasion, 
not sought it; and I shall proceed to state my own senti- 
ments, without challenging for them any particular regard, 
with studied plainness and as much precision as possible. 

I understand the honorable gentleman from South Caro- 
lina to maintain that it is a right of the State Legislatures 
to interfere, whenever, in their judgment, this government 
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transoends its oonstitational limitBi and to arreai the opera- 
tioQ of its laws. 

I understand him to maintain this right; as a rightaex- 
isting under the Constitntion, not as a right to overthrow 
it on the ground of extreme necessityi such as would justify 
riolent revolution. 

I understand him to maintain an authority, on the part 
of the States, thus to interfere, for the jpurpose of correcting 
the exercise of power by the general government, of check- 
ing it and of compelling it to conform to their opinion of 
the extent of its powers. 

I understand him to maintain that the ultimate power 
of judging of the constitutional extent of its own authority 
is not lodged exclusively in the general government or any 
branch of it; but that, on the contrary, the States may 
lawfully decide for themselves, and each State for itself, 
whether in a^ven case the act of the general government 
transcends its power. 

I understand him to insist that if the exigency of the 
ease, in the opinion of any State government, requires it, 
such State government may, by its own sovereign authority, 
annul an act of the general government which it deems 
plainly and palpably unconstitutional. 

This is the sum of what I understand from him to be 
the South Carolina doctrine, and the doctrine which he 
maintains. I propose to consider it and compare it with 
the Constitution. Allow me to say as a preliminary remark 
that I call this the South Carolina doctrine only because the 
gentleman himself has so denominated it. I do not feel at 
liberty to say that South Carolina, as a State, has ever ad- 
vanced these sentiments. I hope she has not and never 
may. That a great majority of her people are opposed to 
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the tariff laws is doubtless trae. That a majority somewhat 
less than that jast mentioned conscientiouslj believe these 
laws unconstitutional may probably also be true. But that 
any majority holds to the right of direct State interference 
at State discretion, the right of nullitying acts of Congress 
by acts of State legislation, is more than I know and what 
1 shall be slow to believe. 

That there are individuals besides the honorable gentle- 
man who do maintain these opinions is quite certain. I 
recollect the recent expression of a sentiment, which cir- 
cumstances attending its utterance and publication justify 
OS in supposing was not unpremeditated. **The sovereignty 
of the State — never to be controlled, construed, or decided 
on, but by her own feelings of honorable justice." 

Mr. Hayne here rose and said that for the purpose of 
being clearly understood he would state that his proposi- 
tion was in the words of the Virginia Resolution as follows:. 

"That this assembly doth explicitly and peremptorily 
declare that it views the powers of the Federal Government 
as resulting from the compact to which the States are parties, 
as limited by the plain sense and intention of the instrument 
constituting that compact, as no further valid than they are 
authorized by the grants enumerated in that compact; and 
that, in case of a deliberate, palpable, and dangerous exer- 
cise of other powers, not granted by the said compact, the 
States who are parties thereto have the right and are in duty 
boimd to interpose, for arresting the progress of the evil and 
for maintaining within their respective limits the authorities, 
rightSi and liberties appertaining to them." 

I am quite aware, Mr. President, of the existence of the 
resolution which the gentleman read and has now repeated, 
and that he relies oh it as his authority. I know the source, 
t00| from which it is understood to have proceeded. I need 
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not say that I hare mnoli respect for the constitational opin- 
ions of Mr. Madison; they woald weigh greatly with me al- 
ways. But, before the authority of his opinion be vouched 
for the gentleman's proposition, it will be proper to consider 
what is the fair interpretation of that resolution to which 
Mr. Madison is understood to hare given his sanction. As 
the gentleman construes it, it is an authority for him. Pos- 
sibly he may not have adopted the n^t construction. 
That resolution declares that in the case of the dangerous 
exercise of powers not granted by the general government, 
the States may interpose to arrest the progress of the eviL 
But how interpose, and what does this declaration purport? 
Does it mean no more than that there may be extreme cases 
in which the people in any mode of assembliDg may resist 
usurpation and relieve themselves from a tyrannical govern- 
ment? No one will deny this. Such resistance is not only 
acknowledged to be just in America, but in England also. 
Blackstone admits as much in the theory and practice, 
too, of the English Constitution. We, sir, who oppose the 
Carolina doctrine do not deny that the people may, if they 
choose, throw off any government when it becomes oppres- 
sive and intolerable, and erect a better in its stead. We all 
know that civil institutions are established for the public 
benefit and that when they oease to answer the ends of their 
existence they may be changed. But I do not understand 
the doctrine now contended for to be that which, for the 
sake of distinctness, we may call the right of revolution. 
I understand the gentleman to maintain that, without revo- 
lution, without civil commotion, without rebellion, a rem- 
edy for supposed abuse and transgression of the powers of 
tbe general government lies in a direct appeal to the inters 
f erenoe of the State governments. 
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Mr. Hayne here rose. He did not contend, he said, for 
the mere right of revolution, bat for the right of constitu- 
tional resietance. What he maintained was that, in case of 
a plain, palpable violation of the Constitution by the general 
government, a State may interpose, and that this interposi- 
tion is constitutional. 

So, sir, £ understood the gentleman, and am happy to 
find that I did not misunderstand him. What he contends 
for is that it is constitutional to interrupt the administration 
of the Constitution itself in the hands of those who are 
chosen and sworn to administer it, by the direct interfer- 
ence in form of law of the States in virtue of their sovereign 
capacity. The inherent right in the people to reform their 
government I do not deny; and they have another right, 
and that is to resist unconstitutional laws without over- 
turning the government. It is no doctrine of mine that 
unconstitutional laws bind the people. The great question 
is: Whose prerogative is it to decide on the constitution- 
ality or unconstitutionality of the laws 7 On that the main 
debate hinges. The proposition that, in case of a supposed 
violation of the Constitution by Congress, the States have 
a constitutional right to interfere and annul the law of Con- 
gress, is the proposition of the gentleman: I do not admit 
it. If the gentleman had intended no more than to assert 
the right of revolution for justifiable cause, he would have 
said only what all agree to. But I cannot conceive that 
there can be a middle course between submission to the 
laws, when regularly pronounced constitutional, on the one 
hand, and open resistance, which is revolution or rebellion, 
on the other. I say the right of a State to annul a law of 
Congress cannot be maintained but on the ground of the 

inalienable right of man to resist oppression; that is to 

t It— Vol VI.— Orations 
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say, upon the ground of revolation. I admit that there is 
an ultimate violent remedy above the Constitution and 
in defiance of the Constitution, which may be resorted to 
when a revolution is to be justified. But I do not admit 
that under the Constitution, and in conformity with it, 
there is any mode in which a State government, as a mem- 
ber of the Union, can interfere and stop the progress of the 
general government, by force of her own laws, under any 
circumstances whatever. 

This leads us to inquire into the origin of this govern- 
ment and the source of its power. Whose agent is it ? Is 
it the creature of the State Legislatures, or the creature of 
the people? If the government of the United States be the 
agent of the State governments, then they may control it, 
provided they can agree in the manner of controlling it; if 
it be the agent of the people, then the people alone can 
control it, restrain it, modify, or reform it. It is observable 
enough that the doctrine for which the honorable gentleman 
contends leads him to the necessity of maintaining, not only 
that this general government is the creature of the States, 
but that it is the creature of each of the States severally; so 
that each may assert the power for itself of determining 
whether it acts within the limits of its authority. It is the 
servant of four and twenty masters, of different wills and 
different purposes, and yet bound to obey all. This ab- 
surdity (for it seems no less) arises from a misconception 
ad to the origin of this government and its true character. 
It is, sir, the people's Constitution, the people's govern- 
ment; made for the people, made by the people, and 
answerable to the people. The people of the United States 
have declared that this Constitution shall be the supreme 
law. We must either admit the proposition, or dispute^ 
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their authority. The States are, anqnestionably, sover- 
eign, so far as their sovereignty is not affected by this su- 
preme law. But the State Legislatures, as political bodies, 
however sovereign, are yet not sovereign over the people. 
So far as the people have given power to the general gov- 
ernment, so far the grant is unquestionably good, and the 
government holds of the people, and not of the State 
governments. We are all agents of the same supreme 
power, the people. The general government and the State 
governments derive their authority from the same source. 
Neither can, in relation to the other, be called primary , 
though one is definite and restricted and the other general 
and residuary. The national government possesses those 
powers which it can be shown the people have conferred 
on it, and no more. All the rest belong to the State gov- 
ernments or to the people themselves. So far as the people 
have restrained State sovereignty, by the expression of 
their will, in the Constitution of the United States, so far, 
it must be admitted. State sovereignty is effectually con- 
trolled. I do not contend that it is, or ought to be, con- 
trolled further. The sentiment to which I have referred 
propounds that State sovereignty is only to be controlled 
by its own * 'feeling of justice"; that is to say, it is not to 
be controlled at all ; for one who is to follow his own feel- 
ings is under no legal control. Now, however men may 
think this ought to be, the fact is that the people of the 
United States have chosen to impose control on State 
sovereignties. There are those, doubtless, who wish they 
had been left without restraint; but the Constitution has 
ordered the matter differently. To make war, for instancOi 
is an exercise of sovereignty; but the Constitution declares 
that no State shall make war. To coin money is another 
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exercise of aoTereign power; but no State is at liberty to 
coin money. Again, the Gojistitation says that no sover- 
eign State shall be so sovereign as to make a treaty. These 
prohibitions, it must be confessed, are a control on the State 
sovereignty of Soath Carolina, as well as of the other States, 
which does not arise '^from her own feelings of honorable 
justice.** Such an opinion, therefore, is in defiance of the 
plainest provisions of the Constitution. 

There are other proceedings of pablic bodies which have 
already been alladed to, and to which I refer again for the 
purpose of ascertaining more fully what is the length and 
breadth of that doctrine, denominated the Carolina doctrine, 
which the honorable member has now stood upon this floor 
to maintain. In one of them I find it resolved that ''the 
tariff of 1828, and every other tariff designed to promote 
one branch of industry at the expense of others, is con- 
trary to the meaning and intention of the Federal com- 
pact; and is such a dangerous, palpable and deliberate 
usurpation of power, by a determined majority, wielding 
the general government beyond the limits of its delegated 
powers, asx calls upon the States which compose the suffer- 
ing minority, in their sovereign capacity, to exercise the 
powers which, as sovereigns, necessarily devolve upon them 
when their compact is violated.** 

Observe, sir, that this resolution holds the tariff of 1828, 
and every other tariff, designed to promote one branch of 
industry at the expense of another, to be such a dangerous, 
palpable and deliberate usurpation of power, as calls upon 
the States, in their sovereign capacity, to interfere by their 
own authority. This denunciation, Mr. President, you will 
please to observe, includes our old tariff of 1816, as well as 
all others; because that was established to promote the in- 
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terest of the manufactures of cotton, to the manifest and 
admitted injury of the Calcutta cotton trade. Observe, 
again, that all the qualifications are here rehearsed and 
charged upon the tariff, which are necessary to bring the 
case within the gentleman's proposition. The tariff is a 
usurpation; it is a dangerous usurpation; it is a palpable 
usurpation; it is a deliberate usurpation. It is such a 
usurpation, therefore, as calls upon the States to exercise 
their right of interference. Here is a case, then, within 
the gentleman's principles, and all his qualifications of 
his principles. It is a case for action. The Oonstitution 
is plainly, dangerously, palpably and deliberately violated; 
and the States must interpose their own authority to arrest 
the law. Let us suppose the State of South Carolina to 
express this same opinion by the voice of her Legislature*' 
That would be very imposing; but what then? Is the 
voice of one State conclusive ? It so happens that at the 
very moment when South Carolina resolves that the tariff 
laws are unconstitutional, Pennsylvania and Kentucky re- 
solve exactly the reverse. They hold those laws to be 
both highly proper and strictly constitutional. And now, 
sir, how does the honorable member propose to deal with 
this case? How does he relieve us from this difficulty 
upon any principle of his? His construction gets us 
into it; how does he propose to get us out? 

In Carolina the tariff is a palpable, deliberate usurpa- 
tion; Carolina, therefore, may nullify it, and refuse to pay 
the duties. In Pennsylvania it is both clearly constitu- 
tional and highly expedient; and there the duties are to^ 
be paid. And yet we live under a government of uni- 
form laws, and under a Constitution, too, which con- 
tains an express provision, as it happens, that aU duties 
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shall be equal in all the States. Does not this approach 
abaurdity ? 

If there be no power to settle such questions, independ- 
ent of either of the States, ia not the whole Union a rope of 
aand 7 Are we not thrown back again precisely upon the 
'>ld confederation 7 

It is too plain to be argued. Four-and-twenty interpre- 
ters of constitutional law, each with a power to decide for 
itself, and none with authority to bind anybody else, and 
this constitutional law the only bond of their union! What 
is such a state of things but a mere connection during pleas- 
nre, or^ to use the phraseology of the times, during feeling ? 
And that feeling, too, not the feeling of the people, who 
established the Constitution, but the feeling of the State 
governments. 

In another of the South Carolina addresses, having 
premised that the crisis requires **all the concentrated 
energy of passion, '* an attitude of open resistance to the 
laws of the Union is advised. Open resistance to the laws, 
then, is the constitutional remedy, the conservative power 
of the State, which the South Carolina doctrines teach for 
the redress of political evils, real or imaginary. And its 
authors further say that, appealing with confidence to the 
CoDstitiition itself to justify their opinions, they cannot 
consent to try their accuracy by the courts of justice. In 
one sense, indeed, sir, this is assuming an attitude of 
open resistance in favor of liberty. But what sort of. 
liberty? The liberty of establishing their own opinions, 
in defiance of the opinions of all others ; the liberty of 
judging and of deciding exclusively themselves, in a mat- 
ter in which others have as much right to judge and decidf^ 
as they; the liberty of placing their own opinions above the 
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judgment of all others, above the laws, and above the Con- 
stitution. This is their liberty, and this is the fair result of 
the proposition contended for by the honorable gentleman. 
Or it may be more properly said, it is identical with it, 
rather than a result from it 

In the same publication we find the following: 

** Previously to our Revolution, when the arm of oppres- 
sion was stretched over New England, where did our North- 
em brethren meet with a braver sympathy than that which 
sprang from the bosoms of Carolinians 7 We had no extor- 
tion, no oppression, no collision with the king's ministers, 
no navigation interests springing up in envious rivalry of 
England." 

This seems extraordinary language. South Carolina 
no collision with the king's ministers in 17761 No extor- 
tion I No oppression! But, sir, it is also most significant 
language. Does any man doubt the purpose for which it 
was penned 7 Can any one fail to see that it was designed 
to raise in the reader's mind the question whether, at this 
time — that is to say, in 1828 — South Carolina has any col- 
Usibn with the king's ministers, any oppression, or extor- 
tion to fear from England 7 Whether, in short, England 
is not as naturally the friend of South Carolina, as New 
England with her navigation interests springing up in en- 
vious rivalry of England 7 

Is it not strange, sir, that an intelligent man in South 
Carolina in 1828 should thus labor to prove that in 1775 
there was no hostility, no cause of war between South 
Carolina and England? That she had no occasion in 
reference to her own interest, or from a regard to her 
own welfare, to take up arms in the Revolutionary con- 
tost? Can any one account for the expression of sucA 
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strange sentimentB and their cirenlatioii tiuoagh the StatGi 
othenrise than by guppoaing the object to be what I have 
mlready intimated, to raise the question if they had no ^^ool- 
fision" (mark the expreasion) with the ministeiB of King 
George III., in 1775, what collision haye they in 1828 with 
the ministers of King George lY . 7 What ia there now in 
the existing state of things to separate Carolina from Old 
more, or rather, than from New England ? 

Resolutions, sir, haye been recently passed by the L^is- 
lature of South Carolina. I need not refer to them; they go 
no further than the honorable gentleman himself has gone — 
and I hope not so far. I content myself, therefoie, with 
debating the matter with him. 

And now, sir, what I have first to say on this subject is 
that at no time and under no circumstances has New Eng- 
land or any State in New England, or any respectable body 
of persons in New England, or any public man of standing 
in New England, put f<»rth such a doctrine as this Carolina 
doctrine. 

The gentleman has found no case, he can find none, to 
support his own opinions by New England authority. New 
England has studied the Constitution in other schools and 
under other teachers. She looks upon it with other regards, 
and deems more highly and reverently both of its just au- 
thority and its utility and excellence. The history at her 
legislative proceedings may be traced — ^the ephemeral effu- 
sions of temporary bodies, called together by the excite- 
ment of the occasion, may be hunted up — ^they have been 
hunted up. The opinions and votes of her public men, 
in and out of Congress, may be explored— it will all be 
in vain. The Carolina doctrine can derive from her neith^ 
countenance nor support. She rejects it now; abe always 
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did reject it; and till she lofles her flenses, she always will 
reject it. The honorable member has referred to expres- 
sions on the subject of the Embargo law made in this place 
by an honorable and yenerable gentleman [Mr. Hillhouse] 
now favoring us with his presence. He quotes that dis- 
tinguished Senator as saying that, in his judgment, the 
Embargo law was unconstitutional, and that, therefore, in 
his opinion the people were not bound to obey it. That, 
sir, is perfectly constitutional language. An unconstitu- 
tional law is not binding; but then it does not rest with 
a resolution or a law of a State Legislature to decide 
whether an act of Congress be or be not constitutional. 
An unconstitutional act of Congress would not bind the 
people of this district, although they have no Legislature 
to interfere in their behalf; and, on the other hand, a 
constitutional law of Congress does bind the citizens of 
every State, although all their Legislatures should under- 
take to annul it by act or resolution. The venerable Con- 
necticut Senator is a constitational lawyer of soand prin- 
ciples and enlarged knowledge; a statesman practiced and 
experienced, bred in the company of Washington, and 
holding just views upon the nature of our governments. 
He believed the Embargo unconstitutional, and so did 
others; but what then? Who did he suppose was to de- 
cide that question? The State Legislatures ? Certainly 
not. No such sentiment ever escaped his lips. Let us 
follow up, sir, this New England opposition to the Em- 
bargo laws; let us trace it till we discern the principle 
which controlled and governed New England throughout 
the whole course of that opposition. We shall then see 
what similarity there is between the New England school 
of constitutional opinions and this modern Carolina school. 
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The genllemaii, I think, read a petitioii from some mngle 
individiial, addressed to the LegiaUtme of lUsflaohiuettBi 
aBBerting the Garolioa dootrine— that is, the rifi^t of State 
interference to arrest the laws of the Union. The fate of 
that petition shows the sentiment of the Legislature. U 
met no favor. The opinions of Massachnsetto weie other- 
wise. They had been expressed in 1708 in answer to the 
resolutions of Yirginiai and she did not depart from ihemi 
nor bend them to the times. MisgoTerned, wronged, op- 
pressed as she felt herself to be, she still held fast her in- 
tegrity to the Union. The gentleman may find in her 
proceedings much evidence of dissatisfaction with the 
measures of government, and great and deep dislike to 
the Embargo; all this makes the case so much the stronger 
for her; for notwithstanding all this dissatisfaction and dis- 
like, she claimed no right, still, to sever asunder the bonds 
of the Union. There was heat and there was anger in her 
political feeling. Be it so! Her heat or her anger did not, 
nevertheless, betray her into infidelity to the government. 
The gentleman labors to prove that she disliked the Em- 
bargo as much as South Carolina dislikes the tariff, and 
expressed her dislike as strongly. Be it so; bat did she 
propose the Carolina remedy?-— did she threaten to inter- 
fere, by State authority, to annul the laws of the Union? 
That is the question for the gentleman's consideration. 

No doubt, sir, a great majority of the people of New 
England conscientiously believed the Embargo law of 1807 
UDConstitutional ; as conscientiously, certainly, as the peo- 
ple of South Carolina hold that opinion of the tarifE. They 
reasoned thus: Congress has power to regulate commerce; 
but here is a law, they said, stopping all commerce, and 
stopping it indefinitely. The law is perpetual; that is, it 
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is not limited in point of time, and mast, of coarse, con- 
tinae antil it shall be repealed by some other law. It is 
as perpetaal, therefore, as the law against treason or mar- 
der. Now, is this regalating commerce or destroying it? 
Is it gaiding, controlling, giving the rale to commerce, as 
a sabsisting thing; or is it patting an end to it altogether? 
Nothing is more certain than that a majority in New Eng- 
land deemed this law a violation of the Constitution. The 
very case required by the gentleman to justify State inter- 
ference had then arisen. Massachusetts believed this law 
to be **a deliberate, palpable, and dangerous exercise of a 
power not granted by the Constitution." Deliberate it was, 
for it was long continued; palpable she thought it, as no 
words in the Constitution gave the power, and only a con- 
struction, in her opinion most violent, raised it; dangerous 
it was, since it threatened utter ruin to her most important 
interests. Here, then, was a Carolina case. How did Mas- 
sachusetts deal with it? It was, as she thought, a plain, 
manifest, palpable violation of the Constitution, and it 
brought ruin to her doors. Thousands of families, and 
hundreds of thousands of individuals were beggared by 
it. While she saw and felt all this, she saw and felt also 
that, as a measure of national policy, it was perfectly futile; 
that the country was no way benefited by that which caused 
so much individual distress; that it was efficient only for 
the production of evil, and all that evil inflicted on our- 
selves. In such a case, under such circumstances, how did 
Massachusetts demean herself? Sir, she remonstrated, she 
memorialized, she addressed herself to the general govern- 
ment, not exactly '^with the concentrated energy of pas- 
sion,'* but with her own strong sense and the energy of 
sober conviction. But she did not interpose the arm of her 
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own power to arrest the law and break the Embaigo. Far 
from it Her principles boand her to two things; and she 
followed her principleSi lead where they might. First, to 
submit to every constitntional law of Oongress, and, sec- 
ondly, if the constitutional yali^ity of the law be donbtedi 
to refer that question to the deoimon of the proper tribunals. 
The first principle is vain and ineffectual without the sec- 
ond. A majority of us in New Bngland belieyed the Em- 
bargo law unconstitutional; but the great question was, 
and always will be, in such oases: Who is to decide this? 
Who is to judge between the people and the government? 
And, sir, it is quite plain that the Oonstitution of the 
United States confers on the government itself, to be ex- 
ercised by its appropriate department, and under its own 
responsibility to the people, this power of deciding ulti- 
mately and conclusively upon the just extent of its own 
authority. If this had not been done, we should not have 
advanced a single step beyond the old Oonf ederation. 

Being fully of opinion that the Embargo law was uncon- 
stitutional, the people of New England were yet equally 
clear in the opinion — it was a matter they did not doubt 
upon — ^that the question, after all, must be decided by the 
judicial tribunals of the United States. Before those tri- 
bunals, therefore, they brought the question. Under the 
provisions of the law they had given bonds to millions in 
amount, and which were alleged to be forfeited. They suf- 
fered the bonds to be sued, and thus raised the question. 
In the old-fashioned way of settling disputes, they went to 
law. The case came to hearing and solemn argument; and 
he who espoused their cause and stood up for them against 
the validity of the Embargo Act was none other than that 
great man of whom the gentleman has made honorable men- 
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tioa, Samuel Dexter. He was then, airy in ihe fnlneas of 
his knowledge and the maturity of his strength, fle had 
retired from long and distinguished public service here, to 
the renewed pursuit of professional duties, carrying with 
him all that enlargement and expansion, all the new 
strength and force, which an acquaintance with the more 
general subjects discussed in the national councils is capable 
of adding to professional attainment in a mind of true great- 
ness and comprehension. He was a lawyer and he was also 
a statesman. He had studied the Constitution, when he 
filled public station, that he might defend it; he had ex- 
amined its principles that he might maintain them. More 
than all men, or at least as much as any man, he was at- 
tached to the general government and to the union of the 
States. His feelings and opinions all ran in that direction. 
A question of constitutional law, too, was, of all subjects, 
that one which was best suited to his talents and learning. 
Aloof from technicality, and unfettered by artificial rule, 
such a question gave opportunity for that deep and clear 
analysis, that mighty grasp of principle, which so much 
distinguished his higher efforts. His very statement was 
argument; his inference seemed demonstration. The ear- 
nestness of his own conviction wrought conviction in others. 
One was convinced, and believed, and assented, because it 
was gratifying, delightful, to think and feel and believe 
in unison with an intellect of such evident superiority. 

Mr. Dexter, sir, such as I have described him, argued 
the New England cause. He put into his effort his whole 
heart, as well as all the powers of his understanding; for 
he had avowed, in the most public manner, his entire con- 
currence with his neighbors on the point in dispute. He 
argued the cause; it was lost, and New England submitted. 
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The established tribonals pronounced the law eonstitationalf 
and New England acquiesced. Now, sir, is not this the ex- 
act opposite of the doctrine of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? According to him, instead of referring to the 
judicial tribunals, we should have broken up the Embargo 
by laws of our own; we should have repealed it quoad JSfew 
England; for we had a strong, palpable, and oppressive case. 
Sir, we believed the Embargo unconstitutional; but still 
that was matter of opinion, and who was to decide it 7 We 
thought it a clear case; but, nevertheless, we did not take 
the law into our own hands because we did not wish to 
bring about a revolution, nor to br^ak up the Union; for 
I maintain that, between submission to the decision of the 
constituted tribunals and revolution, or disunion, there is 
no middle ground — there is no ambiguous condition, half 
allegiance and half rebellion. And, sir, how futile, how 
very futile it is to admit the right of State interference, and 
then attempt to save it from the character of unlawful resist- 
ance by adding terms of qualification to the causes and oc- 
casions, leaving all these qualifications, like the case itself, 
in the discretion of the State governments. It must be a 
clear case, it is said, a deliberate case; a palpable case; 
a dangerous case. But then the State is still left at liberty 
to decide for herself what is clear, what is deliberate, what 
is palpable, what is dangerous. Do adjectives and epithets 
avail anything ? Sir, the human mind is so constituted that 
the merits of both sides of a controversy appear very clear 
and very palpable to those who respectively espouse them; 
and both sides usually grow clearer as the^ controversy ad- 
vances. South Carolina sees unconstitutionality in the tariff; 
she sees oppression there also; and she sees danger. Penn- 
sylvania, with^ a vision not less sharp, looks at the same 
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tariil, and Bees no saoh thing in it— she sees it all oonstita- 
tionaly all usefal, all safe. The faith of South Carolina is 
strengthened by opposition, and she now not only sees, but 
resolyes, that the tariff is palpably unconstitutional, oppres- 
sive, and dangerous; but Pennsylvania, not to be behind 
her neighbors, and equally willing to strengthen her own 
faith by a confident asseveration, resolves, also, and gives 
to every warm affirmative of South Carolina a plain, down- 
right Pennsylvania negative. South Carolina, to show the 
strength and unity of her opinion, brings her assembly to 
a unanimity within seven voices; Pennsylvania, not to be 
outdone in this respect more than others, reduces her dis- 
sentient fraction to a single vote. Now, sir, again 1 ask the 
gentleman what is to be done? Are these States both 
right? Is he bound to consider them both right? If not, 
which is in the wrong 7 or rather, which has the best right 
to decide ? And if he and if I are not to know what the 
Constitution means and what it is till those two State Legis- 
latures and the twenty -two others shall agree in its construc- 
tion, what have we sworn to when we have sworn to main- 
tain it? I was forcibly struck, sir, with one reflection as 
the gentleman went on in his speech. He quoted Mr. Madi- 
son's resolutions, to prove that a State may interfere, in a 
case of deliberate, palpable, and dangerous exercise of a 
power not granted. The honorable member supposes the 
tariff law to be such an exercise of power; and that, con- 
sequently, a case has arisen in which the State may, if it 
eee fit, interfere by its own law. Now it so happens, never- 
theless, that Mr. Madison deems this same, tariff law quite 
constitutional. Instead of a clear and palpable violation, 
it is, in his judgment, no violation at all. So that, while 
they use his authority for a hypothetical case, they reject 
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it in the very oaae before them. All this, sir, shows the 
inherent futility — 1 bad almost nsed a stronger word — ol 
conceding this power of interference to the States, and then 
attempting to secore it from abase by imposing qualifica- 
tions, of which the States themselves are to judge. One of 
two things is true: either the laws of the Union are beyond 
the discretion and beyond the control of the States, or else 
we have no Constitution of general government, and are 
thrust back again to the days of the Confederacy. 

Let me here say, sir, that if the gentleman's doctrine had 
been received and acted upon in New England, in the times 
of the Embargo and Non-intercourse, we should probably 
not now have been here. The government would very 
likely have gone to pieces, and crumbled into dust. No 
stronger case can ever arise than existed under those laws; 
no States can ever entertain a clearer conviction than the 
New England States then entertained; and if they had been 
under the influence of that heresy of opinion, as I must call 
it, which the honorable member espouses, this Union would, 
in all probability, have been scattered to the four winds, I 
ask the gentleman, therefore, to apply his principles to that 
case; I ask him to come forth and declare whether, in his 
opinion, the New England States would have been justified 
in interfering to break up the Embargo system under the 
conscientious opinions which they held upon it ? Had they 
a right to annul that law? Does he admit, or deny? If^ 
that which is thought palpably unconstitutional in South 
Carolina justifies that State in arresting the progress of the 
law, tell me whether that which was thought palpably un- 
constitutional also in Massachusetts would have justified her 
in doing the same thing ? Sir, I deny the whole doctrine. 
It has not a foot of ground in the Constitution to stand on. 
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No pnblie num of reputation ever advanced it iQ Massachu- 
setts, in the warmest times, or could maintain himself upon 
it there at any time. 

I wish now, sir, to make a remark upon the Yirginia 
Resolutions of 1796. I cannot undertake to say how these 
resolutions were understood by those who passed them. 
Their language is not a little indefinite. In the case of 
the exercise by Oongresa of a dangerous power not granted 
to them, the resolutions assert the right, on the part of the 
State, to interfere and arrest the progress of the evil. This 
is susceptible of more than one interpretation. It may mean 
no more than that the States may interfere by complaint and 
remonstrance, or by proposing to the people an alteration of 
the Federal Constitution. This would all be quite unob- 
jectionable; or, it may be, that no more is meant than to 
assert the general right of revolution, as against all govern- 
ments, in cases of intolerable oppression. This no one 
doubts; and this, in my opinion, is all that he who framed 
the resolutions could have meant by it; for I shall not 
readily believe that he was ever of opinion that a State, 
under the Constitution, and in conformity with it, could, 
upon the ground of her own opinion of its unconstitution- 
ality, however clear and palpable she might think the case, 
annul a law of Congress, so far as it should operate on her- 
self, by her own legislative power. 

I must now beg to ask, sir, whence is this supposed right 
of the States derived ? — ^where do they find the power to in- 
terfere with the laws of the Union ? Sir, the opinion which 
the honorable gentleman maintains is a notion, founded in a 
total misapprehension, in my judgment, of the origin of this 
government and of the foundation on which it stands. I 
hold it to be a popular government, erected by the people; 
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those wlio tdrnmiBler it, reaponflible to Ihe people; and ife- 
self capable of being amended and modified, just as the 
people may choose it should be. It is as popular, just as 
truly emanating from the people, as the State governments. 
It is created for one purpose; the State governments for an- 
other. It has its own powers; they have theirs. There is 
no more authority with them to arrest the operation of a law 
of Congress than with Congress to arrest the operation of 
their laws. We are here to administer a Constitution ema- 
nating immediately from the people, and truJBted by them 
to our administration. It is not the creature of the State 
governments. It is of no moment to the argument, that cer- 
tain acts of the State Legislatures are necessary to fill our 
seats in this body. That is not one of their original State 
powers, a part of the sovereignty of the State. It is a duty 
which the people, by the Constitution itself, have imposed 
on the State Legislatures, and which they might have left 
to be performed elsewhere, if they bad seen fit. So they 
have left the choice hi President with electors; but all this 
does not affect the proposition, that this whole government, 
President, Senate and House of Bepresentatives, is a popu- 
lar government. It leaves it still all its popular character. 
The governor of a State (in some of the States) is chosen, 
not directly by the people, but by those who are chosen by 
the people, for the purpose of performing, among other du- 
ties, that of electing a governor. Is the government of the 
State, on that account, not a popular government? This 
government, sir, is the independent offspring of the popu- 
lar will. It is not the creature of State Legislatures; nay, 
more, if the whole truth must be told, the people brought it 
into existence, established it, and have hitherto supported 
it, for the very purpose, among others, of imposing certain 
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salutary leetraints on State sovereignties. The States can- 
not now make war; they cannot contract alliances; they 
cannot make, each for itself, separate regalations of com- 
merce; they cannot lay imposts; they cannot coin money. 
If this Constitution, sir, be the creature of State Legisla- 
tures, it must be admitted that it has obtained a strange 
control over the volitions of its creators. 

The people, then, sir, erected this government. They 
gave it a Constitution, and in that Constitution they have 
enumerated the powers which they bestow on it. They 
have made it a limited government. They have defined 
its authority. They have restrained it to the exercise of 
such powers as are granted; and all others, they declare, 
are reserved to the States or the people. But, sir, they 
have not stopped here. If they had, they would have ac- 
complished but half their work. No definition can be so 
clear as to avoid possibility of doubt; no limitation so pre- 
cise as to exclude all uncertainty. Who, then, shall con- 
strue this grant of the people? Who shall interpret their 
will, where it may be supposed they have left it doubtful ? 
With whom do they repose this ultimate right of deciding 
on the powers of the government? Sir, they have settled 
all this in the fullest manner. They have left it with the 
government itself, in its appropriate branches. Sir, the very 
chief end, the main design, for which the whole Constitution 
was framed and adopted, was to establish a government that 
should not be obliged to act through State agency, or de- 
pend on State opinion and State discretion. The people 
had had quite enough of that kind of government under 
the Confederacy. Under that system the legal action — the 
application of law to individuals — belonged exclusively to 
the States. Congress could only recommend — their acts 
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were not of binding f oree till the States had adopted and 
sanctioned them. Are we in that condition still 7 Are we 
yet at the mercy of State discretion and State construction 7 
Sir, if we are, then yain will be our attempt to maintun llie 
Constitution under which we sit. 

But, sir, the people have wisely provided, in the Consti- 
tution itself, a proper suitable mode and tribunal for settling 
questions of constitutional law. There are, in the Oonstitu* 
tion, grants of powers to Congress, and restrictions on these 
powers. There are also prohibitions on the States. Some 
authority must therefore necessarily exist, baring the ulti- 
mate jurisdiction to fix and ascertain the interpretation isi 
these grants, restrictions, and prohibitions. The Constitu- 
tion has itself pointed out, ordained, and established that 
authority. How has it accomplished this great and essen* 
tial end? By declaring, sir, that *'the Constitution and tiie 
laws of the United States, made in pursuance thereof, cdudl 
be the supreme law of the land, anything in the Constitu* 
tion or laws of any State to the contrary notwitiistanding.** 

This, sir, was the first great step. By this the su- 
premacy of the Constitution and laws of the United States 
is declared. The people so will it. No State law is to be 
valid, which comes in conflict with the Constitution, or any 
law of the United States passed in pursuance d! it. But 
who shall decide this question of interference? To whom 
lies the last appeal ? This, sir, the Constitution itself de- 
cides also by declaring '^that the judicial power shall ex- 
tend to all cases arising under the Constitution and laws 
of the United States.'* These two provisions, sir, cover 
the whole ground. They are, in truth, the keystone of 
the arch. With these it is a Constitution; without them 
it is a Confederacy. In pursuance of these clear and ez- 
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press piOTiflioiis, Congress established at its very first ses- 
sion in the judicial act a mode for carrying them into full 
elfect and for bringing alLqaestions of constitutional power 
to the final decision of the Supreme Court. It then, sir, 
became a government. It then had the means of self -pro- 
tection; and but for this it would, in ail probability, have 
been now among things which are past. Uaving consti- 
tuted the government, and declared its powers, the people 
have farther said, that since somebody must decide on the 
extent of these powers, the government shall itself decide; 
subject always, like other popular governments, to its re- 
spoiisibility to the people. And now, sir, I repeat, how is 
it that a State Legislature acquires any power to interfere ? 
Who, or what, gives them the right to say to the people: 
**We, who are your agents and servants for one purpose, 
will undertake to decide that your other agents and ser- 
vants, appointed by you for another purpose, have tran- 
scended the authority you gave themT' The reply would 
be, I think, not impertinent — "Who made you a judge 
over another's servants? To their own masters they 
stand or fall.'' 

Sir, I deny this power of State Legislatures altogether. 
It cannot stand the test of examination. Gentlemen may 
say that in an extreme case a State government might pro- 
tect the people from intolerable oppression. Sir, in such a 
case, the people might protect themselves without the aid 
of the State governments. Such a case warrants revolution. 
It must make, when it comes, a law for itself, A nullify- 
ing act of a State Legislature cannot alter the case, nor 
make resistance any more lawful. In maintaining these 
sentiments, sir, I am but asserting the rights of the people- 
I state what they have declared, and insist on their right to 
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declare it Thejr bftve ohosen to lepoee tiili pomet in tiie 
general gOTemment, and I think it my duty to support it, 
like other constitutional powera. 

For myself y or, I do not admit the jnriadietion of Sonth 
Carolina, or any other State, to prescribe my eonstitational 
duty; or to setUe, between me and the pe<^le, the validity 
of laws of OiHigress for which I have voted. I decline her 
umpirage. I have not sworn to support the Constitution ac- 
cording to her construction of its clauses. I have not stipu- 
lated by my oath of office, or otherwise, to come under any 
responsibility except to the people and those whom they 
have appointed to pass upon the question, whether laws, 
supported by my votes, conform to the Constitution of the 
country. And, sir, if we look to the general nature of 
the case, could anything have been more prepoeteroua 
than to make a government for the whole Union, and 
yet leave its powers subject, not to one interpretation, but 
to thirteen or twenty -four interpretations? Instead of one 
tribunal, established by all, responsible to all, with power to 
decide for all, shall constitutional questions be left to four- 
and-twenty popular bodies, each at liberty to decide for it- 
self, and none bound to respect the decisions of others; and 
each at liberty, too, to give a new construction on every new 
election of its own members 7 Would anything with such a 
principle in it, or rather with such a destitution of all prin- 
ciple, be fit to be called a government ? No, sir. It should 
not be denominated a Constitution. It should be called rather 
a collection of topics for everlasting controversy; heads of 
debate for a disputatious people. It would not be a govern- 
ment. It would not be adequate to any practical good, nor 
fit for any country to live under. To avoid all possibility 
of being misunderstood, allow me to repeat again in the 
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fallest manner that I claim no powers for the government 
by forced or unfair constmction. I admit that it is a gov- 
ernment of strictly limited powers; of enumerated, speci- 
fied, and particularized powers; and that whatsoever is 
not granted is withheld. But notwithstanding all this, 
and however the grant of powers may be expressed, its 
limit and extent may yet, in some cases, admit of doubt; 
and the general government would be good for nothing, it 
would be incapable of long existing, if some mode had not 
been provided in which those doubts, as they should arise, 
might be peaceably but authoritatively solved. 

And now, Mr. President, let me run the honorable gen- 
tleman's doctrine a little into its practical application. Let 
us look at his probable modus operandi. If a thing can be 
done, an ingenious man can tell how it is to be done. Now 
1 wish to be informed how this State interference is to be 
put in practice without violence, bloodshed, and rebellion. 
We will take the existing case of the tariff law. South 
Carolina is said to have made up her opinion upon it. If 
we do not repeal it (as we probably shall not), she will then 
apply to the case the remedy of her doctrine. She will, we 
must suppose, pass a law of her Legislature declaring the 
several acts of Congress, usually called the tariff laws, null 
and void, so far as they respect South Carolina or the citi- 
zens thereof. So far all is a paper transaction, and easy 
enough. But the collector at Charleston is collecting the 
duties imposed by these tariff laws — he, therefore, must be 
stopped. The collector will seize the goods if the tariff 
duties are not paid. The State authorities will undertake 
their rescue; the marshal with his posse will come to the 
collector's aid, and here the contest begins. The militia 
of the State will be called out to sustain the nullifying 
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act They will maroh, (rir, under a very gallant leadei^ 
for I believe the honorable member himself commands iim 
militia of that part of ihe State. He will raise the nullify- 
ing act on his standard, and spread it cot as his bannerl 
It will haye a preamble bearing: ''That the tariff laws ass 
palpable, deliberate, and dangerons yiolations of the Ckm- 
stitationi" He will proceed, wMi this banner flying, to 
the custom house in Oharleston: 

**MilMsrlifls 
SoooroM iMtel bknring BMrU MNnidB." 

Arrived at the custom house, he will tell the collector 
that he must collect no more duties under any of the tariff 
laws. This he will be somewhat puzzled to say, by the 
way, with a grave countenance, considering what hand 
South Carolina herself had in that of 1816. But, sir, die 
collector would probably not desist at his bidding. He 
would show him the law of Congress, the Treasury in- 
struction, and his own oath of office. He would say he 
should perform his duty, come what might. Here would 
ensue a pause: for they say that a certain stillness pre* 
cedes the tempest. The trumpeter would hold his breath 
a while, and before all this military array should fall cm the 
custom house, collector, clerks and all, it is very probable 
some of those composing it would request of their gallant 
commander-in-chief to be informed a little upon the point 
of law; for they have doubtless a just respect for his (pin- 
ions as a lawyer, as well as for his bravery as a soldier. 
They know he has read Blackstone and the Constitution, . 
as well as Turenne and Vauban. They would ask him, 
therefore, something concerning their rights in this mat- 
ter. They would inquire whether it was not somewhat 
dangerous to resist a law of the United States. What 
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would be the nature of their offence, they would wish to 
learn, if they by military force and array resisted the exe- 
cution in Oarolina of a law of the United States, and it 
should turn out, after all, that the law was constitutional 7 
He would answer, of course, treason. No lawyer could 
give any other answer. John Fries, he would tell them, 
had learned that some years ago. How, then, they would 
ask, do you propose to defend us 7 We are not afraid of 
bullets, but treason has a way of taking people off that we 
do not much relish. How do you propose to defend us 7 
•'Look at my floating banner," he would reply; ''see there 
the nullifying law I" Is it your opinion, gallant com- 
mander, they would then say, that if we should be in- 
dicted for treason, that same floating banner of yours 
would make a good plea in bar? *' South Carolina is a 
sovereign State,*' he would reply. That is true — but 
would the judge admit our plea? ** These tariff laws," 
he would repeat, "are unconstitutional, palpably, delib- 
erately, dangerously." That all may be so; but if the 
tribunal should not happen to be of that opinion, shall we 
swing for it ? We are ready to die for our country, but it 
is rather an awkward business, this dying without touching 
the ground! After all, that is a sort of hemp tax worse 
than any part of the tariff. 

Mr. President, the honorable gentleman would be in a 
dilemma like that of another great general. He would 
have a knot before him which he could not untie. He 
must cut it with his sword. He must say to his followerSi 
Defend yourselves with your bayonets; and this is war- 
civil war. 

Direct collision, therefore, between foroe and foroe is 
the unavoidable result of that remedy for the reviskxi <rf 

|18— ToL VX—OradonB 
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anconstitutional laws which the gentleman contends for. 
It mast happen in the very first case to which it is ap- 
plied. Is not this the plain result? To resist, by force, 
the execution of a law generally is treason. Can the 
courts of the United States take notice of the indulgence 
of a State to commit treason 7 The common saying that a 
State cannot commit treason herself is nothing to the pur- 
pose. Can she authorize others to do it? If John Fries 
had produced an act of Pennsylvania annulling the law of 
Congress, would it have helped his case? Talk about it 
as we will, these doctrines go tbe length of revolution. 
They are incompatible with any peaceable administration 
of the government. They lead directly to disunion and 
civil commotion; and, therefore, it is, that at their com- 
mencement, when they are first found to be maintained 
by respectable men, and in a tangible form, I enter my 
public protest against them all. 

The honorable gentleman argues that if this government 
be the sole judge of the extent of its own powers, whether 
that right of judging be in Congress, or the Supreme Court, 
it equally subverts State sovereignty. This the gentleman 
sees, or thinks he sees, although he cannot perceive how 
the right of judging, in this matter, if left to the exercise 
of State Legislatures, has any tendency to subvert the gov- 
ernment of the Union. The gentleman's opinion may be, 
that the right ought not to have been lodged with the gen- 
eral government; he may like better such a Constitution 
as we should have under the right of State interference; 
but I ask him to meet me on the plain matter of fact; I 
ask him to meet me on the Constitution itself; I ask him 
if the power is not found there — clearly and visibly found 
there. 
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But, sir, what is this danger, and what the gronnds of 
it? Let it be remembered that the Gonstitntion of the 
United States is not unalterable. It is to continue in it0 
present form no longer than the people who established it 
shall choose to continue it. If they shall become convinced 
that they have made an injudicious or inexpedient partition 
and distribution of power, between the State governments 
and the general government, they can alter that distribu- 
tion at will. 

If anything be found in the national Constitution, either 
by original provision, or subsequent interpretation, which 
ought not to be in it, the people know how to get rid of it. 
If any construction be established, unacceptable to them, so 
as to become, practically, a part of the Constitution, thej 
will amend it, at their own sovereign pleasure; but while 
the people choose to maintain it, as it is; while they are 
satisfied with it, and refuse to change it, who has given, ot 
who can give, to the State Legislatures a right to alter it, 
either by interference, construction, or otherwise? Gentle* 
men do not seem to recollect that the people have any 
power to do anything for themselves; they imagine there 
is no safety for them any longer than they are under the 
close guardianship of the State Legislatures. Sir, the peo- 
ple have not trusted their safety, in regard to the general 
Constitution, to these hands. They have required other 
security, and taken other bonds. They have chosen to 
trust themselves, first, to the plain words of the instru- 
ment, and to such construction as the government itself, 
in doubtful cases, should put on its own powers, under 
their oaths of office, and subject to their responsibility to 
them; just as the people of a State trust their own State 
governments with a similar power. Secondly, they have 
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repoBed their trast in the efficacy of freqtient elections, and 
in their own power to remove . their own servants and 
agents, whenever they see cause. Thirdly, they have re- 
posed trust in the judicial power, which, in order that it 
might be trustworthy, they have made as respectable, 
as disinterested, and as independent as was practicable. 
Fourthly, they have seen fit to rely, in case of necessity, 
or high expediency, on their known and admitted power, 
to alter or amend the Constitution, peaceably and quietly, 
whenever experience shall point out defects or imperfec- 
tions. And, finally, the people of the United States have, 
at no time, in no way, directly or indirectly, authorized 
any State Legislature to construe or interpret their high 
instrument of government; much less to interfere, by their 
own power, to arrest its course and operation. 

If, sir, the people, in these respects, had done otherwise 
than they have done, their Constitution could neither have 
been preserved, nor would it have been worth preserving. 
And, if its plain provisions shall now be disregarded, and 
these new doctrines interpolated in it, it will become as 
feeble and helpless a being as its enemies, whether early or 
more recent, could possibly desire. It will exist in every 
State, but as a poor dependent on State permission. It 
must borrow leave to be and it will be no longer than 
State pleasure or State discretion sees fit to grant the in- 
dulgence and to prolong its poor existence. 

But, sir, although there are fears, there are hopes also. 
The people have preserved this, their own chosen Constitu- 
tion, for forty years and have seen their happiness, pros- 
perity and renown grow with its growth, and strengthen 
with its strength. They are now, generally, strongly at- 
tached to it. Overthrown by direct assault, it cannot be; 
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evaded, undermii^ed, nullified, it will not be, if we, and 
those who shall succeed us here, as agents and representa- 
tives of the people, shall conscientiously and vigilantlj 
discharge the two great branches of our public trust — ^faith- 
fully to preserve and wisely to administer it. 

Mr. President, I have thus stated the reasons of my dis- 
sent to the doctrines which have been advanced and main- 
tained. I am conscious of having detained you and the 
Senate much too long. I was drawn into the debate with 
no previous deliberation such as is suited to the discussion 
of so grave and important a subject. But it is a subject of 
which my heart is full, and I have >not been willing to sup- 
press the utterance of its spontaneous sentiments. I cannot, 
even now, persuade myself to relinquish it without express- 
ing once more, my deep conviction, that since it respects 
nothing less than the Union of the States, it is of most 
vital and essential importance to the public happiness. I 
profess, sir, in my career, hitherto, to have kept steadily 
in view the prosperity and honor of the whole country, and 
the preservation of our Federal Union. It is to that Union 
we owe our safety at home and our consideration and dig- 
nity abroad. It is to that Union that we are chiefly in- 
debted for whatever makes us most proud of our country. 
That Union we reached only by the discipline of our vir- 
tues in the severe school of adversity. It had its origin in 
the necessities of disordered finance, prostrate commerce and 
ruined credit. Under its benign influence, these great in- 
terests immediately awoke as from the dead and sprang 
forth with newness of life. Every year of its duration has 
teemed with fresh proofs of its utility and its blessings; 
and, although our territory has stretched out wider and 
wider, and our population spread further and further, they 
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have not outran its protection or its benefits. It has been 
to us all a copious fountain of national, social and personal 
happiness. I have not allowed myself, sir, to look beyond 
the Union to see what might lie hidden in the dark recess 
behind. I have not coolly weighed the chances of preserv- 
ing liberty when the bonds that unite us together shall be 
broken asunder. I have not accustomed myself to hang 
over the precipice of disunion to see whether, with my 
short sight, 1 can fathom the depth of the abyss below; 
nor could I regard him as a safe counsellor in the aifairs of 
this government, whose thoughts should be mainly bent on 
considering not how the Union should be best preserved, 
but how tolerable might be the condition of the people 
when it shall be broken up and destroyed. While the 
Union lasts we have high, exciting, gratifying prospects 
spread out before us, for us and our children. Beyond 
that I seek not ibo penetrate the veil. G-od grant that in 
my day, at least, that curtain may not rise. God grant 
that, on my vision, never may be opened what lies behind. 
When my eyes shall be turned to behold, for the last time, 
the sun in heaven, may I not see him shining on the broken 
and dishonored fragments of a once glorious Union; on 
States dissevered, discordant, belligerent; on a land rent 
with civil feuds, or drenched, it may be, in fraternal blood! 
Let their last feeble and lingering glance rather behold the 
gorgeous ensign of the Eepublic, now known and honored 
throughout the earth, still full high advanced, its arms and 
trophies streaming in their original lustre, not a stripe 
erased or polluted, nor a single star obscured, bearing for 
its motto no such miserable interrogatory as, **What is all 
this worth?" nor, those other words of delusion and folly, 
•*Liberty first and union afterward"; but everywhere, 
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spread all over in characters of living light, blazing on all 
its ample folds, as they float over the sea and over the land, 
and in every wind nnder the whole heavens, that other 
sentiment, dear to every true American heart — ^Liberty and 
Union, now and forever one and inseparable! 



THE CHARACTER OF WASHINGTON 

SPEECH DELIVERED IN THE CITY OF WASHINGTON, FEBRUARY m, A^ THE 
CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY OF WASHINGTON'S BIRTHDAY 

IBISE, gentlemen, to propose to you the name of that 
great man, in commemoration of whose birth, and in 
honor of whose character and services, we are here 
assembled. 

I am sure that I express a sentiment common to every 
one present, when I say that there is something more than 
ordinarily solemn and affecting in this occasion. 

We are met to testify our regard for him whose name is 
intimately blended with whatever belongs most essentially 
to the prosperity, the liberty, the free institutions, and the 
renown of our country. That name was of power to rally a 
nation, in the hour of thick-thronging public disasters and 
calamities; that name shone, amid the storm of war, a bea- 
con light, to cheer and guide the country's friends; it 
flamed, too, like a meteor, to repel her foes. That name, 
in the days of peace, was a loadstone, attracting to itself a 
whole people's confidence, a whole people's love, and the 
whole world's respect. That name, descending with all 
time, spreading over the whole earth, and uttered in all 
the languages belonging to the tribes and races of meil| 
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will forerer be pronounced with aflFectionate gratitude bj 
ereiy one in whose breast there shall arise an aspiration 
for human rights and human liberty. 

We perform this grateful duty, gentlemen, at the expira- 
tion of a hundred years from his birth, near the place, so 
cherished and beloved by him, where his dust now reposesy 
and in the capital which bears his own immortal name. 

All experience evinces that human sentiments are 
strongly influenced by associations. The recurrence of 
anniversaries, or of longer periods of time, naturally fresh- 
ens the recollection, and deepens the impression^ of events 
with which they are historically connected. Benowned 
places, also, have a power to awaken feeling, which all 
acknowledge. No American can pass by the fields of 
Bunker Hill, Monmouth, and Camden, as if they were 
ordinary spots on the earth's surface. Whoever visits them 
feels the sentiment of love of country kindling anew, as if 
the spirit that belonged to the transactions which have ren- 
dered these places distinguished still hovered round, with 
power to move and excite all who in future time may 
approach them. 

But neither of these sources of emotion equals the power 
with which great moral examples affect the mind. When 
sublime virtues cease to be abstractions, when they become 
embodied in human character, and exemplified in human 
conduct, we should be false to our own nature, if we did 
not indulge in the spontaneous effusions of our gratitude 
and our admiration. A true lover of the virtue of patriot- 
ism delights to contemplate its purest models; and that love 
of country may be well suspected which affects to soar so 
high into the regions of sentiment as to be lost and absorbed 
in the abstract feeling, and becomes too elevated or too re-^ 
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Ifned to glow with fervor in the commendation or the love 
of individual benefactors. All this is unnatural. It is as 
if one should be so enthusiastic a lover of poetry as to care 
nothing for Homer or Milton; so passionately attached to 
eloquence as to be indifferent to TuUy and Chatham; or 
such a devotee to the arts, in such an ecstasy with the ele- 
ments of beauty, proportion, and expression, as to regard 
the masterpieces of ftaphael and Michelangelo with cold- 
ness or contempt. We may be assured, gentlemen, that he 
who really loves the thing itself, loves its finest exhibitions. 
A true friend of his country loves her friends and benefac- 
tors, and thinks it no degradation to commend and com- 
memorate them. The voluntary outpouring of the public 
feeling, made to-day, from the N orth to the South, and from 
the East to the West, proves this sentiment to be both just 
and natural. In the cities and in the villages, in the public 
temples and in the family circles, among all ages and sexes, 
gladdened voices to-day bespeak grateful hearts and a fresh- 
ened recollection of the virtues of the Father of his Country. 
And it will be so, in all time to come, so long as public 
virtue is itself an object of regard. The ingenuous youth 
of America will hold up to themselves the bright model of 
Washington's example, and study to be what they behold; 
they will contemplate his character till all its virtues spread 
out and display themselves to their delighted vision; as the 
earliest astronomers, the shepherds on the plains of Baby- 
lon, gazed at the stars till they saw them form into clusters 
and constellations, overpowering at length the eyes of the 
beholders with the united blaze of a thousand lights. 

Gentlemen, we are at a point of a century from the birth 
of Washington; and what a century it has been! During 
ita course, the human mind has seemed to proceed with a 
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iorl of gBOBMlrio foiiMiiljfi acoompHiliiiig for ImDUi intd- 
ligMee and human freedom more than had been done in 
flvea or leoa of oenloriea preoeding. Waahinglon alanda 
m the eoaunenoemeBl of a new era, ae wdl ae at the head 
of the Kew World. A oentniy fran the birth <rf Waahing- 
tcm haa ehanged the world. The oonntry of Washington 
haa been the theatre on which a great part of that change 
has been wronght, and Washington himself a {Hrincipal age^t 
by which it has been aooMnplished. His age and his coon* 
try are equally fnll of wonders; and of both he is the chieL 
If the poetical prediction^ nttered a few years before his 
birth, be tme, if indeed it be designed by Providence thai 
the grandest exhibition of human character and hnman 
affairs shall be made on this theatre of the Western world; 
if it be trae that, 

'*The four fint acts already past, 
▲ fifth shall doae the drama wtth the dij; 
Time's noblest oftapring is the last'* ; 

how could this imposing, swelling, final scene be appropri- 
ately opened, how could its intense interest be adequately 
sustained, but by the introduction of just such a character 
as our Washington ? 

Washington had attained his manhood when that spark 
of liberty was struck out in his own country, which has 
since kindled into a flame, and shot its beams oyer the 
earth. In the flow of a century from his birth, the world 
has changed in science, in arts, in the extent of commerce, 
in the improvement of navigation, and in all that relates to 
the civilization of man. But it is the spirit of human free- 
dom, the new elevation of individual man, in his moral, 
social, and political character, leading the whole long train 
of other improvements, which has most remarkably distin* 
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guished the era. Society, in this century, has not made its 
progress, like Chinese skill, by a greater acateness of inge- 
nuity in trifles; it has not merely lashed itself to an in- 
creased speed round the old circles of thought and action ; 
but it has assumed a new character; it has raised itself from 
beneath governments to a participation in governments; it 
has mixed moral and political objects with the daily pur- 
suits of individual men; and, with a freedom and strength 
before altogether unknown, it has applied to these objects 
the whole power of the human understanding. It has been 
the era, in short, when the social principle has triumphed 
over the feudal principle; when society has maintained its 
rights against military power, and established, on founda- 
tions never hereafter to be shaken, its competency to govern 
itself. 

It was the extraordinary fortune of Washington, that, 
having been intrusted, in revolutionary times, with the 
supreme military command, and having fulfilled that trust 
with equal renown for wisdom and for valor, he should be 
placed at the head of the first government in which an at- 
tempt was to be made on a large scale to rear the fabric of 
social order on the basis of a written constitution and of a 
pure representative principle. A government was to be es- 
tablished, without a throne, without an aristocracy, without 
castes, orders, or privileges; and this government, instead 
of being a democracy, existing and acting within the walls 
of a single city, was to be extended over a vast country, of 
different climates, interests, and habits, and of various com- 
munions of our common Christian faith. The experiment 
certainly was entirely new. A popular government of this 
extent, it was evident, could be framed only by carrying 
into full effect the principle of representation or of dele- 
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gated power; and the world was to see whether societjr 
could, by the strength of this principle, maintain its own 
peace and good government, carry forward its own great 
interests, and conduct itself to political renown and glorj. 
By the benignity of Providence, this experiment, so fall 
of interest to us and to our posterity forever, so full of in 
terest, indeed, to the world in its present generation and 
in all its generations to come, was suffered to commence 
under the guidance of Washington. Destined for this 
high career, he was fitted for it by wisdom, by virtue, by 
patriotism, by discretion, by whatever can inspire confi- 
dence in man toward man. In entering on the untried 
scenes, early disappointment and the premature extinction 
of all hope of success would have been certain, had it not 
been that there did exist throughout -the country, in a most 
extraordinary degree, an unwavering trust in him who stood 
at the helm. 

I remarked, gentlemen, that the whole world was and is 
interested in the result of this experiment. And is it not 
so ? Do we deceive ourselves, or is it true that at this mo* 
ment the career which this government is running is among 
the most attractive objects to the civilized world? Do we 
deceive ourselves, or is it true that at this moment that 
love of liberty and that understanding of its true prin- 
ciples which are flying over the whole earth, as on the 
wings of all the winds, are really and truly of American 
origin ? 

At the period of the birth of Washington, there existed 
in Europe no political liberty in large communities, except 
in the provinces of Holland, and except that England her* 
self had set a great example, so far as it went, by her glo- 
rious Be volution of 1688. Everywhere else, despotic power 
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was predominant, and the feudal or military principle held 
the mass of mankind in hopeless bondage. One-half of Jiia- 
rope was crashed beneath the Bourbon sceptre, and no con- 
ception of political liberty, no hope even of religious tolera- 
tion, existed among that nation which was America's first 
ally. The king was the State, the king was the country, 
the king was all. There was one king, with power not 
derived from his people, and too high to be questioned; 
and the rest were all subjects, with no politicai right but 
obedience. All above was intangible power, all below 
quiet subjection. A recent occurrence in the Ifrencfa 
Chambers shows us how public opinion on these subjects 
is 'Changed. A minister had spoken of the ^^king's sub- 
jects." "There are no subjects,"' exclaimed hundreds of 
voices at once, **in a country where the people make the 
king!" 

Gentlemen, the spirit of human liberty and of free gov- 
ernment, nurtured and grown into strength and beauty in 
America, has stretched its course into the midst of the na- 
tions. Like an emanation from heaven, it has gone forth, 
and it will not return void. It must change, it is fast 
changing the face of the earth. Our great, our high duty 
is to show, in our own example, that this spirit is a spirit 
of health as well as a spirit of power; that its benignity is 
as great as its strength; that its efficiency to secure indi- 
vidual rights, social relations, and moral order, is equal to 
the irresistible force with which it prostrates principalities 
and powers. The world, at this moment, is regarding us 
with a willing, but something of a fearful admiration. Its 
deep and awful anxiety is to learn whether free States may 
be stable, as well as free; whether popular power may be 
trusted, as well as feared; in short, whether, wise, regular, 
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and virtuous self-goveroment is a vision for the contem« 
plation of theorists, or a truth established, illustrated, and 
brought into practice in the country of Washington, 

Gentlemen, for the earth which we inhabit, and the 
whole circle of the sun, for all the unborn races of man- 
kind, we seem to hold in our hands, for their weal or woe, 
■ the^ fate of this experiment. If we fail, who shall venture 
the repetition ? If our example shall prove to be one, not 
of encouragement, but of terror, not fit to be imitated, but 
fit only to be shunned, where else shall the world look for 
free models? If this great Western San be struck out 
of the firmament, at what other fountain shall the lamp 
of liberty hereafter be lighted? What other orb shall 
emit a ray to glimmer, even, on the darkness of the 
world? 

There is no danger of our overrating or overstating the 
important part which we are now acting in human affairs. 
It should not flatter our personal self-respect, but it should 
reanimate our patriotic virtaes, and inspire us with a deeper 
and more solemn sense, both of our privileges and of our 
duties. We cannot wish better for our country, nor for the 
world, than that the same spirit which influenced Washing- 
ton may influence all who succeed him; and that the same 
blessing from above, which attended his efforts, may also 
attend theirs. 

The principles of Washington's administration are not 
left doubtful. They are to be found in the Constitution 
itself, in the great measures recommended and approved 
by him, in his speeches to Congress, and in that most in- 
teresting paper, his Farewell Address to the People of the 
United States. The success of the government under his 
administration is the highest proof of the soundness of >thes6 
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prinoipies. And, after an experience at thirty-iire years, 
what 18 there which an enemy conld condemn / W hat is 
there which either his friends, or the friends of the country, 
could wish to have been otherwise 7 1 speak, ot oounie, oC 
great measures and leading principles. 

in the first place, all his measures were right in their in- 
tent. He stated the whole basis of his own great character, 
when he told the country, in the homely phrase of the prov- 
erb, that honesty is the best policy. One of the most strik- 
ing things ever said of him is, that ''he changed mankind's 
ideas of political greatness." To commanding talents, and 
to success, the common elements of such greatness, he added 
A disregard of self, a spotlessness of motive, a steady submis- 
sion to every public and private duty, which threw far into 
the shade the whole crowd of vulgar great. The object of 
his regard was the whole country. No part of it was enough 
to fill his enlarged patriotism. His love of glory, so far as 
that may be supposed to have influenced him at all, spumed 
everything short of general approbation. It would have 
been nothing to him, that his partisans or his favorites 
outnumbered, or outvoted, or outmanaged, or outelam- 
ored, those of other leaders. He bad no favorites; he 
rejected all partisanship; and, acting honestly for the 
universal good, he deserved, what he has so richly en- 
joyed, the universal love. 

His principle it was to act right, and to trust the people 
for support; his principle it was not to follow the lead of 
sinister and selfish ends, nor to rely on the little arts 
of party delusion to obtain public sanction for such m 
ooune. Bom for his country and for the worid, he did 
not give up to party what was meant for mankind. The 
oonseqnenoe is that his fame is as durable as his principles^ 
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as lasting as truth and virtue themselves. While the hun- 
dreds whom party excitement, and temporary circumstances, 
and casual combinations, have raised into transient notori- 
ety, sink again, like thin bubbles, bursting and dissolving 
into the great ocean, Washington's fame is like the rock 
which bounds that ocean, and at whose feet its billows are 
destined to break harmlessly forever. 

The maxims upon which Washington conducted our 
foreign relations were few and simple. The first was an 
entire and indisputable impartiality toward foreign States. 
He adhered to this rule of public conduct, against very 
strong inducements to depart from it, and when the popu- 
larity of the moment seemed to favor such a departure. In 
the next place, he maintained true dignity and unsullied 
honor in all communications with foreign States. It was 
among the high duties devolved upon him, to introduce 
our new government into the circle of civilized States and 
powerful nations. Not arrogant or assuming, with no un- 
becoming or supercilious bearing, he yet exacted for it from 
all others entire and punctilious respect. He demanded, 
and he obtained at once, a standing of perfect equality for 
his country in the society of nations; nor was there a prince 
or potentate of his day, whose personal character carried 
with it, into the intercourse of other States, a greater degree 
of respect and veneration. 

He regarded other nations only as they stood in political 
relations to us. With their internal afEairs, their political 
parties and dissensions, he scrupulously abstained from 
all interference; and, on the other hand, he repelled with 
spirit all such interference by others with us or our con- 
cerns. His sternest rebuke, the most indignant measure of 
his whole administration, was aimed against such an at- 
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tempted interference. He fe]t it as an attempt to iranna 
the national nonor, and resented it accordingly. 

The reiterated admonitions in his Farewell Address show 
his deep fears that foreign influence would insinuate itself 
into our counsels through the channels of domestic dissen- 
sion, and obtain^ a sympathy with our own temporary 
parties. Against all such dangers, he most earnestly en< 
treats the country to guard itself. He appeals to its patri- 
otism, to its self-respect, to its own honor, to erery con- 
sideration connected with its welfare and happiness, to 
resist, at the very beginning, all tendencies toward such 
connection of foreign interests with our own afihirs. With 
a tone of earnestness nowhere else found, eren in his last 
affectionate farewell advice to his countrymen, he says, 
''Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence (I conjure 
you to believe me, fellow citizens), the jealousy of a free 
people ought to be eamsiantiy awake; since history and 
experience prove that foreign influence is one of the most 
baneful foes of republican goremment/' 

Lastly, on the subject of foreign relations, Washington 
never forgot that we had interests peculiar to ourselves. 
The primary political concerns of Europe, he saw, did not 
affect us. We had nothing to do with her balance of 
power, her family compacts, or her successions to thrones. 
We were placed in a condition favorable to neutrality dur* 
ing European wars, and to the enjoyment of all the great 
advantages of that relation. ''Why, then,'' he asks us, 
**why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situationf 
Why quit our own to stand upon foreign ground? Why^ 
by intaweaving our destiny with that of any part of Eu« 
Tope, entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of 
European amintion, rivalship, interest, humor, or caprice?'* 
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Indeed, gentlemen, Washington's Farewell Address is 

fall of truths important at all times, and particularly 
deserving consideration at the present. With a sagacity 
which brought the future before him, and made it like the 
present, he saw and pointed out the dangers that even at 
this moment most imminently threaten us. I hardly know 
how a greater service of that kind could now be done Jx> 
the community, than by a renewed and wide diffusion of 
that admirable paper, and an earnest invitation to every 
man in the country to reperuse and consider it. Its politi- 
cal maxims are invaluable; its exhortations to love of 
eouDtry and to brotherly affection among citizens, touch- 
ing; and the solemnity with which it urges the observance 
of moral duties, and impresses the power of religions obli- 
gation, gives to it the highest character of truly disinter- 
ested, sincere, parental advice. 

The domestic policy of Washington found its pole-star 
in the avowed objects of the Constitution itself. He sought 
8o to administer that Constitution, as to form a more perfect 
union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, pro- 
vide for the common defence, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty. These were objects 
interesting, in the highest degree, to the whole country, 
and his policy embraced the whole country. 

Among his earliest and most important duties was the 
organization of the government itself, the choice of his 
confidential advisers, and the various appointments to 
office. This duty, so important and delicate, when a whole 
government was to be organized, and all its offices for the 
first time filled, was yet not difficult to him; for he had 
no sinister ends to accomplish, no clamorous partisans to 
gratify, no pledges to redeem, no object to be regarded 
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but simply the public good. It was a plain, straightfor- 
ward matter, a mere honest choice of good men for the 
public service. 

His own singleness of purpose, his disinterested patriot- 
ism, were evinced by the selection of his first Cabinet, and 
by the manner in which he filled the seats of justice, and 
other places of high trust. He sought for men fit for of- 
fices; not for ofiices which might suit men. Above personal 
considerations, above local considerations, above party 
considerations, he felt that he could only discharge the 
sacred trust which the country had placed in his hands, by 
a diligent inquiry after real merit, and a conscientious 
preference of virtue and talent. The whole country was 
the field of his selection. He explored that whole field, 
looking only for whatever it contained most worthy and 
distinguished. He was, indeed, most successful, and he 
deserved success for the purity of his motives, the liberality 
of his sentiments, and his enlarged and manly policy. 

Washington's administration established the national 
credit, made provision for the public debt, and for that 
patriotic army whose interests and welfare were always so 
dear to him; and, by laws wisely framed, and of admirable 
effect, raised the commerce and navigation of the country, 
almost at once, from depression and ruin to a state of pros- 
perity. Nor were his eyes open to these interests alone- 
He viewed with equal concern its agriculture and manufac- 
tures, and, so far as they came within the regular exercise 
of the powers of this government, they expenenced regard 
and favor. 

It should not be omitted, even in this slight reference to 
the general measures and general principles of the first Presi- 
dent, that he saw land felt the full value and importUMe cC 
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the jndMal department of the goyemmmt An upright 
and able administration of the laws he held to be alike in- 
dispensable to private happiness and public liberty. The 
temple of justice, in his opinion, was a sacred place, and 
he would profane and pollute it who should call any to 
minister in it, not spotless in character, not incorruptible 
in integrity, not competent by talent and learning, not a fit 
object of unhesitating trust. 

Among other admonitions, Washington has left us, in 
his last communication to his country, an exhortation 
against the excesses of party spirit. A fire not to be 
quenched, he yet conjures us not to fan and feed the 
flame. Undoubtedly, gentlemen, it is the greatest danger 
of our system and of our time. Undoubtedly, if that sys- 
tem should be overthrown, it will be the work of excessive 
party spirit, acting on the government, which is dangerous 
enough, or acting in the government, which is a thousand 
times more dangerous; for government then becomes noth- 
ing but organized party, and, in the strange vicissitudes of 
human affairs, it may come at last, perhaps, to exhibit the 
singular paradox of government itself being in opposition 
to its own powers, at war with the very elements of its own 
existence. Such cases are hopeless. As men may be pro- 
tected against murder, but cannot be guarded against sui- 
cide, so government may be shielded from the assaults of 
external foes, but nothing can save it when it chooses to 
lay violent hands on itself. 

Finally, gentlemen, there was in the breast of Washing- 
ton one sentiment so deeply felt, so constantly uppermosii 
that no proper occasion escaped without its utterance. 
From the letter which he signed in behalf of the Conven- 
tion when the Ck>n8titati<m was sent out to the people, te 
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the moment when he pat his hand to that last paper in 
which he addressed his countrymen, the Dnion — the Union 
was the great object of his thoughts. In that first letter he 
tells them that, to him and his brethren of the Convention, 
union appears to be the greatest interest of every true 
American; and in that last paper he conjures them to re- 
gard that unity of government which constitutes them one 
people as the very palladium of their prosperity and safety, 
and the security of liberty itself. He regarded the union 
of these States less as one of our blessings, than as the 
great treasure-house which contained them all. Here, in 
his judgment, was the great magazine of all our means of 
prosperity; here, as he thought, and as every true Ameri- 
can still thinks, are deposited all our animating prospects, 
all our solid hopes for future greatness. He has taught us 
to maintain this union, not by seeking to enlarge the powers 
of the government, on the one hand, nor by surrendering 
them, on the other; but by an administration of them at 
once firm and moderate, pursuing objects truly national, 
and carried on in a spirit of justice and equity. 

The extreme solicitude for the preservation of the Union, 
at all times manifested by him, shows not only the opinion 
he entertained of its importance, but his clear perception of 
those causes which were likely to spring up to endanger it, 
and which, if once they should overthrow the present sys- 
tem, would leave little hope of any future beneficial re- 
union. Of all the presumptions indulged by presumptu- 
ous man, that is one of the rashest which looks for repeated 
and favorable opportunities for the deliberate establishment 
of a united government over distinct and widely extended 
communities. Such a thing has happened once in human 
affairs, and but once; the event stands out as a prominent 
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ejceflplioii to all onfinaiy loa^torji md 

minehres numing into aa age of mimoleay ne may nol as* 

peot its repetdtioii. 

Washingtoa, thenioia, ooiild vqgaid, aad did vq;aid^ 
sothing as <rf paramoiiiit pc^tical inleteflt, bot the int^ 
ritj of the Unioii itself. With a united gayemmenti wdl 
administered, he flaw that we had nothing to fear; and 
without it, nothing to hope. The flentiment is jnsti and 
its momentoos tmih ahonid flolemnly impress the whole 
eonntrj. B we might rq^aid oar ooontiy as personated 
in the q>irit 6i Washington, if we might consider him 
as representing her, in her past renown, her present pros- 
perity, and her future career, and as in that character 
demanding oi us all to account for our conduct, as po- 
litical men or as private citiaens, how should he answer 
him who^has ventured to talk <3i disunion and dismem- 
berment? Or how should he answ^ him who dwells per* 
petually on local interests, and fans every kindling flama 
ct local prejudice? How should be answer him who would 
array State against State, interest against interest, and fSTty 
against party, careless of the continuance of that unity of 
government which constitutes us one people ? 

The political prosperity which this country has attuned, 
and which it now enjoys, has been acquired mainly through 
the instrumentality of the present government. While thia 
agent continues, the capacity of attaining to still higher de» 
grees of prosperity exists also. We have, while this lasfti^ 
a political life capable of beneficial exertion, with power 
to resist or overcome misfortunes, to sustain us against tha 
ordinary accidents of human affairs, and to prmnote, by 
active efforts, every public interest. But dismemberment 
atrikee at the veiy being mhkk preserves these faoaltiesL 
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It would lay its rade and rathless hand on this great agent 
itself. It would sweep away, not only what we possess, but 
all power of regaining lost, or acquiring new possessions. 
It would leave the country, not only bereft of its prosperity 
and happiness, but without limbs, or organs, or faculties, 
by which to exert itself hereafter in the pursuit of that 
prosperity and happiness. 

Other misfortunes may, be borne, or their effects over* 
come. If disastrous war should sweep our commerce from 
the ocean, another generation may renew it; if it exhaust 
our treasury, future industry may replenish it; if it desolate 
and lay waste our fields, still, under a new cultivation, they 
will grow green again, and ripen to future harvests. It were 
but a trifle even if the walls of yonder Capitol were to crum- 
ble, if its lofty pillars should fall, and its gorgeous decora- 
tions be all covered by the dust of the valley. All these 
might be rebuilt. But who shall reconstruct the fabric of 
demolished government? Who shall rear again the well- 
proportioned columns of constitutional liberty ? Who shall 
frame together the skilful architecture which unites national 
sovereignty with State rights, individual security, and pub- 
lic prosperity? No, if these columns fall, they will be 
raised not again. Like the Coliseum and the Parthenon, 
they will be destined to a mournful, a melancholy inunor- 
tality. Bitterer tears, however, will flow over them, than 
were ever shed over the monuments of Boman or Grecian 
art; for they will be the remnants of a more glorious edifice 
than Greece or Bome ever saw, the edifice of constitutional 
American liberty. 

But let us hope for better things. Let us trust in that 
gracious Being who has hitherto held our country as in the 
hollow of his hand. Let us trust to the virtue and the 
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intelHgoBM of the people, and to tiie eflleaey of reUgiooi 
obligatioiu Let us tnurt to the inflaenoe of Washington'! 
example. Let na hope that that fear of Heaven which ex* 
pels all other fear, and that regard to dntj which transcends 
all other regard, may inflaenoe public men and private citi- 
sens, and lead onr country still onward in her happy career. 
Full of these gratifying anticipations and hopes, let us look 
forward to the end of that century which is now commenced. 
A hundred years hence, other disciples of Washington will 
celebrate his birth, with no less of sincere admiration than 
we now commemorate it When they shall meet, as we 
now meet, to do themselves and him that honor, so surely 
as they shall see the blue summits of his native mountains 
rise in the horizon, so surely as they shall behold the river 
on whose banks he lived, and on whose banks he rests, still 
flowing on toward the sea, so surely may they see, as we 
now see, the flag of the Union floating on the top of the 
Oapitol; and then, as now, may the sun in his course visit 
no land more free, more happy, more lovely, than this our 
own country! 

Gentlemen, I propose— "The Msmobt of Osobob 
Washingtok." 
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